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NOTES  AND  NOTIONS  FROM  ITALY. 

“  Lo  sKttbcIlo  che  aiiito  a  saliro 
Fu  il  prinio  ad  eaaur  roveaciato.” 

Tid-sk  are  days  of  sorrow  and  mourn¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  warlike 
suhalpine  kingdom.  Turin  veils  her  face 
and  casts  ashes  on  her  head,  for  her  glory 
is  about  to  go  forth  from  her  gates  with¬ 
out  prospect  of  return.  Other  cities  have 
had  misfoiiunes  grievous  to  endure ; 
plague  and  }>estilence  have  depopulated 
them,  barbarians  have  sacked  and  burned, 
waters  have  overwhelmed,  and  earth¬ 
quakes  have  overthrown  them  :  but  from 
disasters  and  ruin  they  rose  again,  proud¬ 
er  and  more  stately  than  betbre,  and  past 
mistortune  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
vigor  of  revival  and  the  sunshine  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Turin  has  no  such  hope  to  console 
her  desolation.  Harder  to  bear  than  the 
greatest  of  those  calamities  is  the  fate 
that  now  befalls  her.  After  being  the 
head  of  the  corner,  it  is  doubly  cruel  to 
be  cast  down  and  rejected  by  the  build- 
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cr.  After  having  been  for  centuries  the 
chosen  of  kings  and  courts  and  senates, 
it  is  grievous  to  dwindle  into  the  insigni- 
iicant  residence  of  a  provincial  aristocra- 
I  cy.  All  these  losses,  all  this  humiliation, 
incurred  by  no  fault,  but  due  to  merit, 
the  ungracious  guerdon  of  loyalty,  valor, 
and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  because  Piedmont 
has  been  ever  loyal  to  its  kings,  valiant 
in  the  field,  stout-hearted  iu  adversity, 

,  and  persevering  in  its  enterprises,  that 
!  Turin  now  finds  itself  on  the  eve  of  de- 
capitalisation.  Virtue,  s.ay8  the  moral¬ 
ist,  is  its  own  reward ;  and  among  men 
such  may  be  the  case,  but  here  is  a  fla¬ 
grant  proof  that  it  is  not  always  so  with 
cities. 

The  Piedmontese  have  been  called  the 
English  of  Italy,  and  they  have  certainly 
long  been  greatly  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  thanks  to  freedom,  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil,  and  to  its  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  unrestricteil  and  profitable  inter¬ 
course  with  nations  more  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  refuge,  after  1848,  of 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  intel- 
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ligent  men  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  Turin’s 
increase  in  size  and  pro8j>erity  has  also 
home  testimony  to  the  benefito  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government.  While  deploring 
the  disastrous  change  now  impending 
over  her,  one  can  not  but  wonder  at  the 
persistent  conviction  the  Turinese  have 
cherished,  that  their  city  would  continue 
to  be  the  capital  of  Italy  whole  and  unit¬ 
ed.  This  might  have  l)een  possible,  had 
the  peninsula  accrued  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  by  right  of  conquest.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  way  in  w’hich  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  has  been  formed,  it  was  unreason  ■ 
able  to  expect  that  its  numerous  famous  ' 
cities  should  be  content,  one  and  all,  to 
waive  their  claims  and  doff  their  bonnets 
before  a  traditionless  town  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  with  inhabitants 
only  semi-Italian,  and  whose  habitual 
discourse  is  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous  pa¬ 
tois.  Such  an  exi>ectation  could  hardly, 
one  would  think,  survive  calm  reflection. 
Before  Home,  it  is  true,  Turin  bowed 
her  head  and  declared  her  readiness  to 
resign  her  supremacy.  Hut  the  transfer 
to  the  Capitol  was  a  remote  contingency ; 
who  could  tell  what  time  w'ould  ela])se 
ere  the  tricolor  should  wave  over  the  city 
of  the  Cajsars  ?  Turin  has  been  called 
upon  for  an  earlier  sacrifice,  and,  great 
though  it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  com})ensation  has  already  l)een  af¬ 
forded.  It  is  no  small  glory  to  have  been 
the  armed  hand,  civili^  and  liberating, 
which  has  drawn  together  the  sevei'ed 
j)ortion8  of  the  fairest  of  Eurojjean  lands, 
w’hich  has  combined  into  one  state  Tus¬ 
cany  and  the  Sicilies,  Lombardy  and  the 
Romagna,  extending  to  them  all  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  example,  and  inspiring  even  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  Neapolitan  writh 
a  sense  of  his  inferiority  and  a  desire  for 
improvement.  One  of  the  moat  striking 
features  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  Southern  Italy  is  the  progress  of 
education — many  schools  now  open  and 
well  attended,  w'here  lately  scarcely  one 
M’as  to  be  found.  This  is  8;iti8factory  to 
reflect  upon,  but  still,  for  Piedmont,  and 
especially  tor  Turin,  the  change  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  hard  to  bear,  the  more  so  as  it  was  de¬ 
cided  only  two  years  ago  that,  until  Rome 
should  be  acquired,  Turin  was  the  most 
fitting  seat  of  government.  If  Tuscjiny  be 
reno«  ned  in  the  annals  of  poetry  and  the 
art,  Piedmont  is  no  less  celebrated  for 


the  military  virtues  and  exploits  of  its 
princes  aii<l  {)eople.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  steel  and  steam,  when  the  sword  is 
more  often  in  request  than  the  lyre  and  the 
easel,  especially  in  a  country  whose  very 
existence  is  still  disputed,  and  whose 
nearest  neighbor  is  a  jmwerful  foe.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  arsenal  rather  than 
the  picture-gallery  claims  the  presence  of 
a  soldier-sovereign.  Cialdini's  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  strategical  advantages  of 
Florence  find  opponents  among  Italian 
generals  not  less  experienced  than  him¬ 
self,  and  whose  military  education  h:w 
been  more  regular  than  his.  In  short, 
the  Piedmontese  have  much  to  urge 
against  the  change,  and  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  dispute  its  propriety  and 
justice.  The  contrivers  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Minghetti  Ministry,  might  have 
found  it  diflicult  fully  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  city  for  the 
loss  of  rank  about  to  befall  it ;  but  th(‘y 
should  at  least  have  endeavored  to  break 
the  news  to  them  gently,  and  to  spare 
them  the  shock  of  a  sudden  announce¬ 
ment.  If  they  thought  themselves  justi¬ 
fied  in  concluding  a  convention  of  which 
the  change  of  capitid  was  a  condition, 
without  consulting  Parliatnent  as  to 
whether  that  condition  were  a  j)rojK-r 
one,  they  should  have  taken  measures  to 
conciliate  public  o|>inion.  But  nothing 
of  the  kina  was  done — not  so  much  as  a 
newspaper  article  in  any  of  the  numerous 
journals  then  subsidized  with  the  funds 
of  the  State.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute  how  the  news  got  out  As  many 
believe,  the  present  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Paris,  a  proUye  of  Cavour's,  and  who 
in  September  last  was  doing  ilnty  at  the 
Italian  Foreign  Oflice,  communicated  it 
to  a  friend  of  his,  the  editor  of  a  Turin 
morning  paper.  The  Secretary  and  the 
editor  are  both  Jews,  and  a  considerable 
intimacy  existed  between  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another  and  more  accredited 
version,  Minghetti  himself,  with  chara<-- 
teristic  levity  and  want  of  foresight,  au- 
thorize<i  the  publication  of  the  change  of 
capital,  which  was  suddenly  announced 
by  the  halfj)enny  journal  referred  to.  One 
morning  the  Turinese  read  at  every  street 
corner  the  totally  unexpecUsl  intelligence 
that  their  capital  was  to  be  re<luced  to  a 
provincial  town.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  mention  the  story  circulated  at 
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oertain  Tiirinpne  tea-tables,  to  ttie  effect ! 
that  the  king’s  favorite,  the  well-known 
liosina,  to  whom  he  is  reported  to  be 
privately  married,  taunted  an  uncivil 
shopkeeper  with  the  coming  change.  By 
whomsoever  first  betrayed,  the  news 
came  out  abruptly,  and  the  shock  was 
electric.  Hut  there  was  no  danger  of  se¬ 
rious  disturbances  as  its  (*onsequence, 
and  it  wjis  the  fault  of  the  authorities,  of 
the  poltroonery  of  some  and  the  folljr  of 
others,  that  Turin’s  streets  were  stained 
with  blood.  “  Who  would  have  su[)- 
posed,”  a  member  of  the  late  cabinet  was 
heard  to  say,  “  that  the  Tuiinese  would 
have  risen  in  insurrection  t”  They  did 
nothing  of  the  sort  j  there  was  not  an  at- 
temj>t  at  a  barricade,  and  not  a  firearm 
was  captured  from  the  rioters,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  who  were  chiefly 
mere  lads  urgeil  on  by  a  small  numlierof 
mischievious  democratic  agents,  and 
whose  utmost  misdeeds  consisted  in  a 
few  shouts  and  volleys  of  stones.  In  the 
days  of  Cavour  a  more  serious  demon¬ 
stration  was  met  by  a  glance  from  the 
window,  a  smile,  and  the  jest,  “My  Tu¬ 
rinese  are  merry  to-night.”  Hut  Cavour 
w'as  of  different  stuff  from  the  Mingliet- 
tis,  Peruzzis,  and  Spaventas.  Such  meas¬ 
ures  as  were  btkcn  were  calculated  rather 
to  provoke  and  irritate  than  to  soothe. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  effervescence 
to  subside  of  itself  as  it  w’ould  have  done, 
gendarmes  were  suffered  and  encouraged 
to  fire  on  the  people.  Numerous  vic¬ 
tims  testified  to  the  c^mibined  cowardice, 
incapacity,  and  recklessness  of  human 
life  which  distinguished  some  of  the 
men  highest  in  authority  at  that  disas¬ 
trous  conjuncture.  The  shameful  and 
most  unnecessary  ma.ssacres  of  the  21st 
and  22d  of  September  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  with  indignation  aiul  rage  in 
Turin,  w’here  they  cost  the  Ministers 
their  places  and  the  King  his  popularity. 

Tu  ning  from  these  melancholy  mem¬ 
ories,  let  us  enter  a  room  whose  aspect 
is  probably  familiar  to  not  a  few  who 
read  these  pages.  A  spacious  oblong 
hiill,  overloaded  with  decoration  in  the 
most  superlative  modern  Italian  style. 
The  walls  disap{>ear  under  color  and 
gilding,  coi’pulent  Cupids  clamber  and 
gambol  over  them  in  all  directions,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  arabesques  and  clinging  to 
gai'lands,  while  verdant  dragons  rear 


themselves  among  wi’eaths  of  roses.  The 
arche<l  embrasures  of  the  windows, 
which,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of 
adjacent  walls,  admit,  at  the  brightest 
seiison,  only  a  sulxiued  light,  are  profuse¬ 
ly  gilt,  and  partly  tilled  wdth  crimson 
(iraperies.  The  decorators  were  evident¬ 
ly  resolved  to  leave  no  plain  service  where¬ 
on  to  rest  the  eye:  walls  and  ceiling 
alike  are  crowded  with  figures,  flowei's, 
fanciful  borders,  and  elaborate  adorn¬ 
ments,  until  the  beholder  is  dazzled  and 
Iwwildered,  and  suffers  his  weary  gaze 
to  fall  up»)n  the  floor,  or  to  stray  through 
the  window  to  the  time-stained  and 
weather-worn  walls,  balconies,  and  exter¬ 
nal  staircases  of  the  unpretending  dwel¬ 
lings  outside.  Only  a  profession^  gilder 
could  estimate  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  mebil  that  has  been  expended  upon 
those  walls  and  cornices ;  the  carmine 
upon  the  cheeks  of  the  Cupids  would 
siipply  the  whole  corps  dc  Mlet  of  the 
Teatro  Kegio  for  a  long  season  ;  rumor 
tells  of  the  enormous  sums,  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  francs,  that  have  been  dis¬ 
bursed  to  the  cunning  artists  and  artifi- 
wi’s  who  have  made  this  great  saloon  the 
gaudiest  in  Europe.  The  triumph  of 
their  art,  the  ne  pirn  ultra  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  is  displayed  upon  the  ceiling, 
where  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  are  as¬ 
sembled  at  their  revels  ;  where  Jupiter 
<piaffs  nectar  from  the  hand  of  Hebe, 
while  jealous  Juno  bends  her  brows,  and 
the  bird  of  Jove,  red  lightning  in  its 
cluteh,  seems  to  menace  the  mortals  as¬ 
sembled  below.  It  is  towards  six  of  the 
clock  ;  dinner  is  in  full  progress  at  Trom- 
l>etta’s ;  the  session  is  at  its  height ;  the 
hotel  is  full  to  its  very  roof,  partly  with 
passing  foreigners,  but  still  more  with 
the  senators  and  deputies  who  have 
come  together  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Down  the  center  of  the  vast  room  runs 
the  long  table  (T  hote,  p»‘olonged  by  cross 
tables  at  the  further  end,  and  showing 
not  a  single  vac.ant  plaoe.  The  hall  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  rows  of  small 
tables  along  each  of  its  sitles,  and  at 
these  dine  solitary  guests,  or  groups  of 
from  two  to  four  persons.  The  gilt 
chandeliers  su8j)ended  from  the  roof  and 
distributed  profusely  round  the  room 
flame  with  gas,  while  a  huge  vase  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  supports  a  system  of 
waxlights.  It  is  the  busiest  hour  of  tlie 
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day ;  culinary  fiimaces  are  in  full  blast ;  | 
a  regiment  of  slim  black-coated  waiters  ' 
glide  swiftly  and  noiselessly  about  the ! 
room,  or  hover  round  the  table  d"  h<ite,  , 
watchful  for  the  wants  of  the  guests.  ' 
If  you  have  been  long  enough  in  Turin,  ; 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  carte  , 
(lu  pat/s,  the  company  assembled  furnishes 
materials  for  amusing  study  and  obser- ' 
vation.  Neglecting  the  often-destiribed 
English  groups,  iinme<liately  recogniza¬ 
ble  by  the  beards  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  flat,  smooth  hair  of  the  ladies,  for¬ 
merly  a  foreign,  but  now  exclusively  an 
English  style,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to 
the  Italian  element.  One  finds  plenty 
of  names  of  ancient  fame,  some  of  them 
lK>me  by  men  of  mark.  Here  are  scions 
of  old  nobility  from  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Cilenoa,  whose  patronymics  figure  in 
many  a  gorgeous  page  of  Italian  history, 
crowded  with  narratives  of  war  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  revel  an<l  touniey.  One  al¬ 
most  wonders  to  see  what  hnmdnnn 
prosaic  personages  these  inheritors  of 
great  names  and  far-des<*ended  titles  in 
many  instances  are,  and  to  find  the  sages 
and  warriors  of  the  middle  ages  dwin- 
<lled  into  prosy  deputies  and  puny  car- 
)>et-knights.  Here,  from  Naples,  ai‘e 
primes  by  the  half-score,  many  of  whom 
would  be  puzzled  to  show  the  wherea- 
l)Out  of  their  principalities,  but  who  are 
doubtless  great  men  in  their  own  land, 
although  they  may  scarcely  have  been 
heard  of  out  of  it.  Now  ami  then  one 
hears  a  name  which  brings  a  flood  of 
associations  to  one's  memory.  Here, 
for  example,  sits  a  calm  and  gentleman¬ 
like  senator  from  Florence  whose  name 
is  Strozzi,  and  one  is  cairied  back  to  the 
days  of  C^mo  di  Medici,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  his  great  ancestor  FilipjK>,  the 
liothschild  of  the  middle  agt^s,  who  died 
for  the  liberties  of  Florence  after  thrice 
enduring  the  torture.  Near  the  gentle 
and  refined-looking  bearer  of  this  gi-eat 
name  sits  a  young  man  with  an  eminent¬ 
ly  Italian  physiognomy.  Gherardesca, 
direct  descendant  of  that  Ungolino  m  Iio 
])eri8hed  with  his  two  sons  and  two 
grandsons  in  the  Tower  of  Famine  at 
Fisa.  Further  on,  in  a  little  old  man, 
yon  see  the  owner  of  those  fairy  islands 
in  I.Ake  Maggiore,  Isola  Bella  and  Isola 
Madre,  where  one  feels  transjK)rted  to 
the  luxurious  tropics  ;  he  too  boasts  of  a 


great  ancestor,  the  saintly  Carlo  Borro- 
raeo.  There  has  been  a  hot  discussion 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  to-day,  and  the 
conversation  at  table,  at  least  among  a 
dozen  deputies,  chiefly  relates  to  it,  and 
is  of  a  most  animate<l  character.  Yon¬ 
der  sits  one  who  knows  everybody,  and 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  talk  ;  an  old 
man  seemingly,  but  looking  older  than 
he  really  is ;  a  pleasing  face,  with  weak 
eyes,  often  blinking  as  if  distressed  by 
light  to  which  they  had  long  been  un¬ 
used  ;  a  gentle,  genial,  suffering  expres¬ 
sion  which  enlists  sympathy,  and  almost 
excites  compassion.  He  takes  much 
snuff ;  his  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse,  and 
frequently  broken  by  a  deep  cough.  It 
is  not  with  impunity  that  eleven  years 
are  j)asse<i  in  Neajtolitan  prisons.  Carlo 
Pt>erio,  condemned  on  the  evidence  of 
sulrorned  witnesses,  was  fettered  to  a 
galley-slave,  and  wore  a  chain  weighing 
fifteen  English  ]>ounds,  like  a  common 
felon.  One  winders  to  see  no  bitterness 
in  the  l>enign  face  of  the  prisoner  of  Mon- 
tesarchio,  but  one  discerns  in  the  placid 
lineaments  more  caj»ability  of  patient  en¬ 
durance  than  energy  or  inenUil  |K)W'er. 
The  amiable  and  loquacious  old  gentle¬ 
man  glides  gently  dow  n  the  vale  of  age. 
He  would  l)e  l)etter  at  Naples  inhaling 
its  soft  breezes  than  in  this  harsh  and 
cloudy  climate,  but  he  is  used  to  self- 
sacrifice:  and  duty  detains  him  at  Turin. 
Not  far  from  him  sits  Lacaita,  also  from 
Naples,  but  well  known  in  England, 
which  he  dearly  loves  and  wannly  ad¬ 
mires.  He  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
admirable  results  of  English  ]>rinciple8, 
habits,  and  thoughts,  engr:tfted  u|>on  the 
warm,  imj»ressionable,  and  perceptive 
nature  of  the  southeni  Italian.  Near  him 
sit  several  Tuscan  deputies,  in  whom  the 
keen  observer  remarks  a  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  balance  and  calm  judgment  gener¬ 
ally  deficient  in  the  more  impulsive  and 
volatile  Nea]x)litans.  Those  gentlemen, 
with  characteristic  courtesy,  supiiress  all 
outward  signs  of  joy  .‘ind  exultation  at 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  their  beau¬ 
tiful  Florence.  Here  is  an  Italian  ad¬ 
miral,  fat,  fair,  and  bald ;  and  near  to 
him  a  slender,  handsome  aide-de-camp 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  His 
friends  }K>int  liitn  out  as  the  mirror  of 
honor,  the  personification  of  modern 
chivalry ;  and  the  passing  stranger  is 
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struck  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  face 
and  the  wondrous  depth  of  iliose  lart^e 
lustrous  eyes.  There  are  not  a  few  ex- 1 
ministers  at  the  table,  and  among  them  I 
the  late  Premier  Minghetti,  a  well-in- 1 
tentioned  man  of  some  cleverness,  but 
by  no  means  of  the  stuff  of  which  prime- 
ministers  are  generally  made,  and  whose 
Hjinguine  temperament  and  administra¬ 
tive  incapacity  have  done  a  great  de.al  to 
plunge  Italy  into  her  present  difficulties. 
Some  of  the  groups  at  the  side-tables 
are  not  without  interest.  Every  day  a 
solitary  old  man,  with  long  white  hair 
and  feeble  gjiit,  comes  noiselessly  into 
the  room,  and  places  himself  at  the  same 
small  table,  comrnandmg  a  view  of  all 
the  guests ;  but  though  he  wears  specta¬ 
cles  to  assist  his  «lim  sight,  he  does  not 
seem  to  heed  the  anim.ated  groups  inces¬ 
santly  passing  before  him.  The  ])ale 
high  forehead  and  the  delicate  oval  face, 
with  its  pointed  white  lK*ard,  recall  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Vandyke,  and  in  this  venentble 
gentleman,  the  ty|>e  of  an  Italian  cour¬ 
tier,  we  see  an  aged  likeness  of  Clliarles 
I.  Family  misfortunes  have  letl  him 
imjioverished  and  alone,  and  he  may  be 
seen  every  evening  at  the  theatre,  a 
touching  picture  of  dignified,  refined, 
and  lonely  old  age. 

Pass  we  to  the  next  table.  There  two 
men  seated  opposite  to  each  other  are 
•lining  heartily  and  cheerfully,  chatting 
and  smiling  like  j>ersons  who  are  at  no 
loss  for  topics  interesting  alike  to  lK)th. 
One  is  dark  and  soldierly-looking,  with 
shining  black  hair  cut  rather  short,  and 
l>eginning  to  wear  away  at  the  crown, 
with  shaven  cheeks  and  black  mustitche 
and  beard.  His  nose  is  prominent,  his 
style  of  physiognomy  handsome  but  rather 
•coarse,  his  expression  energetic  and  de¬ 
cided  rather  than  amiable  and  good-tem¬ 
pered,  his  complexion,  habitually  florid 
and  sunburnt,  has  now  a  dull  red  flush, 
due  probably  to  dinner  and  the  heat  of 
the  room.  His  companion  is  a  slender 
man  with  rather  small  fe.atnres,  tanneil 
by  weather,  quiet  and  gentlemanlike  in 
manner.  He  wears  a  long  coat  but¬ 
toned  high,  with  a  gold  ch.ain  meander¬ 
ing  outside  it;  he  h:is  no  mustaches,  and 
the  general  style  of  his  dress,  t.aken  in 
conjunction  with  the  collar  of  thick  grey¬ 
ish  whisker  that  completely  surrounds 
his  face,  gives  him  much  the  look  of  an 


Englishman — at  least  as  m.any  English¬ 
men  ap|)eared  some  ten  years  ago,  before 
the  pnictice  of  wearing  the  full  l>eard 
became  so  gcnenilly  .adopteil  among 
them.  In  fact,  :is  a  Frenchman  was  one 
day  heard  to  retnai’k  of  this  gentleman, 
“  II  a  fair  plus  Anglais  que  les  Anglais,*’ 

I  and  might  Ik;  put  in  the  same  cjUegory 
with  a  well-known  Anglomaniac  Aus¬ 
trian  diplomatist,  who,  having  l)een  vi- 
tufK*rated  as  :in  Englishtnan  by  a  street 
lK)y  he  had  .acciilentally  run  against,  gave 
I  the  lad  a  dolliu*  for  the  compliment. 
Persons  who  have  seen  them  will  prob¬ 
ably  recognize  in  the  above  pen-and-ink 
portraits  the  most  rising  general  and  the 
most  <listinguished  admiml  Italj  pos- 
i  sesses,  and  will  write  under  the  sketch 
I  the  names  of  Cialdini  and  Persano.  The 
'  former  lately  won  parliamentary  fame 
by  51  speech  which  took  the  country  by 
surprise,  few  having  susj>ected  the  ora¬ 
torical  |>owers  of  the  diishing  and  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier.  The  sjK;ech,  which  had 
manifestly  been  studied,  was  a  clever 
and  efl'ective  production,  and  it  won  the 
more  applause  l)ecause  it  proclaimed 
truths  which  others  had  feare<l  to  utter, 
and  bec.ause  it  was  8[>oken  in  a  p.arlia- 
ment  where  long-winded  talkers  al)ound, 
but  where  eloquence  is  excecnlingly  rare. 
Not  far  from  the  two  officers,  the  late 
MinisU'r  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Visconti 
Venostii,  dines  op|H)site  to  .1  acini,  the 
pivsent  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who 
is  al>out  to  leave  for  Florence  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  coming  change 
of  capital.  Venosta  is  a  tall  fiiir  man 
from  the  V.alteline,  who  hmks  more  like 
a  fierman  than  an  Italian.  He  is  re¬ 
markably  qniet  in  manner  and  sober  in 
gestures  for  one  Innai  south  of  the  Alps. 
His  character  stands  high  for  ilisinterest- 
edness  and  patiiotism ;  and  although  not 
resjK)nsible  for  the  errors  of  his  former 
colleagues,  he  has  chivalrously  taken 
upon  himself  a  share  of  the  odium  cast 
upon  them,  and  manfully  defended  them 
in  the  Chaml>er  of  Deputies.  His  .abili¬ 
ties  are  good,  and  he  m.ule  one  of  the 
lx*st  speeches  delivered  in  the  Lower 
House  on  the  suVyect  of  the  change  of 
capital.  There  are  persons  in  Turin  who 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  at  no  distant 
date  he  will  again  hold  the  seals  of  office, 
j)OS8ibly  in  a  government  of  whirh  Cud- 
dini  will  also  be  a  member. 
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day ;  culinary  fiimacea  are  in  fiill  blast ;  | 
a  regiment  of  slim  black-coated  waiters 
glide  swiftly  and  noiselessly  about  the ' 
room,  or  hover  round  the  table  <f  hi'^e, 
watchful  for  the  wants  of  the  guests. 
If  you  have  been  long  enough  in  Turin,  , 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  carte  | 
du  paffs,  the  company  assembled  furnishes 
materials  for  amusing  study  and  obser¬ 
vation.  Neglecting  the  often-desciribed 
English  groups,  immetliately  recogniza¬ 
ble  by  the  beards  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  hat,  smooth  hair  of  the  ladies,  for¬ 
merly  a  foreign,  but  now  exchisively  an  : 
English  style,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to 
the  Italian  element  One  finds  plenty 
of  names  of  ancient  fame,  some  of  them 
l>ome  by  men  of  mark.  Here  are  scions 
of  old  nobility  from  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Cienoa,  whose  patronymics  figure  in 
many  a  gorgeous  page  of  Italian  history, 
crowded  with  narratives  of  war  and  en-  | 
terprise  of  revel  and  touniey.  One  al¬ 
most  wonders  to  see  what  humdrum 
prosaic  personages  these  inheritors  of 
great  names  and  far-descended  titles  in 
many  instances  are,  and  to  find  the  sages 
and  warriors  of  the  middle  ages  dwin¬ 
dled  into  prosy  deputies  and  puny  car- 
)>et-knights.  Here,  from  Naples,  are 
prinws  by  the  half-score,  many  of  whom 
would  be  puzzled  to  show  the  wherea- 
l)OUt  of  their  principalities,  but  who  are 
doubtless  great  men  in  their  own  land, 
although  they  may  scarcely  have  been 
heard  of  out  of  it.  Now  and  then  one 
hears  a  name  which  brings  a  fiood  of 
associations  to  one's  memory.  Here, 
for  example,  sits  a  calm  and  gentleman¬ 
like  senator  from  Florence  whose  name 
is  Strozzi,  and  one  is  cairied  back  to  the 
days  of  (.k)smo  di  Medici,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  his  gieat  ancestor  Filipjto,  the 
liothschild  of  the  middle  ages,  who  died 
tor  the  liberties  of  Florence  after  thrice 
enduring  the  torture.  Near  the  gentle 
and  refined-looking  bearer  of  this  gieat 
name  sits  a  young  man  with  an  eminent¬ 
ly  Italian  physiognomy.  Gherardesca, 
tiirect  descendant  of  that  Ungolino  m  Iio 
jierished  with  his  two  sons  and  two 
grandsons  in  the  Tower  of  Famine  at 
Pisa.  Further  on.  in  a  little  old  man, 
you  see  the  owner  of  those  fairj’  islands 
in  Lake  Maggiore,  Isola  Bella  and  Isola 
Madre,  where  one  feels  transjK)i1ed  to 
the  luxurious  tropics ;  he  too  boasts  of  a 


great  ancestor,  the  saintly  Carlo  Borro- 
meo.  There  has  been  a  hot  discussion 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  to-day,  and  the 
wnversation  at  table,  at  least  among  a 
dozen  deputies,  chiefiy  relates  to  it,  and 
is  of  a  most  animate<l  character.  Yon¬ 
der  sits  one  who  kiuovs  everybody,  and 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  talk  ;  an  old 
man  seemingly,  but  looking  older  tlnan 
he  really  is ;  a  pleasing  face,  with  weak 
eyes,  often  blinking  .as  if  distressed  by 
light  to  which  they  had  long  been  un¬ 
used  ;  a  gentle,  genial,  suffering  expres¬ 
sion  which  enlists  sympathy,  and  almost 
excites  compassion.  He  takes  much 
snuff ;  his  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse,  and 
frequently  br<»ken  by  a  deep  cough.  It 
is  not  with  impunity  that  eleven  years 
are  passed  in  NeajK)litan  prisons.  Carlo 
Poerio,  condemned  on  the  evidence  of 
sulmrned  witnesses,  was  tettere<i  to  a 
galley-slave,  and  wore  a  chain  weighing 
fifteen  English  ]>onnds,  like  a  common 
felon.  One  w'uiders  to  see  no  bitterness 
in  the  benign  face  of  the  prisoner  of  Mon- 
tesarchio,  but  one  discerns  in  the  placid 
lineaments  more  capability  of  patient  en¬ 
durance  than  energy  or  inenLil  j)Ower. 
The  amiable  and  loquacious  old  gentle¬ 
man  glides  gently  down  tlie  vale  of  age. 
He  would  Ihj  better  at  Naples  inhaling 
its  soft  breezes  than  in  this  harsh  ami 
cloudy  climate,  but  he  is  used  to  self- 
sacrifice;  and  <luty  deUiins  him  at  Turin. 
Not  fiu*  from  him  sits  Lacaita,  also  from 
Naples,  but  well  known  in  England, 
which  he  dearly  loves  and  wannly  ad¬ 
mires.  He  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
.admirable  results  of  English  principles, 
habits,  and  thoughts,  engrafted  uj)Ou  the 
warm,  impressionable,  and  perceptive 
nature  of  the  southern  Italian.  Near  him 
sit  several  Tuscan  deputies,  in  whom  the 
keen  observer  remarks  a  degree  of  men¬ 
tal  balance  and  c.alm  judgment  gener¬ 
ally  deficient  in  the  more  impulsive  and 
volatile  Neapolitans.  Those  gentlemen, 
with  characteristic  courtesy,  suppress  all 
outward  signs  of  joy  and  exultation  at 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  their  beau¬ 
tiful  Florence.  Here  is  an  Italian  ad¬ 
miral,  fat,  fair,  and  bald ;  and  near  to 
him  a  slender,  hand.'^ome  aide-tie-camp 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  His 
friends  |)oint  him  out  as  the  mirror  of 
honor,  the  personification  of  modern 
chivalry ;  and  the  passing  stranger  is 
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struck  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  face  j 
and  the  wondrous  depth  of  those  lari^e  i 
lustrous  eyes.  There  are  not  a  few  ex- 1 
ministers  at  the  table,  and  among  them  I 
the  late  Premier  Minghetti,  a  well-in- 1 
tentioned  man  of  some  cleverness,  but  j 
by  no  means  of  the  stuff  of  which  pritne-  j 
ministers  are  generally  made,  and  whose  ! 
sjmguine  temperament  and  administra- ' 
tive  incapacity  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
plunge  Italy  into  her  present  difticulties. 
Some  of  the  groups  at  the  side-tables 
are  not  without  interest.  Every  day  a 
solitary  old  man,  with  long  white  hair 
and  feeble  gait,  comes  noiselessly  into 
the  room,  and  pla(*es  himself  at  the  same 
small  table,  commanding  a  view  of  all 
the  guests ;  but  though  he  wears  specta¬ 
cles  to  assist  his  dim  sight,  he  does  not 
seem  to  heed  the  animated  groups  inces¬ 
santly  passing  Indore  him.  The  ])ale 
high  forehead  and  the  delicate  oval  face, 
with  its  pointed  white  beard,  rec^Jill  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Vandyke,  and  in  this  venerable 
gentleman,  the  tyjre  of  an  Italian  cour¬ 
tier,  we  see  an  aged  likeness  of  Charles 
I.  Family  misfortunes  have  left  him 
im|)overished  and  alone,  and  he  may  be 
seen  every  evening  .at  the  theatre,  a 
touching  picture  of  dignifie<l,  refined, 
and  lonely  old  age. 

Pass  we  to  the  next  table.  There  two 
men  seated  opposite  to  each  other  are 
dining  heartily  .and  cheerfully,  chatting 
and  smiling  like  j)ei‘sons  who  are  at  no 
loss  for  topics  interesting  alike  to  iMJth. 
One  is  dark  and  soldierly-looking,  with 
shining  Idack  hair  cut  r,ather  short,  and 
beginning  to  we.ar  aw.ay  at  the  crown, 
with  sh.aven  cheeks  and  black  mustache 
and  be.ard.  Ilis  nose  is  prominent,  his 
style  of  physiognomy  handsome  but  rather 
coarse,  his  expression  energetic  and  de¬ 
cided  rather  than  amiable  an<l  good-tem¬ 
pered,  his  complexion,  habitually  florid 
and  sunburnt,  has  now  a  dull  red  flush, 
due  prob.ably  to  dinner  and  the  heat  of 
the  room.  His  com])anion  is  a  slender 
man  with  rather  small  fe.atures,  tanned 
by  weather,  quiet  and  gentlemanlike  in 
manner.  He  wears  a  long  coat  but¬ 
toned  high,  with  a  gold  ch.ain  meander¬ 
ing  outside  it ;  he  has  no  mustaches,  and 
the  general  style  of  his  dress,  t.aken  in 
conjunction  with  the  collar  of  thick  grey¬ 
ish  w’hisker  that  completely  surrounds 
his  face,  gives  him  much  the  look  of  an 


Englishman — at  least  as  many  English¬ 
men  ap|)eared  some  ten  years  .ago,  before 
the  prjictice  of  we.aring  the  full  beard 
Iwcame  so  gcnenilly  adopted  among 
them.  In  fact,  :is  a  Frenchm.an  was  one 
day  heard  to  remark  of  this  gentleman, 

“  II  a  I'air  plus  Anglais  que  les  Anglais,” 
ainl  might  Ihj  put  in  the  s.ame  category 
with  a  well-known  Anglomaniac  Aus¬ 
trian  diplomatist,  who,  having  l>een  vi- 
tiq)erated  .as  an  Engli.shman  by  a  street 
Imy  he  had  accidentally  run  against,  gave 
the  Lad  a  clollar  for  the  compliment. 
Persons  who  have  seen  them  will  prob¬ 
.ably  recognize  in  the  above  |^en-and-ink 
portraits  the  most  rising  general  and  the 
most  distinguished  adminil  Italj  pos- 
.  sesses,  and  will  write  under  the  sketch 
;  the  names  of  Cialdini  and  Persano.  The 
'  former  lately  won  parliamentary  fame 
'  by  .a  speech  which  took  the  country  by 
surprise,  few  having  susjiected  the  ora¬ 
torical  [)Owers  of  the  dashing  and  suc¬ 
cessful  soldier.  The  s[M,‘ech,  which  had 
manifestly  been  stinlied,  was  a  clever 
and  effective  production,  ajid  it  won  the 
more  applause  because  it  proclaiine<l 
truths  which  others  h.ad  feared  to  utter, 
and  because  it  was  s{»oken  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  where  long-winde<i  talkers  almund, 
but  where  eloquence  is  excee<lingly  rare. 
Not  far  from  the  two  oflicers,  the  late 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afliiirs,  Visconti 
Venosta,  dines  opposite  to  .Tacini,  the 
present  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who 
is  about  to  leave  for  Florence  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  coming  change 
of  capital.  Venosta  is  a  Ldl  fair  man 
from  the  V.alterme,  who  looks  moi’e  like 
a  (icrman  than  an  Italian.  He  is  re¬ 
markably  quiet  in  manner  and  sober  in 
gestures  for  one  Iwrn  south  of  the  Alps. 
His  chanu^ter  stands  high  for  disinterest¬ 
edness  and  patriotism ;  and  although  not 
resi>onsible  for  the  errors  of  his  former 
colleagues,  he  h.as  chivalrously  taken 
upon  himself  a  share  of  the  odium  cjist 
upon  them,  and  manfully  defended  them 
in  the  Chand)er  of  Ueputies.  His  abili¬ 
ties  are  good,  and  he  made  one  of  the 
;  Ijest  speeches  delivered  in  the  Lower 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of 
'  (capital.  There  are  persons  in  Turin  who 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  at  no  distant 
I  date  he  will  again  hold  the  seals  of  office, 

I  possibly  in  a  government  of  whi«h  Ci.al- 
'  dini  will  also  be  a  member. 
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The  sole  beauty  of  Turin  is  its  glorious 
Alpine  range,  which  is  sometimes  cov- 
ere<l  with  snow  as  eaily  as  October. 
Later  in  the  yejir,  when  tlie  heavy  fogs 
roll  away  from  the  city,  the  stranger  is  | 
startled  to  see  a  towering  bulwark  of  i 
snow  rising  between  him  and  northern  | 
Kuro}»e.  Marvelous  and  entrancing  are  | 
the  effects  of  sunlight  upon  these  undu-  j 
lating  musses  when  seen  on  the  rare  oc-  j 
casion  of  a  clear  brilliant  day  ;  and  it  is  | 
difficult  to  believe  that  only  four  hours 
in  the  railway  will  bear  one  away  from 
these  frozen  peaks  to  Genoa  on  the  radi¬ 
ant  Mediterranean  and  to  the  palm- 
trees  of  the  Riviera.  Turin  seems  Italian  , 
only  to  those  w  ho  have  just  crossed  the  j 
inounUiiu  hairier ;  to  the  traveler  from  ^ 
the  south,  Piedmont  appeal’s  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Italy.  Few  linger  in  her  ' 
capital  longer  than  to  rejiose  after  the 
passage  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  encounter  it  Yet  Turin  can 
iKiast  of  a  few  collections  which  would 


the  town,  and  was  name<1  the  Porta  Pa- 
latina;  while  from  a  tradition  which  can 
not  be  traced,  the  <!ommon  people  call 
it  the  Prison  of  Ovid.  Turin  was  a 
marquisate  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
was  bo  often  sacked  and  ravaged  that 
only  one  sjiecimen  of  medieval  architect¬ 
ure  remains,  the  Palazzo  Madama,  in  the 
center  of  the  Pi.azza  Gastello.  Much  of 
the  old  simplicity  of  this  building  was 
destroyed  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
by  the  mother  of  Vittorio  Amedeo, 
whose  residence  it  wxs.  With  the  vi¬ 
cious  taste  of  the  jteriod,  she  decorated 
the  severe  old  )»ile  with  what  the  Italians 
call  a  “  majestic  fa<;ade’'  of  marble  col¬ 
umns  and  Corinthian  ))ihisters,  and  en¬ 
tirely  l)uilt  up  two  of  the  towers.  The 
eastern  side  escajK-*!  renovation,  and  the 
eye,  wearied  with  the  eternal  uniformity 
of  the  streets  and  squares  of  Turin,  rej>o- 
ses  gratefully  iq>on  the  disct»lored  moss- 
grown  w’all  and  the  tw'o  jucturesque 
medieval  towers  which  remain.  The 


be  deeme<I  well  worth  ins|)ection  any¬ 
where  but  on  the  borders  of  the  promis^ 
land  of  the  sight-seer.  The  Egyptian 
Museum  is  a  treasure  to  the  leanie<l;  j 
there  is  an  interesting  and  extremely  ; 
w'ell-arranged  armory,  and  the  gallery  of  i 
paintings  conUuns  some  choice  s]>eci- ; 
mens  of  Rembrandt,  Paul  Veronese,  | 
and  Albani,  and  even  claims  the  jwsses-  j 
sion  of  a  genuine  Raphael,  the  Madonna  , 
della  Teuda ;  but  comj)aratively  few'  visit 
them.  The  eager  tourist,  bound  for 
Florence  and  Rome,  reserves  his  enthu-  J 
siasm  for  their  renowned  galleries,  while  ; 
those  who  are  going  home  are  satiated  ■ 
with  art,  and  are  thankful  to  spare  the 
aching  eyes  and  overloaded  brtun.  The  ' 
style  of  Turin  is  essentially  prosaic  and 
uninteresting ;  and,  although  its  arcades 
are  a  purely  Italian  feature,  it  does  not  J 
look  like  the  threshold  of  that  pictur- 1 
esque  and  beautiful  country,  whose  pre-  j 
eminent  loveliness  has  ever  been  her 
ilistinction  and  misfortune.  Still  one 
must  mount  into  remote  antiquity  to  find 
the  origin  of  Turin,  which  derives  its  j 
lutrae  from  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  j 
ITie  vicissitudes  of  ages  have  sw'ept  i 
away  all  ti*ace8  of  the  occupation  by  the 
liomans,  except  a  w’all  which  is  flanked 
by  two  towt  rs,  and  forms  part  of  a  build- ' 
ing  now  knowm  as  II  Palazzo  dei  due  ! 
Torre;  formerly  it  served  as  a  gate  of. 


whole  building  narrowly  escai)e<l  destruc¬ 
tion  early  in  the  j)re.sent  century.  A 
gallery  wliich  connected  it  with  the  Roy¬ 
al  Palace  was  pulled  down,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  level  the  Palazzo  Madama 
aj»d  fill  up  the  venerable  moat,  in  onler 
to  lay  the  square  comj»letely  ojkmi.  For¬ 
tunately  Najmleon  had  the  good  ta.ste 
to  op|jose  such  an  act  of  barbarism, 
and  the  Senate  of  the  kingdom  now  meets 
in  the  great  hall,  while  the  reception- 
rooms  have  l>een  turned  into  a  tem|)o- 
rary  pitlure-gallery  for  the  collection 
already  alluded  to.  Although  Turin,  as 
we  have  said,  has  little  pretensions  in 
the  way  of  art  or  antiquity,  it  is  close  to 
the  loveliest  valleys  and  mountains  in 
the  world,  where  the  blue  skies  of  the 
south  combine  with  the  grand  scenery 
of  Switzerlan<l.  If  the  near  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  mountains  freezes  the  city  in 
winter,  and  brings  fog,  rain,  and  drizzle 
in  autumn,  it  facilitates  the  nmst  delight¬ 
ful  excursions  in  spring  and  summer 
among  the  scarcely  known  valleys  which 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Pie<Imontese  Alps  ; 
and  the  lover  of  nature  will  always  asso¬ 
ciate  Turin,  in  spite  of  its  own  uuattnic- 
tiveness,  with  Ins  pleas;intest  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Italy. 

The  time  is  past,  however,  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  contemplation  of  scenery  or  study 
of  art.  It  must  be  a  naiTow  mind  which 
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can  bound  its  sympathies  at  tliis  time  with¬ 
in  sucii  restricted  limits.  Otlier  and  {great¬ 
er  interests  liave  sprung  up  in  the  land 
so  long  looked  upon  as  a  mere  museum 
for  the  studious.  A  whole  nation  h.as 
arisen  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  a  slum¬ 
ber  mistaken  for  death,  eager  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  detracUtrs  who  pronounced  it 
utterly  defunct,  and  fit  only  to  sujiply 
Europe  with  singers  .and  scene-painters. 

Even  the  capabilities  of  the  race  have 
been  doubtetl.  So  low  had  the  motlern 
Italians  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations,  that 
the  pombihtji  of  their  regeneration  has 
been  questioned,  and  much  has  been 
written  to  prove  that  they  are  utterly  ef¬ 
fete,  that  liaving  reached  their  highest 
development  they  have  fulfilled  their  a|)- 
pointed  destiny,  and,  worn  out,  will  grad- 
ally  fade  away  before  the  ailvances  of 
younger  and  more  vigorous  memlwrs  of 
the  human  family.  This  view,  however, 
is  chiefly  taken  by  mere  votaries  of  art, 
who  hold  all  other  progress  cheaply,  who 
estimate  the  greatness  of  nations  accord- 1 
ing  to  their  artistic  development,  and  who  ' 
grow  eloquent  when  they  descant  upon 
the  famous  times  of  the  Medici,  forgetful 
or  regardless  that  Italy’s  most  glorious 
perio<l  of  painting  and  sculpture  was  also 
that  of  the  grossest  su|K.*rstition  and  most 
degraded  moral  and  social  condition.  Her 
patrons  were  often  profligate  tyrants,  and 
the  narrowest  bigotry  was  sometimes  the 
source  of  her  artist’s  purest  inspirations. 
In  fact,  since  faith  in  her  Church  luis  de¬ 
clined,  no  source  of  inspiration  seems  to 
have  remained  to  her.  Her  religion  and 
her  rulers  reduced  her  to  a  lethargy  in 
which  she  quietly  dozed  on  for  centuries, 
while  the  foreigner  made  her  a  battle¬ 
field,  and  fought  about  and  dismembered 
her  at  his  i)lea.sure.  Meanwhile  other  and 
less  gifte<l  nations  have  outstripped  her 
in  her  own  arts.  Her  people  are  not  less 
endowe<l  by  nature  tluin  formerly,  but 
there  is  no  culture,  no  elevated  standard 
of  excellence,  no  spur  to  perfection. 
Taste  abounds ;  everybody  has  it ;  it  is 
the  birthright  of  the  whole  people  and  an 
inalienable  part  of  their  n.ature,  but  they 
turn  it  to  no  account,  and  one  comes  to 
the  land  of  myrtles  and  roses  to  find  no 
gardens,  and  to  the  birthplace  of  song  to 
find  no  music.  In  ]iroportion  us  n.v 
ture  has  been  bountiful,  man  luis  been 
heedless.  How  far  representative  insti¬ 


tutions  will  tend  to  develop  the  peculiar 
cap.abilitie8  of  the  race,  I'em.ains  to  be 
seen :  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
degree  of  moral  excellence  and  material 
})rosperity  that  have  never  existed  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  seem  unfortunately  opposed 
to  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  art. 
Italians,  however,  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  severe  English  standard.  Their 
teintK^rament  is  essentially  artistic  and 
sensuous ;  it  repudiates  toil,  and  de¬ 
mands  time  for  pure  sensjition.  They  are 
vehement,  impulsive,  and  morbidly  sen¬ 
sitive,  shrinking  from  a  single  word  of 
censure,  and  gi-eedy  of  praise.  He  who 
wmuld  be  accounted  their  friend  must 
never  find  a  fault,  but  approve  without 
qualificiition.  This  weakness  is  particu¬ 
larly  visible  in  their  political  life.  They 
are  not  content  with  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  all  Euro|)e  that  they  have  done 
a  great  deal ;  they  like  to  be  told  tluit 
they  have  attained  i)erfection.  Their 
craving  for  flattery  and  dread  of  blame 
liave  destroyed  all  criticism.  The  Italians 
deal  only  in  eulogy,  and  their  language 
luas  shartsl  in  the  genenil  decline ;  it  has 
lost  its  vigor,  become  wordy,  illogical, 
and  inexact — the  natural  result  of  the 
purposeless  lives  and  tame  insincerity  of 
those  who  have  used  and  moulded  it  since 
the  days  of  Dante.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  various  It.alian  states,  however,  h.as 
already  ju'oduced  a  change,  which  may 
be  detected  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Chambers.  A  new  and  more  vigorous 
dialect  is  being  created  by  the  general 
adoption  of  w’ords  hitherto  confined  to 
this  or  that  province.  Doubtless  the 
very  character  of  the  language  will  un¬ 
dergo  a  transformation  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  new  thoughts  and  principles. 
With  respect  for  trutlj  will  come  exacti¬ 
tude  of  expression ;  promptitude  and 
businesslike  habits  will  beget  terseness 
and  vigor,  to  the  exclusion  of  voluminous 
.and  inflated  phrises  of  little  or  no  signi¬ 
fication. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Italians,  and  in  the  southern  provinces, 

'  where,  in  IHGO,  only  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  in  a  thousand  could  read,  the 
proportion  is  rapidly  rising.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  not  as  yet  an  equal 
improvement  among  the  upper  classes, 
j  Intercoui’se  with  other  nations  will  of  ne- 
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t-ewjity  enlighten  them  in  time,  but  the 
M’hole  system  of  education  must  be 
i-Jianged,  and  a  different  estimate  set  uj»- 
ou  the  value  of  mental  cultivation,  ere 
Italian  noblemen,  as  a  class,  can  take 
their  place  among  men  of  enlightened 
minds  and  noble  aspirations  in  other 
countries ;  while  nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 
ane  and  frivolous  than  the  lives  of  the 
women,  who,  themselves  subject  to  priest¬ 
ly  authority,  too  often  exercise  a  baneful 
influence  over  the  men  of  their  fsunilies. 
The  early  youth  of  a  girl  of  the  upjHjr 
class  is  passetl  in  a  convent  or  under 
harassing  and  unnecessary  restrictions. 
Scarcely  any  intercourse  is  |»ermitted 
with  young  j)eople  of  the  opposite  sex ; 
in  fact,  to  secure  a  good  man  iage,  a  young 
lady  ought  to  be  kept  almost  in  complete 
seclusion.  Meanwhile,  it  ollen  happens 
that  a  high-spirited  girl  employs  her  whole 
intelligence  in  deceiving  her  mother  and 
evading  her  vigilance.  Matches  are 
sometimes  made  by  signs  in  the  streets, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  parents,  to  whom 
it  has  never  oeciiired  to  substitute  princi¬ 
ples  for  espionage.  As  m.ay  be  expect¬ 
ed,  once  freed  by  marriage  from  the 
thraldom  of  girlhood,  a  career  of  folly, 
and  often  of  vice,  is  nin  by  w'omen  natu¬ 
rally  gifted  with  every  capability  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  wives,  good  mothers,  and  ex¬ 
emplary  members  of  society,  had  they 
but  had  a  rational  training  and  a  fair 
share  of  enjoyment  before  they  were 
married  to  a  man  chosen  by  their  family, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  themselves. 
The  strong  love  of  Italians  for  children 
often  exercises  a  beneficial  influence,  and 
many  a  young  jmd  beautiful  woman  is 
absolutely  and  entiiely  devoted  to  her 
cliildren  with  an  abnegation  of  self  sel¬ 
dom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in 
the  homes  of  domestic  England.  If  there 
be  no  children,  the  theatre  is  the  only 
resom'ce;  the  husband  prefers  his  cafe, 
or  devotes  himself  to  a  reigning  belle  in 
;mother  box  ;  so  the  wife  is  escoited  by 
his  friend — hence  the  origin  of  the  now' 
somewhat  unfashionable  appendage  of 
the  cavaliere  servente.  One  is  startled  to 
hear  well-known  scandalous  stories  of  the 
leaders  of  society,  who,  scarcely  repent¬ 
ant  of  the  sins  of  their  youth,  S|>end  their 
mornings  in  devotion  and  their  evenings 
in  rec«)tion8  or  the  never-palling  thea¬ 
tre.  The  tone  in  which  immorality  is 


8fK)ken  of  indicates  only  too  truly  the  low 
j  standard  of  the  whole  country' ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubte<i  that  even  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  there  has  been  some  imnrovement 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  However,  tlutre 
is  little  or  no  mental  culture:  formerly, 
at  Naples,  the  women  of  the  middle  class 
were  kept  ignorant  upon  ]»rinciple;  they 
were  not  taught  to  write,  lest  they  should 
communicate  with  their  lovers.  In  North- 
.  ern  Italy  they  have  always  lH*en  moread- 
^  vanced,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in 
Turin,  where  the  language  is  chiefly 
com|K>unded  of  Ihilian  and  Provem;al, 
two  old  romances  of  chivalry  :ire  reprint¬ 
ed  every  year,  and  are  the  fiivorite  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  j>eople.  Among  the  higher 
classes  these  romances  are  unknown ;  no 
book  ever  cuml>ers  the  tables  except  a 
“  Journal  des  Modes,”  or  an  occ:isional 
French  novel.  Art  and  liteniture  are 
never  spoken  of  in  society,  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  Tauchnitz  novel  would  give  a 
lady  the  dreJided  re|>utation  of  a^v  b/eu. 

A  strong  line  of  demarc.-ition  exi8t.s 
among  the  men .  The  man  of  science  or  let¬ 
ters  does  not,  as  with  us,  mingle  in  general 
society,  but  keeps  to  his  class,  and  shrinks 
fi’om  the  unlearned  and  ungenial  aristo¬ 
crat.  It  is  not  pride  and  exclusiveness 
that  here  sunder  chisses  Jis  in  Germany, 
for  the  Italian  nobleman  is  affable  to 
every'body,  and  the  high-l>oni  lady  chats 
with  her  coachman,  and  calls  her  maid 
“yiy/j'a  mia."  Uncongeniality  is  the  real 
barrier  that  divides  society. 

One  of  the  worst  symptonjs  in  iLily  at 
the  present  monumt  is  the  violent  a<lmi- 
ration  of  everything  French.  In  a  nation 
aspiring  to  bo  free  and  constitutional,  her 
representatives  constantly  quote  French 
history  and  French  precedents  even  in  the 
Chambers,  but  rarely  allude  to  those  of 
England,  whose  institutions  they  prof  ss 
to  imitate.  It  might  have  been  w'ell  for 
Italy  if,  before  attempting  constitutional 
government,  she  had  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  enlightened  despotism  under  a 
ruler  who  would  have  governed  her  res¬ 
olutely  for  her  good,  until  she  was  train¬ 
ed  into  governing  herself.  Even  the 
hated  Austrians  have  left  benefici:il  ef¬ 
fects  behind  them  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
cleiiiiliness  of  the  streets  and  the  sujierior 
decency  of  public  habits.  In  truth,  one 
is  hourly  amazed  and  disgusted  by  the 
coarse  and  tiltliy  practices  of  a  people  cer- 
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tainly  not  deficient  in  refinement  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  singularly  endued  with  courte¬ 
sy  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others ;  but  strange  inconsistencies  meet 
one  at  every  turn.  Most  of  the  books 
about  Italy  give  only  one  side  of  the  pic- , 
ture ;  her  fatal  bejiuty  bewilders  the  judg- ' 
luent ;  the  deceit  and  falsehoo<l  of  her 
children  are  pardone<l  for  the  sake  of 
their  gnice  and  attractiveness  ;  their  rags 
and  dill  add  to  the  picturescjueness  of  a 
c*ountry  where  so  many  come  only  to  seek 
pictorial  effects.  Peojde  travel  less  in 
quest  of  truth  than  of  enjoyment,  and 
when  distance  lends  her  usual  enchant¬ 
ment,  even  the  drawbacks  which  could 
not  l»e  ignored  when  absolutely  present, 
fade  from  the  memory  altogether.  The 
result  has  been  dejdorable  for  Italy.  She 
has  become  accustomed  to  extravagant 
eulogium,  and  spoiled  by  indiscriminate 
])raise ;  and  she  refuses  to  believe  that 
her  j>restige  is  entirely  due  to  the  glory  ' 
of  the  past,  and  to  that  marvelous  natu¬ 
ral  la'auty  which  owes  nothing  to  man, 
and  which  man,  with  all  his  vices  and  cor¬ 
ruptions,  is  still  {>owerlesst4j  impair.  I 
The  Italians  have  been  considered  the 
moral  antipodes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
yet  there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  races,  and  as  strong  <lissim- 
ilarities  between  the  former  and  their 
Gallic  neighbors.  Sim])le,  natural,  and 
absolutely  free  from  all  attempts  at  the- 
atiical  effect  in  their  language  and  man-  ■ 
ners,  they  are  singularly  sympathetic, 
aiul  one  feels  for  their  failings  much  the 
same  indulgence  extended  to  those  of 
children.  Indeed  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  tyranny  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  old  governments  either  kept 
the  people  in  tutelage  like  children,  or 
degraded  them  almost  below  the  dignity  I 
of  maidiood.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  a  strong  English  influence,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social,  should  counteract  the  in¬ 
sidious  French  tendencies  which  daily 
grow  more  evident,  and  are  much  de¬ 
plored  by  right-minded  Italians  them¬ 
selves.  An  English  education  engrafted 
u]>on  the  Italian  character  produces  an 
admirable  combination.  A  few  young 
men  affect  the  English  style,  speak  the 
language  fluently,  and  have  even  acquired 
the  true  insular  tranquility  of  utterance, 
liut  when  the  most  successful  imitator 
rises  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  or  Cham¬ 


ber,  there  is  a  startling  transformation. 
The  words  pour  forth  with  wonderful 
volubility,  in  clear,  distinct,  and  vibrating 
tones,  and  the  rapid  and  graceful  ges¬ 
tures,  especially  of  the  animated  Neapo- 
litan.s,  almost  distract  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner  from  the  subject  of  the  speech. 
It  must  be  the  vehement  utterance  and 
constant  gesticulation  of  the  Italian  ora¬ 
tor  that  so  soon  fatigue  him,  and  render 
a  long  discourse  a  far  greater  effort  to 
him  than  it  is  found  to  be  by  more  phleg¬ 
matic  speakers.  Every  three-ijuaiters  of 
an  hour  he  requires  a  “  riposo,”  a  pause 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  plentiful  recoui-se  is 
had  to  sugar-and- water  at  intervals iluring 
the  whole  speech.  A  loud,  distinct  ut¬ 
terance  is  the  habit  of  the  whole  people ; 
in  the  south  it  often  ri.ses  into  a  squall, 
and  even  among  the  higher  classes  harsh 
and  hoarse  voices  grate  painfully  upon 
the  fastidious  ear.  Not  many  years  ago, 
an  English  gentleman,  unacquainted  with 
this  peculiarity,  remarked  at  a  large  par¬ 
ty,  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  Neajioli- 
tan  capital,  “  If  I  did  not  know  I  was 
in  the  best  society  in  Naples,  I  should 
think  myself  in  Bedlam.” 

In  tho.se  days  there  w’ere  other  little 
peculiarities  which  probably  no  longer 
exist.  Young  men  of  fashion  had  vague 
ideas  of  geography,  and  one  asked  an 
English  lady,  “  which  was  the  largest 
place,  England  or  London  ?”  King  Per¬ 
il  inand  would  probably  have  preferred 
that  the  youth  had  never  heard  of  either. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  high  |)osition  at 
Court,  who,  after  some  trouble,  had  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  travel,  shipped  him¬ 
self  on  board  a  French  steamer,  and  when 
told  that  she  was  three  hundred  horse 
power,  innocently  asked  where  the  horses 
were!  Ten  years  have  wTought  vast 
changes  even  in  that  darkest  corner  of  the 
peninsula.  An  older  man,  and  a  compatri¬ 
ot  of  the  courtier  cited  above,  observed 
but  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  “  Railways,  steamboats,  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph,  and  a  free  press,  have  made 
the  civilized  world  like  one  family.  No 
new  discovery,  no  truth,  can  long  be  the 

Iirivilege  of  one  people  only.”  King 
'’erdinand  knew  this  so  well  that,  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  prevent  foreigners 
from  entering  his  country,  he  took  cAre 
to  keep  his  own  subjects  at  home.  People 
who  lived  in  the  provinces  had  often  to 
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maiKTUvre  for  a  year  to  pet  leave  to  I 
vinit  Naples,  and  longer  journeys  were 
exceptions  indeed.  Even  energetic  Brit¬ 
ish  travelera  were  sometimes  worn  out 
by  the  fatigue,  bustle,  and  worry  attend¬ 
ant  uj)on  an  expedition  to  Naples  and  its 
environs.  From  the  hoiii  of  landing, 
l>eset  by  beggars,  unceasingly  importun¬ 
ed  for  money  by  officials,  living  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  noise,  and  a  state  of  perpet¬ 
ual  warfare  with  guides  and  hackney- 
coachmen,  life  became  insupportable. 
Many  have  been  driven  away  by  this 
combination  of  annoyances,  added  to  the 
M'ant  of  comfort,  an<^  the  absence  of  the 
appliances  of  civilization,  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  every  other  city  where  English 
congregate.  In  truth,  whilst  all  other 
places  progressed,  Naples  stood  still,  and 
lived,  like  Italy  in  general,  upon  her])a8t 
reputation.  Even  public  safety  was  little 
cared  for  in  those  days.  In  1857  a  young 
Englishman  was  attacked  in  the  Chiaja, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  Possibly  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  only  plunder,  but  the  young  man 
resisting,  the  niffians  8tabbe<l  him.  Pass¬ 
ers-by  heard  and  saw'  the  attiick,  but  not 
a  soul  ventured  to  interfere.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man  dragged  himself  to  a  house 
kept  by  an  Englishwoman,  where  he  was 
sheltered  and  cared  for.  He  died  in  a 
week.  His  Majesty  having  just  before 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  on  the  auspicious  ' 
event  of  the  birth  of  a  prince,  al)out  tw’O 
bundled  common  felons  had  been  releas¬ 
ed  from  the  galleys,  and  the  jioliee  were 
too  much  engaged  in  looking  after  jxiliti- 
cal  offenders,  and  in  dispersing  groups  of 
three  or  four  persons,  to  have  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  mere  murderers  and  robbers.  j 
Subsequently  to  the  Revolution  of 
18(i0,  quantities  of  police  records  were 
sold  as  waste  paper ;  and  some  of  these, 
discovered  in  a  shop  in  the  island  of  Cap¬ 
ri,  came  into  the  hands  of  persons  to 
whom  their  contents  related.  A  young 
English  lady,  who  had  been  for  three 
years  resident  in  Naples,  found  in  them, 
to  her  amazement,  a  minute  record  of 
most  of  her  movements  and  acts,  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Among 
her  friends  and  acquaintances  were  some 
one  on  whom  the  authorities  looked  with 
suspicion,  and  thus  it  doubtless  was  that 
she  had  been  subjected  to  a  surveillance 
whose  closeness  must  have  given  the  |)o- 
lice  an  amount  of  trouble  certainly  not 


compensated  by  the  results  obtained.  To 
her  amusement  and  gratification  the 
faded  memories  of  many  a  pleasant  ex¬ 
cursion  and  adventure  were  revived  by 
entries  like  the  following:  “June  1857. 
La  Signorina,  with  her  father  and  the 
notorious  Don  E.,  sailed  to  Capri  in  the 
English  war-steamer,  which  called  for 
them  at  Sorrento.  Before  landing  the 
whole  party  went  to  curiosare  in  the  Blue 
Grotto.”  While  chronicling  these  tri¬ 
fles,  matters  of  real  importiince  to  them 
and  to  the  Government  constantly  escap¬ 
ed  the  observation  of  these  purblind  j)o- 
lice  spies.  The  notorious  Don  E.  above 
mentioned  was  a  benevolent  foreigner, 
an  enthusiast  for  the  Italian  cause,  w'hose 
long  acquaintance  with  Naples,  with  its 
ways  and  its  people,  sometimes  enabled 
him  to  interpose  between  persecuted  lib¬ 
erals  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Government. 
In  that  same  year  of  1857  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  which  gave  unbounded  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  him  and  to  the  lady  in  question, 
and,  if  the  police  ever  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it,  it  was  only  ajn-^  coup — too  late 
to  avail  them,  and  no  mention  of  the  af¬ 
fair  was  likely  to  be  made  in  their  re¬ 
cords.  Two  Neajiolitans,  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  independent  means,  incurred 
the  suspicions  or  the  ill-will  of  the  police. 
This  w'as  no  uncommon  occurrence  at 
that  time  in  Naples.  Men  of  irreproach¬ 
able  character  were  not  unfrequently 
pitched  uj)on  by  the  sbirri  for  persecution 
on  political  gix)unds.  It  mattered  not 
that  no  shadow  of  proof  existed  against 
them,  that  neither  by  word  nor  deed  had 
they  manifested  disaffection  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  of  things.  They  were  known 
or  believed  to  sympathize  with  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party  ;  or  j)erhap8  they  led  retired 
lives,  avoided  the  cafes,  and  were  sus- 
|)ected  of  reading  and  even  of  thinking ; 
in  this  latter  ca.se  they  were  certainly 
dangerous  members  of  society  and  proper 
prison  inmates.  Shut  them  up  by  all 
means ;  they  need  not  know  of  what  they 
are  accused — advise  them  not  to  ask. 
Alas!  how  many  innocent  men  rotted 
away  their  lives  in  the  dark  mouldy  dun¬ 
geons  of  Ischia  or  the  Vicaria — victims, 
perhaps,  to' some  real  offender  who  had 
secured  his  own  safety  by  zeal  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  guiltless.  Tyranny  in  Italy 
has  not  seldom  been  indebted  for  its  se¬ 
cret  information  to  that  base  pusillanimi- 
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ty  which  seeks  to  secure  immunity  from  '  and  the  new-comers  went  below.  For  a 
suspicion  by  the  betrayal  of  confidence,  few  minutes  the  officer  paced  the  deck, 
or  by  affording  false  information.  apparently  deep  in  thought,  and  then 

In  the  case  of  the  two  gentlemen  above  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered.  There 
referred  to,  a  false  friend  had  pointed  was  a  grand  ball  that  night  at  the  Acca- 
them  out  as  hostile  to  the  Government,  demia  Reale,  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Having  fortunately  received  timely  warn-  Royal  Palace,  and  at  midnight  Captain 

ing,  they  h.'ul  contrived  for  two  w’hole  ' - made  his  appearance  there,  lie 

years  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police  sought  the  English  lady,  and  whispered, 
by  incessant  change  of  place,  re|)eatedly  “  They  are  on  board ;  I  sail  in  an  hour, 
escaping  over  the  roofs  of  houses  during  and  have  come  only  to  show  myself.” 
domiciliary  visits.  This  wretched  exist-  “  If  those  around  us  did  but  know,”  said 
ence  had  become  unendurable,  and  at  all  the  lady,  glancing  at  the  awful  Minister 
hazards  they  resolved  to  attempt  an  es-  of  Police  then  passing  with  a  Neapolitan 
cape  from  the  country.  In  the  Ray  of  general  well  known  for  his  hatreti  of  the 
Naples  there  lay  a  foreign  man-of-war  Liberal  i>arty,  “  we  should  both  be  ar- 
Boon  leaving  for  Malta.  Were  it  possi-  rested.”  But  nol)ody  ever  did  know, 
hie  to  get  on  board  they  would  be  in  By  daybreak  the  frigate  was  miles  away 
safety,  and  Doti  E.  w'as  appealed  to  as  from  the  beautiful  bay,  making  for  sorched 
intercessor  in  this  case  of  real  distress.  It  and  sun-browned  Malta.  The  diligent 
wjis  said  he  was  a  countryman  of  the  ca|)-  police  continued  to  scour  the  lanes,  and 
tain  of  the  frigate,  but  whether  that  were  prowl  into  garrets  and  over  the  roofs; 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  they  were  one  but  their  prey  had  esc;iped,  and  their  per- 
day  seen  in  earnest  confabulation  on  the  secutors  never  knew  how  they  had  been 
(juarterdeck  of  the - .  It  was  easy  to  outwitted.  Meanwhile  the  fugitives  re¬ 

satisfy  the  commander  that  the  persons  ceived  money  under  feigned  names  in 
desirous  of  a  passage  under  the  protection  Malta,  until  the  downfall  of  Bourbon  rule 
of  his  flag  were  no  criminals,  but  victims  in  1860  released  them  and  hundreds  of 
of  the  most  groundless  persecution.  A  few  others  from  exile,  and  many  from  a  cap- 
hours  after  the  captain  came  on  shore  to  tivity  worse  than  death, 
bid  his  friends  good-l)ye,  and  called  upon  During  that  j>eriod  of  espionage  and 
Don  E.  This  visit  wiis  mentioned  in  the  tyranny  at  Naples,  brigandage,  always 
police  diary,  but  only  as  numl>er8  of  oth-  the  cui*se  of  the  country,  wjw  kept  within 
ers  were,  and  the  entry  was  unaccompa-  moderate  limits.  Though  robbery  in  every 
iiied  by  comments  indicating  that  any  other  form  was  universal,  the  highways 
suspicion  or  importance  was  attached  to  were  comparatively  safe,  atlea.stin  the  im- 
it  We  may  presume  that  the  police  j  mediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital ;  and 
never  knew  that  a  council  of  war  was  even  in  Sicily,  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
held  in  the  drawing-room  of  that  house  Minister  of  Police,  the  dreaded  Manis- 
upon  the  Chiaja.  and  that,  before  the  !  calco,  one  might  travel  securely  from  one 
capUiiu  left,  the  English  lady,  on  whom  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  It  did  not 
so  special  a  watch  was  kept,  laughingly  suit  King  Ferdinand  to  permit  brigandage 
selected  from  a  basket  of  visiting-cards  on  a  large  scale,  as  his  predecessors  had 
upon  the  table  those  of  a  sUinch  partisan  often  done  ;  but  by  isolating  his  provin- 
of  the  Government,  and  cutting  them  in  ces  and  rigidly  repressing  every  attemjd 
halves  with  wrtjiin  j)eculiar  zigzags  of  at  progi  ess  or  communication  from  with- 
the  Bci.ssors,  handed  two  of  the  lueces  to  out,  he  did  much  to  perjHjtuate  a  condi- 
the  departing  sailor.  That  night  it  still  tion  of  society  eminently  favorable  to  its 
wanted  some  hoims  to  moonrise  when  a  existence.  Ilis  moral  appreciation  of  the 
small  boat  with  niuttled  oars  glided  into  vo<*ation  may  be  surmised  from  the  al- 
the  deep  gloom  below  the  side  of  the  fri-  most  incredible  fjict  that  he  pensioned  a 
gate.  A  minute  afterwards  two  stran-  well-known  leader  and  his  band,  and  as- 
gem  stood  upon  her  deck,'  bowed  to  signed  them  a  retreat  in  the  island  of 
an  officer  who  advanced  to  meet  them,  Ischia.  They  had  committed  the  error 
and  silently  presented  him  with  the  of  lieing  too  daring,  and  violating  the 
counterparts  of  the  cards  he  had  re-  outward  decency  which  the  King  prided 
ceived  tliat  morning.  He  nodded,  himself  ujton  maintaining  throughout  his 
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dominionB.  The  traditional  and  pictur¬ 
esque  bandit  disappeared  for  a  time  from 
the  l>eaten  track,  and  the  most  adventur¬ 
ous  travelers  seldom  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him.  During  the  least  perilous  period, 
however,  of  the  late  King's  reign,  a  party 
of  English  ladies  met  with  a  ludicrous  , 
adventure  on  the  dreary  road  which 
skirts  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  leiuling  froni 
that  city  to  Ptestum.  A  few  miles  from 
the  Temples  the  carriage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  of  horsemen,  to  all  appearance , 
mounted  gensdarmes.  Saluting  the  la¬ 
dies  respectfully,  the  leader  informed 
them  that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  escort  all  travelers  to  Paes- 
tum  and  back  at  a  charge  of  ten  piiistres. 
The  unprotected  ladies  thought  it  a  most 
considerate,  though  rather  exjiensive,  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  thankfully  accepted  the 
escort  of  the  gallant  band.  How  vividly 
that  wild  and  beautiful  drive  comes  back 
to  memory  after  the  lapse  of  long  years ! 
The  broad  smooth  road  coasting  the 
slumbering  Mediterranean;  the  sapphire 
sea  flecked  with  graceful  lateen  sails.  Sa¬ 
lerno  lies  behind,  backed  by  a  moss-grown 
ruined  ca-stle.  At  the  farthest  point  is 
seen  Vietri ;  whence  may  be  traced  a  faint 
white  line  creeping  along  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf, 
broken  here  and  there  by  slender  campa¬ 
nile  and  clusters  of  human  habitations. 
Amalfi,  gleaming  high  against  the  tower¬ 
ing  cliffs,  closes  that  unrivaled  road,  so 
often  painted  from  the  cave  of  the  Cap- 
uccini  Monastery,  which,  rising  above  the 
town,  commands  the  whole  bay.  Vet 
higher  still,  jierched  on  the  loftiest  moun¬ 
tain-summit,  sits  Positano ;  to  the  left 
Scaricatoia,  even  more  unap])roachal>le  ; 
at  their  feet  lie  the  verdant  little  Syren 
isles,  while  in  the  distance  Capri  reiHJses 
upon  the  azure  watere  like  a  lion  couch- 
ant  guarding  the  Bay  of  Na|)le8.  To  the 
tourist’s  left  rises  a  range  of  mountains 
bounding  the  m;ilaria-stricken  plain,  along 
which  the  swift  little  horses,  harnesse<l 
three  abreast,  jingling  with  bells  and 
decked  with  nodding  plumes,  canter  mer¬ 
rily.  Under  the  shade  of  the  mountains 
are  seen  villages — Battipagliaand  Eboli — 
the  latter  an  ominous  name.  Tliere, 
thirty  years  ago,  a  young  English  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  murdered  by  seven 
bri^nds.  Munay  tells  the  story,  and 
theu-  countrymen  look  with  a  shmldering 


interest  towards  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
How  thankfully  the  ladies  at  this  point 
saw  themself  surrounded  by  their  milita¬ 
ry  guard  may  be  imagined .  The.w?-</M- 

ant  officials  punctually  performed  their 
part,  of  the  agreement;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  ladies  had  returned  to  Naples  and 
told  the  story,  that  they  had  the  least  idea 
that  they  ha<l  been  the  heroines  of  an  ad¬ 
venture  with  real  brigands,  who  had  hit 
upon  this  polite  and  novel  mode  of  pur- 
suingtheir  calling.  Brigandage  then  wore 
its  mildest  asj)ect.  It  is  in  times  of  po¬ 
litical  excitement  that  external  agencies 
excite  mere  highwaymen  into  the  wm- 
mission  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties. 
In  thinly  inhabited  districts,  where  roads 
and  large  towns  are  few  and  hiding-places 
plenty,  banditti  are  the  natural  ])roduct 
of  the  soil ;  and,  even  in  families  of  a 
superior  class,  a  little  excess  of  severity 
on  the  part  of  a  father  towards  a  son  sent 
the  latter  to  enlist  with  the  brigands  as 
commonly  as  imjiatience  of  restraint  in 
former  days  drove  the  wild  English  boy  to 
sea.  Even  now  brigandage  is  by  no  means 
entirely  confined  to  the  Neapolitan  provin¬ 
ces.  At  the  present  moment  a  daring  rob¬ 
ber  infests  the  country  round  Lake  Thra- 
symene.  His  name  is  Cinicchia,  and  he 
began  his  career  of  crime  by  stabbing  his 
own  brother  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  cared  not  to  interfere  in 
the  family  quarrel.  He  fled  from  justice 
and  took  to  the  road,  or  it  perhaps  should 
rather  be  said  to  the  woods,  and  for  years 
he  has  lived  by  levying  black-mail  upon 
all  who  have  aught  to  give,  excepting 
only  one  or  two  powerful  families, 
who.se  intercession  in  his  behalf  he  hoj>e8 
to  se<-ure  by  this  forbearance.  He  is  a 
celebrity  in  his  way,  and  the  district  he 
haunts  abounds  in  tales  of  his  audacious 
exploits.  Not  long  ago  the  steward  of  a 
rich  absentee  landlord  was  making  up  ac¬ 
counts  with  an  agent,  and  came  upon  an 
entry  of  twenty  crowns  as  “  paid  to  Cin¬ 
icchia.”  “  What  next?”  cried  the  stew¬ 
ard  ;  “  this  can  never  jjass.”  “  What 
can  I  do?”  piteously  inquired  the  agent ; 
“  when  Cinuichia  demands  money,  Cin¬ 
icchia  will  have  it.”  The  bailiff  still  de¬ 
murred.  Suddenly  he  was  startled  by  a 
knock  at  the  house  door,  .and  a  loud  voice 
called  his  name  and  summoned  him  to  de¬ 
scend  and  o|)en.  Tlie  bailiff  turned  pale 
and  stood  irresolute,  “You  had  better 
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come,”  said  the  voice,  “  and  bring  two 
Imndred  crowns  with  you.  I  know  you 
have  tlie  money  in  the  liouse.  I  am  Cin- 
icchia.”  The  frightened  bailiff  hesitate<l 
no  longer,  but  went  down  with  the  two 
hundred  crowns,  which  he  charged  to  his 
employer’s  account  with  the  agent’s  twen¬ 
ty.  All  attempts  to  catch  this  robber 
have  hitherto  been  in  vain.  He  never 
sleeps  under  a  roof,  continually  changes 
hi.s  lurking-places,  and  his  loaded  revolver 
is  ever  in  his  hand.  Notwithstanding  his 
impunity  and  sucx'ess — for  he  is  known 
to  have  amassed  large  sums — he  is  weary 
of  an  outlaw’s  existence,  and  lately  made 
overtures  to  the  authorities,  through  one 
of  the  families  he  had  never  molested.  He 
declared  his  wish  to  retire  from  business, 
ami  asked  to  be  allowed  to  settle  three 
thou-sand  crowns  upon  his  family  and  em¬ 
bark  for  America,  w'here  he  pro[K>sed 
reverting  to  his  original  trade  ot  a  ma¬ 
son.  The  Government  was  willing  to 
consent,  but  iinjMjsed  the  condition  that 
he  should  give  up  his  associates. — 
With  the  proverbial  honor  of  his  class,  | 
he  refused  to  be  guilty  of  a  hmlinu^nto ; 
and  as,  upon  the  other  hand,  none  will 
betray  so  loyal  a  robber,  he  will  probably 
die  in  his  be<l,  although  he  never  sleeps 
in  one.  Cinicchia  is  not  habitually  cruel, 
and  doubtless  he  burns  candles  to  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  a  hero 
driven  from  society,  through  having  had 
the  “misfortune”  to  kill  aman.  Thescene 
of  his  exploits  is  among  thV  most  inter¬ 
esting  in  Italy,  being  the  rich  and  pictur¬ 
esque  country  surrounding  Perugia,  a 
city  of  Etruscan  origin,  beautifully  situ- 
at(^  on  a  height,  and  famous  as  the  l)irtii- 
|)lace  of  Uaphael’s  master,  I*erugino. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  ancient  tomb 
of  tlie  Volumni  family  w:is  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
memories  of  more  recent,  though  still  of 
classic,  date  are  evoked  by  LakeThrasy- 
mene.  Forests  of  oak  tlourish  in  its  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  grand  mouiiLiins  encircle  it. 
For  a  short  distance  the  road  from  Peru¬ 
gia  passes  along  the  swampy  margin  of 
its  waters,  and  near  the  buttle-  held  where 
Hannibal  vanquished  Flaminius  and  the  | 
Uoman  legions,  when  the  contending 
armies  fought  so  furiously  that  they  were  \ 
not  conscious  of  a  great  earthquake  which  , 
leveled  many  Italian  cities,  changed  the 


course  of  rivers,  lowered  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  even  drove  back  the  sea. 
The  lake  itself  ))eriodieally  retreats  from 
its  shores,  and  leaves  a  strip  of  land  un¬ 
covered  for  some  years,  the  waters  re- 
tuniing  as  they  receded,  slowly  and  im¬ 
perceptibly.  There  is  an  interesting  his¬ 
torical  incident  connecte<l  with  that  strip 
of  land.  When  Pope  Pius  V.  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  monk,  he  liveil  on  the  Ixmler  of  the 
lake,  and  had  a  neighbor  named  Fiorenzi. 
In  ]*rocess  of  time  the  monk  was  of¬ 
fered  a  cardinal’s  hat,  but  he  w!xs  so  j>oor 
that  he  could  not  raise  the  necessaiy  mon¬ 
ey  without  the  help  of  his  well-to-do 
neighbor,  who  lent  him  twelve  hundred 
crowns  to  take  him  to  Rome  and  ]>ay  the 
fees.  When  the  cardinal  reached  the 
dignity  of  the  tiai'a,  he  sent  for  his  friend 
Fiorenzi,  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the 
chamlMjr  and  a  marquis,  but  never  repaid 
the  money  he  had  borrowed.  Perhaps 
the  Papal  treasury  was  low  ;  at  any  rate_ 
his  Holiness  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient. 
He  granted  his  quondam  neighl)or  the 
strip  ot  land  round  the  lake  from  which 
the  waters  recede,  and  though  an  uncer¬ 
tain  source  of  income,  as  may  l>esupp<j8ed, 
it  still  yields  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
crow’ll  s  a  year  to  tlie  family — that  is, 
when  not  under  water  ;  and  Pius  V.  can 
not  be  said  to  have  repudiated  his  debt 
These  desultory  reminiscences  have  led 
us  far  away  from  Turin,  which  claims  a 
few  parting  wonls.  Already  abandoned 
by  royalty,  before  these  lines  appear  in 
print  the  exjiiring  eapital  will  have  been 
stripped  of  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  government  The  other  Italian  cities 
can  not  be  said  to  have  shown  themselves 
duly  grateful  to  Turin  ami  its  brave  in¬ 
habitants.  Six  years  ago  they  looked 
hither  hopefully  and  entreatingly  for  suc¬ 
cor  ;  their  desire  has  been  accomplished, 
their  liberation  wTought,  and  now  they 
rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  the  ladder  that 
enabled  them  to  rise.  What  would  Italy 
at  this  moment  be  but  for  Piedmont  f 
Still  split  into  petty  stites,  she  would  lie 
prostrate  and  powerless  at  the  feet  of  her 
Austrian  and  liourbon  rulers.  The  an¬ 
cient  provinces,  as  they  now  are  called, 
are  the  sinews  of  Italy.  The  great  states¬ 
man,  the  scene  of  whose  birth  and  death 
are  marke<i,  by  the  pious  care  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality,  on  the  corner  house  of  the  Via 
Cavour,  in  Turin,  achieved  that  which. 
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to  Europe,  seemed  the  dream  of  a  vision-  i 
ary.  Out  of  what  had  lonj;:  been  termed  ! 
a  mere  geog^phic.al  expression,  he  con-  j 
structed  a  livins:  Italy.  It  ill  becomes  , 
the  provinces  tliat  owe  their  emancipa¬ 
tion  to  Ids  foresight  and  sagacity,  and  to  | 
tlie  saciifioe  of  the  oldest  jewel  of  the  Sar-  j 
dinian  crown,  to  rejoice  in  the  hour  of ! 
Turin’s  desolation.  Little  sympathy  has  ' 
been  shown  for  the  suffering  city.  The  j 
maladroit  Ministei's,  who  might  have  I 
soothed  the  woundetl  and  satisfied  all ! 
parties,  doggeiily  refused  the  slight  con- ' 
cession  asked  of  them.  The  ])revious  j 
Cabinet,  whose  negligence  and  incapacity  | 
led  to  the  tragedy  of  Septeml>er,  sat  si¬ 
lent,  all  the  session  through,  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  They  in.ay  have  felt  it 
impossible  to  justify  themselves,  and  may 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  culpability  ; 
but  it  would  have  cost  them  nothing  to 
utter  a  few  words  of  regret,  a  single  ex- ! 
pression  of  sorrow,  for  the  blood-sheil 
which,  in  Turin,  will  always  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  lie  at  their  door.  To  have  done 
so,  although  it  could  not  altogether  can¬ 
cel  the  past,  would  have  insured  tran 
quility  and  resignation  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future.  As  it  w’as,  and  sis 
might  be  expected,  angry  passions,  which  ; 
had  smouldered  for  a  time  while  justice  j 
was  hoped  for,  became  again  aroused.  | 
Emissaries  from  without,  the  party  of  ac- 1 
tion  and  the  party  of  the  Pope,  combined  i 
with  malcontent  Turinese  to  make  use- 1 
less  and  irritating  demonstrations.  In 
tlieir  exasperation  some  talked  of  annexa- 1 
tion  to  France,  while  others  declared  | 
themselveseagerto  join  Switzerland.  Are  ; 
these  Italians  t  Are  these  countrymen  ^ 
of  the  patriot  statesman  who  was  consoled,  | 
upon  his  dying  bed,  by  the  conviction  1 
that  the  unity  of  Italy  was  secured  I  ' 
W ould  they  .suffer  a  movement  of  paltry 
local  jealousy  to  endanger  the  edifice, 
still  incomplete,  whose  fall  would  over- 
w'helm  them  and  give  a  shock  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  I 
It  would  be  uniair  to  blame  the  whole  of 
Turin  for  the  disturbances  which  resulteii 
in  driving  the  King  prematurely  to  Flor¬ 
ence.  But  it  can  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  municipal  council  not  only  declined 
royal  hospitality,  but  refused,  for  several 
days,  to  express,  in  tiie  name  of  the  town, 
regret  for  a  most  insulting  demonstration 
made  at  the  very  gates  of  the  palace. 


Victor  Emmaimel  has  lieen  accuse*!  of 
want  of  feeling  in  giving  a  ball  at  all,  con¬ 
sidering  the  mournful  events  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  gloomy  prospect.'*  of  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  his  <lyn.'i«ty.  Perhaps  it 
wouhl  have  bi'eu  |>olitic  to  give  to  public 
charities  the  sum  proposed  to  l>e  spent  in 
festivity,  but  that  course  also  would  have 
provoke<l  complaint  mid,  indee<l,  it  was 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  was  iin|K>.s- 
sible  to  please  everybody.  Whatever  the 
failings  and  faults  of  the  King,  to  himself 
|jersoually  the  change  of  capital  is  a  great¬ 
er  sacrifice  than  t*»  any  one  of  his  subjects. 
Turin’s  best  friends  must  regret  that  at 
the  eleventh  hour  she  should  have  proved 
forgetful  of  that  loyalty  and  self-respect 
which,  if  niaintaineil  to  the  last,  would 
have  secured  to  her  the  reverence  ever 
accoriled  to  those  who  suffer  and  sacri¬ 
fice  much  for  a  noble  and  patriotic  cause. 


!  North  Hritixli  KoTlew. 

i 

!  TIIUEE  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.* 

j  It  c;in  not  be  doubted  that  a  m.arked 
difference  in  the  relations  of  the  female 
sex  to  the  literary  culture  of  the  day,  as 
compared  w'ith  the  state  of  things  two 
generations  back,  is  one  result  of  the  in- 
tellectuiil  march  of  the  present  century. 
Female  authorship  is  far  more  common 
than  it  w’as,  is  far  more  enterjirising  than 
it  was  ;  it  is  more  business-like,  and  h:is 
less  of  the  flutter  of  self-consciousness ; 
while,  by  a  liatural  consequence,  it  at¬ 
tracts  far  less  cf  special  notice  an<l  com¬ 
pliment  than  it  formerly  did.  For  we 
must  not  overstate  the  case  as  reganls  the 
discouragement  which  the  woman  of  let¬ 
ter  is  generally  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  fiom  the  niling  sex.  Ltidies  who 
belonged  to  a  favored  clique  were  sure, 
in  olden  times  as  well  as  now,  of  credit 
and  renown.  I*oor  Mrs.  Elstob,  one  of 
the  first  Saxon  scholars  of  her  day,  could 
indeed  pine  in  dnidgery  and  obscurity, 

!  but  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  El izjibeth  Carter, 
Fanny  Burney,  with  a  select  circle  of  at- 

I  *1.  Memoir*,  Mixrefhmeji,  and  Ijetter*  of  the 
!  late  fjticy  AUcin,  Edited  bjr  F.  H.  Le  Bkkto.n. 

I  LonKiuaiiM,  IS(Vt. 

{  2.  Fwjitivc  Verses.  Bv  Joanna  Baillie. 

I  Moxon,  1854. 

1  8.  ^lertwns  from  the,  jAttors  of  CaroRne  Fran- 

'  ess  VormcsMis.  Loadoo  :  Trttbaeraud  Co.,  1864. 
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tendant  nymphs  preat  in  the  minor  mor¬ 
als,  were  pmised  up  to  and  beyond  their 
deserts;  and  though  “F.  U.”  confined 
herself  to  novel-writing,  a  department  in 
w’hich  w'omen  have  always  been  allowed 
certain  chartered  rights,  and  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone  and  Miss  Talbot  were  strictly  femi¬ 
nine  in  their  a.spirations,  yet  the  author¬ 
ess  of  the  Essay  on  Shaksj>eare,  and  the 
translator  of  Epictetus,  l)oldly  trenched 
on  ground  which,  in  those  days  at  all 
events,  nuuHMiline  intellettts  considered  ex¬ 
clusively  their  own.  Wlien  angry,  it  is 
true,  Johnson  could  speiik  hard  words  of 
Mrs.  Montagu's  Latiti  and  Greek;  but  the 
wondertul  feat  of  translating  Epictetus 
seems  to  have  place<i  Mi's.  Ctirter  on  a 
jiedestal  which  even  the  surly  dictator  did 
not  grudge  her,  though  possibly  her  tlis- 
creet  backwardness  in  ex|>osing  her  ac¬ 
quirements  to  the  ordeal  of  conversation 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
indulgence.  “  My  old  friend  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter,”  he  said,  “  could  make  a  pudding  as 
well  as  tran.slate  Epictetus,  from  the 
Greek,  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well  as 
compose  a  poem.”  .  .  .  “  He  thought, 
however,”  adds  Boswell,  “  that  she  was 
too  reserved  in  conversation  upon  sub¬ 
jects  she  was  so  eminently  able  to  con¬ 
verse  upon,  which  was  occasioned  by  her 
modesty  and  fear  of  giving  oflfenee.” 

No  doubt,  in  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes  were,  Liken  as  a  whole,  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  capable  beings  than  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Spectator.  In  one 
of  the  conversations  recorded  by  Fanny 
Burney,  w'e  find  Dr.  Johnson  expressing 
in  strong  terms  his  sense  of  the  advance 
made  within  his  own  recollection.  “  He 
told  them  he  w’ell  remembered  when  a 
woman  who  could  spell  a  common  letter  ! 
was  regarded  as  all-accomplishe<l ;  but ; 
now  they  vied  with  the  men  in  every-  i 
thing.”*  Still  we  can  not  turn  over  the  i 
familiar  correspondence  of  the  miniature 
Sapphos  and  Hypatias  of  Johnson’s  time,  ' 
without  discerning  how  strongly  the  con-  i 
sciousness  of  sjHJcial  merit  worked  within  ' 
them.  We  see  it  in  the  ostentatious  ' 
modesty  which  is  sometimes  more  signifi¬ 
cant  than  braggart  Iwasting ;  we  see  it  in 
the  little  pedantries  of  style  and  allusion 
with  wdiich  they  trick  out  the  merest  I 

*  Diary  of  iladame  D'Arblay,  vx>l.  i.  p.  277. 


commonplace  of  sentiment.  For  real 
scholarlike  appreciation  of  the  subjects 
they  deal  with,  we  should  look  in  vain  in 
the  lucubrations  of  the  most  renowned 
female  students  of  that  day  :  poor  Mrs. 
Elstob,  alreatly  referred  to,  whose  Anglo- 
Saxon  researches  really  were  worth  some¬ 
thing,  never  attained  worldly  repute. 
The  conclusions  they  draw  from  their  own 
investigations  into  the  wellsprings  of 
knowledge  are  mostly  moralizings  of  a 
general  cast,  trite  .and  jejune  we  should 
now  s.ay ;  but  then  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  there  was  a  very  strong  ami  prevail¬ 
ing  bent  among  all  thinkers,  shallow  and 
deep,  towards  mor<al  and  metaphysical 
didactics  in  that  age,  and  the  “  Hambler” 
himself  could  utter  pom{K)Us  pLatitudes 
sometimes. 

But  to  revert  to  our  argument.  Allow 
ing  that  a  change  had  taken  pL'ice  in  the 
intellectual  position  of  the  weaker  sex, 
between  the  era  of  Addison  and  that  of 
Johnson,  there  has  assuredly  been  a 
change  also  no  less  distinctly  perceptible 
in  its  position  Ix'tween  Johnson's  days 
and  our  own,  and  one  that  has  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  a  vastly  accelerated  pace  with¬ 
in  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  The  date 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  though  it  seems  but 
as  yesterday  to  many  still  in  the  full  vigor 
of  lite,  (tarries  us  back  to  an  antiquated 
world  in  many  res|>ects ;  in  this  among 
others.  The  literary  atmosphere  was  still 
reverbenating  with  the  echoes  of  the  poe- 
ti'y  and  romaiute  which  had  glorified  the 
long  years  of  European  strife  and  agita¬ 
tion.  But  Byron  was  in  his  recent  grave ; 
Scott  was  wielding  with  a  paralyzed  hand 
the  pen  that  had  fascinated  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  his  generation  ;  .Southey  had 
written  the  last  of  his  epics,  and  people 
had  almost  cea-sed  to  read  them.  W ords- 
woil  h  was  the  j>oet  of  the  day ;  but  his 
admirei's  were  comparatively  tew  and  se¬ 
lect  His  muse  was  placid  and  medita¬ 
tive  ;  the  shout  of  the  Forum  was  to  be 
raised  in  honor  of  other  deities  than  those 
of  Parn.assus.  Science,  ediujation  for  the 
masses,  |>olitic4ilenfranchizeinent,  became 
the  prevailing  topics  m  men’s  mouths. 
Sentiment  yielded  to  utility,  the  illusions 
of  chivalry  to  hard  material  progress.  A 
certain  scarcely  disguised  suiiercilious- 
ness  in  the  tone  hitherto a.ssumed  towards 
science  by  men  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  poetical  and  historical  cultivation 
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of  tbe  Georgian  era,  now  gave  way  to  a 
much  more  i-espectf’ul  appreciation  of  her 
elaima.  Tiie  old  prejudices  against  the 
rapidly  diRap|>eared.  The  classifi¬ 
cation  of  plants  and  stones,  hitherto  in 
the  polite  world  looked  upon  as  little  more 
than  an  elegant  diversion  for  idle  hours, 
assumed  a  more  serious  significance  as 


means  toward  unlocking  creation’s  mys¬ 
teries.  The  historj'  of  the  earth’s  forma¬ 
tion  was  l)ecoming  a  subject  to  Ik*  feared, 
indee<l,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  no  long¬ 
er  to  l)e  despised. 

It  was  from  about  this  same  epoch,  as 
we  take  it,  that  the  term  “blue-stocking,” 
first  applied  in  the  Johnsonian  society  to 
ladies  of  literary  pretensions  or  acquire¬ 
ment,  began  to  grow  obsolete.  In  the 
intensified  zest  and  value  for  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  which  now  set 


in,  the  world  came  to  forget  its  prejudices 
of  sex  as  well  as  of  caste,  and  to  prize  any 
contribution  to  the  current  stock  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  what  it  was  worth.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  tendency  of  things ;  but, 
as  always  hapj>ena,  the  force  of  new  prin¬ 
ciples  began  to  Ik;  felt  long  before  they 
effectually  leavened  the  general  mass  of 
opinion  ;  and  it  was  not  for  many  a  year 
aft/r  the  Society  for  the  “  Diffusion  of 
ITseful  Knowledge,”  and  the  “  Library  of 
Entertaining”  ditto,  and  Penny  Maga¬ 
zines,  and  Ml’S.  Marcet's  Popular  Conrerm- 
tiims  on  Science,  and  Miss  Martineau’s  Tales 
illustratit'e  of  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  had  instructed  the  minds  of  the 
new  generation,  that  the  authoress  who 
ventured  on  any  ground  save  that  of  fic¬ 
tion  or  mild  ethical  rede,  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  a  considerable  jxution  of  socie- 1 
ty  as  something  of  an  unfeminine  intru-  j 
der,  a  “  bhie,”  and  a  pretender,  probably 
superfici.-il  and  certainly  presumptuous. 

Our  reflections  on  this  subject  have 
been  prompted  by  two  publications  of  the 
past  year :  the  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Miss 
Aikin,  and  the  Letters  of  Miss  Cornwal¬ 
lis.  Both  these  ladies  died  within  the 
last  seven  years  ;  both  lived  through  the 
j)eriod  of  which  we  have  been  sj)eaking; 
and  lK)th  reflected  very  distinctly,  in  the 
tone  of  their  minds  and  the  hpnt  of  their 
studies,  the  character  of  that  period  in 
its  successive  stages  of  development. 
Circumstances  and  natural  disposition, 
however,  had  affixed  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  between  them.  The  one,  long 


known  to  the  world  as  a  historical  writer 
of  some  pretension,  and  a  friend  and  cor- 
resjKUident  of  several  eminent  literaiy 
characters  of  her  day,  had  ouiliveil  her 
maximum  of  reputation;  and  that  reputa¬ 
tion  had  l>een  perhaps  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  odor  of  “  blue”  notoriety  still  at¬ 
taching  to  j>etticbated  authors  when  she 
began  to  M-rite.  The  other  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  world  till  death  caneelltKl 
the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and  revealed 
her  as  the  writer  of  some  annonymous 
works  of  more  original  thought  ami  more 
varied  range  of  matter  than  even  clever 
women  have  in  general  proved  themselves 
able  to  command — a  recluse  shrinking 
from  observation,  not  jmssessing  any  in¬ 
fluential  connection  in  the  world  of  letters, 
working  patiently,  eaniestly,  with  deep 
convictions,  against  the  surface-current  of 
her  times,  taking  up  a  place  with  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  new  thought,  even  when  old  ties 
and  associations  beckoned  her  iiowerfully 
backwards;  most  reluctant  to  display,  yet 
proudly  conscious  of  possessing,  capaci¬ 
ties  of  insightand  of  reasoningfar  beyond 
the  limits  usually  assigned  to  her  sex. 

Miss  Aikin’s  career  challenges  observ’a- 
tion  first,  for  her  literary  character  belongs 
to  an  older  chapter  of  the  period  than  that 
of  Miss  Cornwallis.  She  had  by  a  few 
years  too  the  priority  of  age.  Miss  Aik¬ 
in  may  be  said,  to  use  Sir  Nathaniel’s 
phrase  in  Lot'e's  Ijiihor's  Lost,  to  have 
“  eat  pa])er”  and  “dnink  ink”  from  her 
earliest  years.  Her  intellectual  training 
was  derived  from  the  Piesbyterian  socie¬ 
ty  of  the  last  century,  that  section  of  it 
which  had  left  Calvinism  behind,  and  had 
accepted  Socinianism  as  its  doctrinal 
creed,  and  which  was  characterized  by  a 
great  zeal  and  ardor  for  menUd  progress, 
and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  ancient 
bigotry.  1781  was  the  year  of  her  birth. 
Her  father  was  1>.  Aikin,  a  physician 
first  practising  at  Warrington,  then  at 
Yamiouth,  and  subsequently  residing  at 
Stoke-Newington,  where  he  gave  himself 
up  to  literary  avocations,  and  edited  the 
Annual  licgistei-,  the  Monthly  Magatxne, 
and  another  literary  journal  of  the  day, 
called  the  Athemrum,  and  W’as  part  author 
of  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  afterwards 
published  by  Dr.  Enfield.  A  very  favor¬ 
ite  work  for  juveniles,  not  yet  forgotten, 
called  Ei'cningsat  Home,  was  also  his  com¬ 
position,  in  conjunction  with  his  accom- 
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plished  sinter,  Mrs.  Barbaiild,  who,  to  a ! 
noted  capacity  for  instructing  the  young, 
ad(U*d  herself  also  literary  and  poetical 
talent  of  a  very  refine<l  onler,  and  was 
in  all  resjiccts  a  most  adinirahle  woman. 
Miss  Aikin's  friends  an<l  relations  all 
round  were  literary  in  their  tastes  and 
reputations, — the  Koscoes  of  Liverj)Ool, 
the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  the  Eufields,  the 
Kerricics, — worthy  names  all  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  |»en.  She  was  only  in  her 
seventeenth  yeai  when  she  took  up  the 
family  trick  of  writing.  Her  father’s 
editorial  functions  gave  her  easy  actress  to 
reviews  and  magjizines ;  and  occasional 
verses,  essays,  and  translations  were  the 
first  flights  of  her  ambition.  The  decid¬ 
ed  l>ent  of  her  mind,  however,  was  to¬ 
wards  history  ;  and  her  first  publication 
of  any  conseipience  w'a.s  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  ilueen  KlUabeth,  which  aj)- 
jieared  in  1819,  and  drew  on  lier  no  small 
ilegree  of  attention.  It  may  indeeil  be 
fairly  considered  a  noteworthy  book  of 
its  time.  It  had  merits  of  its  own,  in  a 
lively,  intelligent,  impartial  style  of  narra¬ 
tive,  and  was,  we  lielieve,  the  first  of 
those  w'orks  of  historical  gossip  which 
Miss  Strickland's  indefatigablelalxirs  hav'e 
since  made  so  familiar  to  the  public,  and 
to  which  Walter  Scott's  novels  no  doubt 
contributed  a  powerful  impulse.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  and  Miss  Aikin 
must  have  the  credit  due  from  the  fact, 
that  she  began  to  contemplate  her  work 
in  1814,  before  even  the  firet  of  the  W'a- 
verli/  Novels  had  appeared ;  years  before 
Kenilworth  had  set  the  world  mad  about 
Queen  Bess  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
“  I  intend,”  she  says,  writing  at  that  date 
to  her  brother,  “  to  collect  all  the  notices 
I  can  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  the  state 
of  literature,  arts,  etc.,  which  1  shall  in¬ 
terweave,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  with  the 
biographies  of  the  Queen,  ami  the  other 
eminent  chanicters  of  her  time,  binding 
all  together  with  as  slender  a  thread  of  po¬ 
litical  history  as  will  serve  to  keep  other 
matters  in  their  phices.”  So  that  the  pla¬ 
giarism  of  topic,  if  any,  w'as  the  other 
way.  Miss  Aikin  could  not  have  been 
set  on  the  track  of  Elizabethan  gossip  by 
any  historical  fiction  of  Walter  ticott’s, 
but  Scott  may  have  been  induced  by  Miss 
Aikin’s  book  to  think  of  Kenilworth  as  a 
subject. 

To  the  Jilemoir  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
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succeeded  those  of  James  I.,  in  1822, 
and  of  Charles  I.,  in  1833.  Mias  Aikin 
felt  no  vo<*ation  for  continuing  her  his¬ 
torical  laliors  into  the  times  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  and  the  Bestoi’ation.  The  stem 
asjiect  of  the  principles  at  issue  seems  to 
have  frightened  her  from  the  first,  the 

!>rofligacy  of  the  times  from  the  la,st. 

ler  long  hesitation  as  to  a  subject  suited 
to  her  taste  and  capacity,  finally  resulted 
in  her  comjiiling  the  Life  of  Adlison, 
which  she  published  in  1813.  This  work 
was  less  successful  than  her  former  ones. 
Perhaps,  as  she  herself  seemed  to  suspect, 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  her  powers  had 
been  suffered  to  decay  through  leisure 
and  delicate  he.alth,  and  the  easilj"  al¬ 
lowed  intemiptious  of  social  life  ;  and, 
not  least,  through  the  distnictions  of  an 
age  of  busy  thought  and  change,  that 
test  of  true  intellectual  metal,  when  the 
stronger  or  the  more  dogmatic  minds 
find  stimulating  material  for  thought  and 
utterance,  but  those  th.at  are  at  once  too 
feeble  for  self-support,  and  too  wide  for 
bigotry,  .are  ajtt  to  subside  into  a  hesi¬ 
tating  but  gcni.al  recejitivity,  interest¬ 
ed  in  all  asjiects  of  life  and  history, 
but  partly  on  that  very  account  without 
those  strong  convictions  or  preposse.ssions 
which  constitute  the  life  of  authorship.  A 
i  severe  review  ofthis  work  by  Macaulay, 

'  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh,  mu.st 
have  given  the  finishing  touch  to  any 
i  lingering  self-flattery  of  the  authoress 
that  her  literary  genius  was  still  in  bloom. 
Of  this  criticism,  neither  the  editor  of  the 
Memoir,  nor  any  of  Miss  Aikin’s  pub¬ 
lished  letters,  make  any  mention  ;  but  she 
never  wrote  again ;  and  .wdien  she  dieii 
in  the  January  of  last  year,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  she  had  long  stepped  liack 
from  observation,  and  was  missed  only 
by  those  who  knew  her  worth  in  priv’ate 
life,  her  w’arm  family  affection,  her  acute 
intelligence,  her  interest  in  the  young, 
her  pleasant  conversation  regarding  times 
and  people  gone  by. 

And  her  acquaintance  had  been  among 
the  honored  of  the  earth.  In  London  she 
had  mixed  in  some  of  the  best  Whig  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  day.  Mackintosh,  Ilallam, 
Rogers,  Malthus,  Sir  II.  Holland,  are  all 
names  of  more  or  less  freipient  occur¬ 
rence  in  her  letters ;  and  under  her  mod¬ 
est  roof  at  Hampstead,  choice  table-talk 
might  often  have  been  heaid  from  men 
18 
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of  literary  and  legal  mark.  Thither  Whis- 
haw,  the  lawyer,  the  friend  of  Lord  Ljins- 
downe,  the  somewhat  Johnsonian  oracle 
of  his  coterie,  and  Professor  Smyth  of 
Cambridge,  often  found  their  way  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  her  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
or  some  interesting  topic  of  history  or 
belles-lettres;  and  a  fourth  in  such  re¬ 
unions  would  often  be  her  valued  friend 
and  occasional  correspondent,  himself  a 
resident  at  Hampstead,  Mr.  J.  L.  Mallet, 
son  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  the  Genevese, 
whose  political  services  to  the  Frencdi 
monarchy  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Revolution  are  matter  of  history.  Both 
on  his  fatfier’s  account  and  on  his  own, 
Mr.  Mallet  was  well  known  to  the  Whig 
society  of  the  day,  and  though  a  man  of 
retired  habits,  was  a  keen  observer  of 
passing  events,  and  one  whose  judgment 
and  courtesy  gave  his  opinions  great 
weight  with  all  who  jKwsessed  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.*  With  friends  such  as  these, 
whether  on  the  field  of  politics  or  litera¬ 
ture,  the  shrewd  little  hostess  knew  well 
how’  to  bear  her  pail  in  discussion  ;  for 
in  conversation  she  was  jtiacticed  and 
fluent ;  her  memory  was  well  stored ;  she 
was  an  able  reasoner,  an  intelligent  lis¬ 
tener,  and  a  pleasant  retailer  of  anecdote. 

The  hey-day  of  Miss  Aikin’s  reputa¬ 
tion  chanced  to  fall  during  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
and  the  Reform  Bill — times  when  Tories 
had  begun  to  look  gloomy,  and  Liberals 
in  ]>olitic8  and  education  were  radiant 
with  joy  for  the  good  days  coming.  Her 
ftiends  were  almo.st  exclusively  among 
the  Whig  and  Ibidical  portion  of  the 
community;  but  her  own  opinions,  or 
rather  feelings — for  she  was  fully  inclined 
herself  to  make  the  distinction — did  not 
go  very  far  on  the  popular  side.  Nay, 
in  some  moods,  her  historical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  tastes  seem  half  to  have  made  a 
Tory  of  her. 

“Women  are  natural  aristocrats.”  she  says 
in  one  of  her  letters ;  “  and  many  a  reproach 
have  I  sustained  from  my  father  for  what  he 
called  my  * oJi  projanvm  The  rude 

manners,  trenchant  tone,  and  barbarous  slang 
of  the  ordinary  Radicals,  as  well  as  the  self¬ 
ish  ends  and  gross  knavery  which  many  of 


*  Some  pa&<iage8  from  a  ns.  Diary  of  Political 
Events,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mallet,  have  bc>en  giv¬ 
en  to  the  public  in  the  recent  />•/«  of  Sir  James 
Grttkata,  by  Torrens  M  ‘Cullagfa. 


them  strive  to  conceal  under  professions  of 
zeal  for  all  the  Itest  interests  of  mankind,  are 
so  inexpressibly  disgusting  to  me,  that  in  some 
m«K)d8  I  have  wished  to  be  divided  from  them 
far  as  pole  from  pole.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
captivating  manners  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
splendor  which  surrounds  them,  the  taste  for 
heraldry  and  petiigree  which  I  have  picked 
up  in  the  course  of  my  studies,  and  the  tlat- 
tering  attentions  which  my  writings  have 
sometimes  procured  me  from  them,  are  strong 
brilK-s  on  the  side  of  ancient  privilege;  but, 
as  1  said  Itefore,  I  have  fought  and  conquered ; 
and  I  confess  that  ‘the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number’  is  what  alone  is  entitled  to 
consideration,  however  unpoetical  the  phrase 
and  the  pedantic  sect  of  whicli  it  is  the  watch¬ 
word.” — p.  220. 

This  naive  confession  of  ]K)litical  faith 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  C'hanning,  the 
American  sage,  with  whom,  in  her  mid¬ 
dle  life,  she  entere<l  on  an  epistolary  cor- 
res]K>ndence  which  lasted  for  sixteen 
years,  and  her  share  of  which  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  interesting  half  of  the 
present  volume.  It  ranges  over  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  of  topics — religion  and  ]k)1- 
itics,  however,  Iwing  the  most  promi¬ 
nent;  and  as  one  of  the  writer's  in.-iin 
purposes  was  to  keep  Dr.  Channing  au 
j'ait  of  opinions  .and  events  in  England, 
these  letters  are  interesting,  as  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  discussions  long  gone  by,  and 
of  views  and  notions  whose  truth  or  im¬ 
portance  time  has  since  teste<l.  But  we 
see  from  them  clearly  that  the  age  was 
marching  too  fast  for  Miss  Aikin.  The 
republicjin  theories  that  w’ere  wafted  back 
to  her  across  the  Atlantic,  she  w'as  im¬ 
pelled  at  first  by  her  devoted  reverence 
for  Dr.  Channing  to  accept,  harmonizing 
them  as  best  she  might  with  her  national 
and  personal  prepossessions ;  but  her 
mind  got  weiiried  and  confused  as  new'- 
er  and  more  advanced  views  of  soc-ijil 
and  political  matters  opened  up  around 
her ;  and  though  too  intelligent  not  to 
be  interested  by  them,  and  too  lil>eral  by 
all  the  traditions  of  her  life  to  wdsh  to 
lag  behind  while  others  pressed  on,  it  is 
very  evident  that  she  by  no  means  rel¬ 
ished  on  the  whole  the  turn  things  were 
taking.  Thua  she  complains  of  the  influx 
pf  popular  literature  created  by  Lord 
Brougham’s  education  movement,  and 
regrets,  almost  as  ]H)ignantly  as  8.  T. 
Coleridge  could  have  done,  the  declining 
taste  for  high  philosophy  and  poetiy. 
Of  the  agitation  for  women’s  rights  she 
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wan  eminently  distnistful ;  and  thoup^h  at 
firnt  she  expresses  herself  cautiously  on 
the  subject,  her  condemnation  of  Harriet 
Martineau  and  her  strong-minded  pro¬ 
ceedings,  becomes,  after  a  time,  very 
pronounced.  Though  a  Dissenter  herself, 
and  ready  enough  to  join  in  party  sneers 
at  the  (vhurch  of  England,  yet,  when  a 
question  of  action  occurs,  she  evinces  no 
destructive  tendencies.  In  one  way  Dr. 
Channing's  influence  over  her  mind  is 
very  conspicuous.  He  was,  like  her,  a 
Unitarian,  but  one  of  a  much  more  spir¬ 
itual  tone  and  temper  than  had  prevailed 
among  the  sectarians  of  Stoke-Newing- 
ton.  Drought  up,  as  she  had  l>een,  in  a 
coterie  where  strictly  utilitanan  views  of 
life  prevailed,  and  ;iccustomed  to  a  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  estimate  of  all  mys¬ 
tic  tendencies.  Dr.  Channing’s  exalte<l 
piety  and  personal  sense  of  the  tinseen 
were  to  her  as  a  new  revelation  of  man’s 
nature  and  requirements.  W riting  to  him 
in  1831,  she  pours  out,  with  all  the  en- 
thushism  of  female  discipleship,  her  gi’at- 
itude  for  the  be>jeflts  which  she  was 
conscious  of  having  derived  from  his 
teaching. 

“  I  was  never  duly  sensible,”  she  says,  “  till 
your  writings  made  me  so,  of  the  transcend¬ 
ent  beauty  and  sublimity  of  Christian  morals; 
nor  did  1  submit  my  heart  and  temper  to  their 
chastening  and  meliorating  influences.  .  .  . 
Under  the  notion  of  a  generous  zeal  for  free¬ 
dom,  truth,  and  virtue,  I  cherished  a  set  of 
prejudices  and  antipathic^  which  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  my  charity  not  the  few,  but 
the  many,  the  ma.ss  of  my  compatriots.  I 
shudder  now  to  think  how  good  a  haUr  I  was 
in  the  days  of  my  youth.  Time  and  reflection, 
a  wider  range  of  acquaintance,  and  a  calmer 
state  of  the  public  mind,  mitigated  by  degrees 
my  bigotry;  but  I  really  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  open  my  heart  to  the  human  race  until 
I  hi^  drunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  your 
writings. 

“  Neither  was  my  intercourse  with  my  Cre¬ 
ator  such  as  to  satisfy  fully  the  wants  of  the 
soul.  1  had  doubts  and  scruples,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  respecting  prayer,  which 
weighed  heavily  on  my  spirit.  In  times  of  the 
most  racking  anxiety,  the  bitterest  grief,  I  of¬ 
fered,  I  dared  to  offer,  nothing  but  the  folded 
ann^of  resignation — submission  rather.  So 
often  had  I  heard,  and  from  the  lips  of  some 
whom  I  greatly  resjiected,  the  axiom,  as  it 
was  represented,  that  no  evil  could  exist  in 
the  creation  of  a  perfectly  benevolent  Being, 
if  he  were  also  omui|>otent,  that  my  reliance 
on  Providence  was  dreadfully  shaken  by  a 
vague  notion  of  a  system  of  things  by  which 


I  Deity  itself  was  limited.  ITow  you  have  dis- 
pos-sessed  me  of  this  wretched  idea  I  do  not 
well  know;  but  it  is  gone.  I  feel,  I  feel  that 
He  can  and  will  bless  me,  even  by  means  of 
what  seem  at  present  evil  and  suffering.” — 
p.  24.3. 

This  was  an  education  of  the  soul 
j  which  may  well  have  matle  Mias  Aikin 
esteem  Dr.  Channing’s  influence  as  one 
,  of  the  memorabilia  of  her  life.  Still  we 
!  can  not  repress  a  smile  sometimes  at  the 
truly  feminine  excess  of  laudation  be¬ 
stowed  by  this  grateful  disciple  on  her 
“guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  as  she 
entitles  him,  and  are  tempted  to  conclude 
that  the  excellent  divine  must  have  had 
a  pretty  strong  digestion  for  the  sug.ar- 
pluras  of  friendshi[».  She  assures  him  of 
the  impression  his  teaching  is  calculated 
to  [)roduce  on  tcomeit  in  particular,  and 
tries  to  lure  him  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  English  metroi>oli8  by  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  distinguished  admirers 
among  her  own  sex  he  W’ould  find  pre¬ 
pared  to  greet  him  there. 

The  home  of  Miss  Aikin’s  middle  life, 
from  her  father’s  death  in  1822  to  1843, 
W'jis  at  Hampstead,  not  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  closely  connected  suburb  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  a  suburban  village,  having  an 
independent  life  of  its  owm,  fed  indeerl 
more  or  less  from  the  great  metropolitan 
reservoir  of  intelligence  and  fitshion,  but 
still  ()Osse8sing  its  own  organization,  its 
own  centres,  and  its  own  interests.  Her 
description  of  Hampstead  thirty  years  ago 
m.ay  have  an  interest  for  those  who  like 
to  trace  in  local  vicissitudes  the  working 
of  that 

“  Ever-whirling  wheel  of  change. 

The  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway.” 

“Several  circum8tance.s,”  she  writes  in 
1833,  “  render  society  here  peculiarly  ea.sy 
and  ple.asant.  In  many  respects  the  place 
unites  the  advantages,  and  escaj^es  the  evils, 
both  of  London  and  the  provincial  towns.  It 
is  near  enough  to  allow  its  inhabitants  to  par¬ 
take  in  the  society,  the  aina.sements,  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  capital,  as  freely  as 
even  the  dissipated  could  desire;  whilst  it 
afl<>rd3  pure  air,  lovely  scenery,  and  retired 
and  beautiful  walks ;  and  because  every  one 
is  supposed  to  have  a  London  set  of  ftiends, 
neighbors  do  not  think  it  necessary,  as  in  the 
provinces,  to  force  their  acquaintance  on  you. 
Of  local  8<x;iety  you  may  have  much,  little, 
or  none,  as  you  please;  and  with  a  little, 
which  is  very  g«Kxl,  you  may  associate  on  the 
easiest  terms ;  then  the  summer  brings  an 
influx  of  Londoners,  who  are  often  genteel 
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and  agreeable  people,  and  pleaaingly  varj'  the  caui^  she  happens  to  furnish  us,  rather 
awne.  Such  is  Hampstead." — p.  Ji77.  apiK>sitely,  with  a  female  ty|>e  of  that 

Such  jrtw  Hampstead ;  but  the  giant  older  cultivation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
spread  of  population  and  building  has  |  Cieorgian  era,  or  rather  of  the  pre- Water- 
worked  a  significant  change  within  the  loo  era,  at  wliicli  in  our  introductory  re¬ 
limits  of  a  generation.  The  heath,  the  marks  we  glanced.  Joanna  IJaillie  was 
groves,  the  fields,  the  gardens  of  Ilanip-  one  of  the  numerous  poetic  nurslings 
stead  :  its  quaint  red  brick  mansions  of  whom  “  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild,”  had 
Stuart  or  Nassau  date,  its  later  brown  the  merit  of  fostering  at  the  close  of  the 
and  yellow  edifices  of  Hanoverian  re-  last  century  ;  and  though  for  more  than 
sf>ectability,  its  still  more  modern  stone  ,  half  her  life  a  resident  in  or  near  Lon- 
or  plaster  villas,  with  their  well-kept ,  don,  and  familiar  with  its  laist  society, 
lawns  and  dainty  fiower-beds;  the  variety  she  never  bated  her  natiotial  preposses- 
of  hill  and  valley,  the  broad  breezy  ter- ,  sions,  nor  lost  the  dialect  of  her  father- 
i-ace,  the  outlook  to  the  vast  city  and  St.  land.  Her  earliest  years  were  le«l  in  all 
Paul's  dome  rising  mysteriously  through  the  freedom  of  Scottish  country  life.  She 
its  everlasting  smoke  on  the  one  side,  and  was  a  fresh  “  out-door”  maiden,  scram- 
to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  with  its  conspic-  bling  barefoot  over  burns  and  heather, 
uous  steeple,  on  the  other ;  these,  though  loving  to  listen  to  all  nature's  sounds,  and 
not  untouched  by  mutability’s  “  cniel  to  watch  all  nature’s  sights.  It  was  not 
sjKirt,”  may  still  in  their  general  features  till  her  eleventh  year  that  she  couhi  learn 
remain  as  in  the  days  when  Miss  Aikin  to  read.  Then  her  favorite  studies  were 
tried  to  tempt  Dr.  Channing  to  its  among  the  story-tellers  and  the  poets;  ami 
heights.  But  where  is  the  free  village  her  lavorite  thoughts  as  she  giew  up  were 
life!  where  are  the  retired  haunts  ?  and  ofthe  workings  and  emotions  of  the  human 
above  all,  where  are  the  familiar  social  heart.  Her  first  dramas  were  published 
gatherings  equal  in  variety  or  in  intel- !  in  1798  ;  her  last  nearly  tbrty  years  later, 
iectual  quality  to  those  which  certain  The  altered  taste  of  the  age  was  evident 
H;mq)stead  homes  could  imister  five-and- 1  in  the  difi’erent  recA-ption  accorded  to 
thirty  years  ago  t  Memory  tempts  us  ; !  them.  De  Montfurt  and  its  companions 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  dally  ran  out  five  editions  within  eight  years, 
at  the  banquets  where  wits  and  authors  It  was  the  reviving  enthusiasm  for  Shak- 
of  every  tyj>e  and  degree  of  celebrity  ,  speare  and  the  drama  generally  that 
were  wont  to  cluster  round  the  head  of  \  wafted  Miss  Baillie  to  notoriety.  Her 
the  greatest  publishing  house  in  London ;  |  pure  and  beautiful  language,  her  deliaate 
nor  m  the  trim  gai-dens,  where  noble  and  pathos,  her  great  command  over  a  few 
learned  chiefs  of  the  law  would  lounge  in  chords  in  the  complex  haimionies  of  man’s 
rustic  ease  under  the  hospitable  auspices  nature,  were  her  well-merited  title  to  the 
of  their  brother  of  the  bench  ;  nor  in  tlie  j  w'orld's  applause.  Scott,  who  made  her 
modest  retreat,  where  sons  of  science  ;  acquaintance  in  1806,  at  once  found  in  her 
loved  to  assemble  and  hear  lessons  of  ex-  i  a  congenial  spirit,  and,  as  time  proved, 
perience  from  the  greatest  surgeon  of  the  I  an  enduring  friend.  His  letters  to  her, 
day.  Before  one  quiet  home  only  we  i  published  in  his  Life  by  Lockhart,  are 
would  linger  for  a  moment,  one  unpre-  j  well  known  to  be  among  the  most  charm¬ 
tending  red  brick  bouse  of  ancient  date,  '  ing  he  ever  wrote.  Of  lier  genius  he  u  as 
on  tlie  summit  of  the  steep  hill  which  an  ardent  admirer,  and  was  the  means  of 
lifts  the  visitor  to  the  breezy  table-land  of  first  introducing  her  conceptions  to  the 
the  heath,  and  where  Campbell,  Rogers,  histrionic  talent  of  Siddons  in  1810,  at 
Crabbe,  ^tbeby,  Byron’s  wife  and  his  Edinbm-gh,  when  he  writes  with  delight 
daughter  “  Ada,”  Lord  JeflTrey,  John  of  the  teal's  and  praises  called  forth  by 
Richardson,  nay,  the  Great  Magician  the  representation  of  the  /aiai/y  Legend. 
himself,  were  freijuent  guests;  for  Joanna  But  as  acting  pieces  her  plays  were  never 
Baillie,  the  inmate  of  that  house,  was  one  i  permanently  successful,  and  the  dramas 
who  stand  out  conspicuously  in  Miss !  published  in  1836,  though  full  of  real 
Aikin’s  pages  as  an  object  of  her  love  J  poetic  jiower,  and  favored  with  a  good 
and  reverence  ;  and  we  are  the  more  in-  deal  of  laudatory  criticism  at  the  time, 
duced  to  make  allusion  to  her  here  be-  |  created  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  former 
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tlayp  in  a  roadin"  ]>uhlie  which  had  then 
tnrned  to  other  fashions  of  literature  for 
anuisejnent.  M  iss  Aikin's  recollections 
of  this  gifted  lady,  written  when  she  her¬ 
self  was  old,  are  a  very  gefierous  and 
pleasing  tribute  of  friendship. 

“  It  has  been  luy  privilege,"  she  says,  “to 
have  liiui  more  or  less  of  personal  actpiaiut- 
ance  wltli  almost  every  literary  woman  of 
celebrity  who  adorned  English  society  from 
the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  nearly  to 
the  present  time,  and  there  was  scarcely  one 
of  the  number  in  whose  80(dety  I  did  not  find 
much  to  interest  me;  but  of  all  these,excepting 
of  ciiursf*  Mrs.  Barbauld  from  the  comparisi^n, 
Joanna  Ihiillie  made  by  far  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  upon  me.  Her  genius  was  surpass¬ 
ing,  her  character  the  most  endearing  and  ex¬ 
alted.  .  .  .  She  was  the  only  person  I 

have  ever  known  towards  whom  fitly  years 
of  close  acquaintance,  while  they  continually 
deepened  my  affection,  wore  away  nothing  of 
my  reverence, 

“So  little  was  she  fitted  or  disposed  for  in¬ 
tellectual  display,  that  it  was  seldom  that  her 
genius  shone  out  with  its  full  lustre  in  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  I  have  swn  her  powerful  eye 
kindle  with  all  a  jroet’s  fire,  her  language  rose 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  height  of  some 
‘great  argument.’  Her  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  also  would  at  times  break  loose 
from  the  habitual  cautiousness,  and  I  have 
then  tliought  that  if  she  was  not  the  most  can¬ 
did  and  benevolent,  she  would  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  observers.  Nothing  es¬ 
caped  her,  and  there  w’as  much  humor  in  her 
quiet  touches.  .  .  . 

“  No  one  would  ever  have  taken  her  for  a 
married  woman.  An  innocent  and  maiden 
grace  still  hovered  over  her  to  the  end  of  her 
old  age.  It  was  one  of  her  i)eculiar  charms, 
and  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  line  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  vowed  Isabella  in  Memurefor 
Medunre,  ‘  I  hold  you  for  a  thing  enskied  and 
saintly.’  If  there  were  ever  human  creature 
‘  pure  in  the  last  recesss  of  the  soul,’  it  was 
surely  this  meek,  this  pious,  this  noble-mind¬ 
ed,  and  nobly-gifted  woman,  who,  after  at¬ 
taining  her  ninetieth  year,*  carried  with  her 
to  the  grave  the  love,  the  reverence,  the  re¬ 
grets  of  all  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  her  society.” — pp.  7,  11. 

The  description  is  a  true  one.  \V e  re- 
menilKT  tiii.s  sweet  lady  in  her  long  eve¬ 
ning  of  life.  Her  heart  seemed  wrapt  in 
family  affection,  in  household  usefulness, 
in  kindly  interest  for  her  friends,  most 
tender  always  for  the  young  and  helpless. 
No  [ticture  of  her  is  complete  without  that 
of  her  life-long  companion  and  admiring 

•  Rather  too  advanced  an  estimate,  we  believe. 


elder  sister,  Agnes,  the  quaint,  clever  old 
lady,  whose  warm  heart,  shrewd  sense  of 
humor,  and  rich  minds  of  legendary  lore 
'  and  national  anecdote,  hel|)ed  in  no  small 
degree  to  fascinate  the  favored  guests  at 
that  fireside.  We  know  nothing  morede- 
'  lightful  in  domestic  poet^  of  the  realistic 
sort,  than  the  Birthday  Lines  which  Jo- 
^  anna  addressed  to  this  faithful  companion 
when  both  were  advanced  down  the  vale 
of  life : 

j  “  Dear  Agnes,  gleam’d  with  joy  and  dash’d  with 
tears,  , 

I  O’er  ns  have  (tlidcd  almost  sixty  years, 

;  Since  we  on  Rothwell’s  bonny  braes  were  seen 
i  By  those  whose  eye.s  long  closed  in  death  have 
I  been, 

j  Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stoop’d  to  gather 
!  The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather ; 

No  taller  than  the  foxglove’s  spiky  stem  ; 

I  'I'hat  dew  of  morning  sheds  with  silvery  gem. 

I  'fhen  every  butterfly  that  cros-s’d  our  view 
j  With  joyful  shout  was  greetetl  as  it  flew, 

!  And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  briglit, 

'  In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 

,  Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side. 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde. 

Minnows  or  spotted  j»arr  with  twinkling  fin 
Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within, 

'  A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

■  A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears, 

Looking  l)ehind  me  to  that  line  of  years. 

And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  vision’d  form,  from  childhood’s  morning  grace 
To  woman's  early  bloom,  changing — how  soon! — 
i  To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman’s  noon ; 

I  And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age, 

I  Active  and  ardent.  Let  what  will  engage 
!  Thy  prest'nt  moment,  whether  hopeful  seeds 
i  In  ganlen-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
i  Fn>m  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
1  In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore. 

Or  on  the  parlor  hearth  with  kitten  play, 

I  Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
I  To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door, 

I  On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighboring  poor, 

Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy’s  eye, 

Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
I'bongh  oft  of  patience  brie*’  and  temper  keen, 

1  Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life’s  latter  scene, 

I  To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast 
been ! ”t 

And  Ilainpste.'id  society,  five-.and-thir- 
ty  years  aj?o,  pre-sents  us  with  another 
point  of  contJict  for  the  purpose  of  our 
present  survey  :  for  in  a  villa  a  few  yards 
;  distant  from  the  home  of  Joanna  Baillie, 
j  a  not  unfreqnent  visitor,  al)out  the  year 
j  1830,  was  Caroline  Frances  Cornwallis, 

t  Joanna  Baillie  died  in  18.51.  Agn(>s  survived 
her  sister  many  years,  and  was  lielieved  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  when  she  died. 
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whose  name,  scarcely  known  to  the  itics ;  that  if  education  only  made  the 
world  of  authorship  till  the  recent  publi-  difference,  then  women  ought  to  cast 
cation  of  her  Letters,  stands  third  on  onr  frivolity  away,  and  l)e  educated  up  to 
list  She  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  the  level  of  men.  This  was  indeed  the 
Cjmwallis,  rector  of  Wittersham  in  the  cherished  idea  of  her  life;  one  to  which 
c  juntyof  Kent,iepresentative  of  ayouiig-  she  clung  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  an 
er  branch  of  the  ancient  family  which  enthusia.st.  The  “  Rights  of  Women” 
owned  the  late  Mai'quis  Cornwallis  as  its  were  not  thirty  years  ago  the  common 
head.  The  literary  career  of  this  lady,  battle-cry  that  they  have  since  become. 
:uid  her  exj)res8ed  opinions,  show  in  a  The  few  who  made  a  stir  about  them  were 
striking  manner  the  effect  which  the  old- 1  women  of  excejdioual  notoriety  :  flighty 
fashioned  jejxlousy  and  distrust  of  female  lecturers,  like  Frances  Wright,  or  syste- 
thinkers  tended  to  produce  on  one  as-  matic  radicals,  like  Harriet  Martineau. 
suredly  of  the  most  vigorous  female  in-  Miss  Cornwallis  was  a  very  different  per- 
tellects  of  her  time  ;  while  she  is  herself  son  from  either  of  thestf.  She  was  by 
a’ so  an  eminent  example  of  the  increased  education  and  taste  a  conservative  in 
depth  and  solidity  of  which  a  wonuui’s  jtolitics,  and  though,  as  life  went  on, 
thought  was  capable.  Too  earnest  and  her  opinions  on  most  subjects  assumed  a 
profoundly  sensitive  to  content  herself  very’ libenil  complexion,  she  always  based 
with  merely  a<lapting  her  powers  to  the  them  on  a  jdiilosojdiic  vanUige-ground 
prevailing  current  of  taste,  too  self-con-  of  her  own,  and  to  the  last  disliked  the 
tained  and  retired  in  her  circumstances,  so-called  reforming  ))arty  in  the  State, 
and  perhaps  in  her  inclinations,  to  be  and  then*  political  connections.  How 
lx)rne  into  public  notice  by  the  applauses  ‘  strongly  she  felt  on  this  subject  of  wo¬ 
of  a  coterie.  Miss  Coniwallis,  in  her  iso-  man’s  intellect  and  jmsition  the  whole 
lated  independence,  read,  thought,  and  tenor  of  her  corresjiondence  t>eajK?ak8. 
MTote,  with  the  powers  of  a  masculine  “  Nothing  distressed  her  more,”  says  the 
mind,  on  topics  which  few  masculine  "  editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  “  than  to 
minds  could  have  handled  with  clearer  be  told  (as  of  course  she  was  told)  that 
logic  or  more  sound  information.  But  she  was  an  exception,  and  that  her  own 
it  was  her  firm  conviction  that  a  fairer  attainments  afforded  no  argument  in 
consideration  would  be  securetl  for  her  8uj»port  of  the  opinion  she  so  strenously 
productions  by  presenting  them  to  the  held  upon  the  natural  equality  of  intel- 
juiblic  on  them  own  merits,  without  con-  lect  in  the  two  sexes.  She  considered 
tessiug  the  sec-ret  of  her  sex ;  and  of  the  that  women  M'ere  themselves  in  great 
many  who  read  and  profited  by  the  measure  to  blame  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
clever  mannuals  entitled  Small  Bwks  on  state  of  opinion  which  cramped  intelleo- 
Great  Subjects,  which  appeared  on  Pick-  tual  development  and  withheld  civil 
ering’s  counters  between  the  years  1842  rights;  and  hence  she  believed  that 
and  1854,  none,  we  venture  to  affirm,  every  individual  woman  who  showeil 
sjive  the  few  chosen  friends  who  were  herself  cap,able  of  handling  great  and 
l>ehind  the  scenes,  had  a  suspicion  that  important  questions,  was  contributing 
the  author  of  neiirly  the  whole  series  was  something  towards  the  future  admission 
a  woman ;  and  a  woman,  moreover,  of  of  the  right  of  the  whole  sex  to  higher 
secluded  life,  feeble  health,  and  no  influ-  culture  and  greater  free<ioin.”  Into  the 
eutial  literary  connection.  It  was  cer-  general  argiiment  on  this  delicate  ques- 
tainly  not  from  any  di.strust  of  her  own  tion  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  here  to 
jMjwers  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  thrust  ouraelves.  We  would  merely  al- 
Avoman  that  Miss  Cornwallis  shrunk  from  lude  to  one  or  two  consiilerations  wliich 
publicity.  One  main  motive  of  her  in-  aj)j)ear  to  us  to  have  had  too  little  weight 
tellectual  exertions,  as  she  alw.ays  assert- '  in  the  reflections  of  Miss  Cornwallis,  and 
ed,  was  to  vindicate  the  natural  ecpiality  '  of  others  who  share  her  views  to  their 
of  her  sex  with  the  other;  to  prove,  by  fiill  extent.  Even  if  woman’s  intellect 
what  she  considered  inesistible  logic,  could  be  proved,  as  satisfactorily  as  she 
that  if  woman's  intellect  was  not  natunU-  thought  it  c'ould,  etpial  in  natural  c:i- 
ly  inferior  to  that  of  man,  the  same  rights  pacity  to  that  of  man — to  the  triumphant 
were  due  to  her  in  society,  law,  and  jwl-  refutation  of  Archbishoi)  Whately’s  die- 
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turn  nhout  the  exceptionally  creative  ge-  j 
niu8  of  the  Miss  Thwaites  who  invented 
the  soda-water — the  question  still  re- ! 
mains.  Would  it  Imj  desirable,  not  on  I 
grounds  of  capacity — for  capacity  has 
really  little  to  do  with  it ;  a  clever  wo¬ 
man  is  no  doubt  a  better  judge  of  most 
things  than  a  stupid  man — but  on 
grounds  of  social  harmony  and  expedi¬ 
ency,  that  the  legal  fem«-woi-k  l)etwecn 
the  sexes  should  be  altogether  levelled  I  j 
For  the  distinctions  upon  which  that  | 
fence-work  rests,  are  not,  be  it  remem- 
bere«l,  arbitrary  distinctions,  as  those  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man ;  they  are  distinc- ! 
tions  of  nature’s  making,  whereby  the 
physical  weakness  of  one  sex  ])oints  out  | 
its  dependence  on  the  physical  strength  | 
of  the  other,  and  seems  to  bar  the  law  of : 
coni})etition,  save  in  exceptional  ca.ses.  i 
Again,  to  compare  the  “  emancipation”  I 
of  women  with  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  as  an  act  of  justice,  is  surely  a  I 
fallacy  in  another  respect.  In  the  sphere  j 
of  domestic  influence  women  may  exer-  I 
cise,  and  always  have  exercised,  a  power  j 
of  their  own,  to  which  slaves  ciin  never 
pretend  ;  and  the  more  highly  they  cul¬ 
tivate  their  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
more  widely  they  extend  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  more  effective  and  beneficial 


of  her  life.  She  stooil  to  a  very  great 
extent  alone  in  the  world.  Her  only 
sister  married  and  died  young,  leaving 
her  to  be  the  sole  companion  of  her  pa¬ 
rents  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  last  survivor  of  her  race.  In 
after  years  she  gave  a  toiu^hing  ju-count 
of  her  early  trials,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  they  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  her  character : 

“  At  the  period  yon  talk  of,  fifteen  and  six¬ 
teen,  I  was  verj'  niisenible ;  a  darling  sister 
who,  tliough  mucli  older,  had  been  every¬ 
thing  to  me.  married  first,  and  left  me  lonely, 
and  then,  w'ithin  the  year,  died;  my  father 
broke  the  tendon  of  his  leg,  and  was  helpless 
for  six  months;  my  mother's  health  was  bad; 
myself  worn  with  sorrow  and  fatigue.  I 
learned  not  to  weep,  for  it  vexed  my  father 
to  see  it ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  first 
time  we,  the  survivors,  appeared  at  church 
together,  the  parishioners  almost  wept  to  see 
us  so  pale,  and  worn,  and  shadow-like.  What 
was  the  world  to  me  then  ?  I  only  thought 
of  that  where  I  should  rejoin  what  I  loved ; 
and  then  I  made  the  vow  which  long  years 
afterwards  I  found  written  down,  that  I  would 
forsake  all  the  follies  of  ray  age,  and  be  to 
my  father  all  that  she  whom  he  had  lost  had 
been,  for  she  was  his  right  hand.  I  toiled 
j  patiently  over  his  accounts,  walked  with  him 
when  he  could  walk,  nxle  with  him ;  sought 
no  amusement,  no  dress ;  concealed  my  own 
grief  under  a  gay  exterior,  and  lived  as  if 


may  that  influence  become,  though,  un- 
ha]>|)ily,  history  shows  that  it  has  not 
always  depended  on  such  creditable 
causes.  N.ay,  some  might  be  disposed 
to  cite  against  Miss  Cornwallis  her  own 
favorite  instance  in  plea  of  woman’s  en¬ 
franchisement,  as  proving  that  if  she  can 
do  so  much  as  an  unobserved,  irrespon¬ 
sible  agent,  there  is  the  less  need  to  drag 
her  forth  into  the  fields  of  public  con¬ 
flict. 

‘‘  It  is  uswdess,”  she  says,  “to  inquire  whid 
women  have  pnhlUhed,  unless  you  could  in¬ 
quire  also  what  they  have  done  jiritately 
vliir.k  men  hare  the  credit  of.  It  was  a 
chance  that  told  us  who  was  the  composer  of 
Pericles’  Oration.  She  was  reproaelied  as 
the  author  of  his  policy  also ;  yet  his  policy 
was  most  able.  She  raised  her  second  hus¬ 
band  to  eminence  also  as  an  orator  and  poli¬ 
tician  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  has  iK'en 
many  an  Aspasia  that  the  world  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of,  who  has  enjo)’ed  in  quiet  the  fame  of 
him  she  loved,  and  cared  not  for  her  own.” 

Much  of  the  peculiarity  and  inde|)end- 
eiice  of  Miss  Cornwallis's  view's  and  char- 
at^ter  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances 


there  had  been  no  gaieties  in  the  world.  I 
plunged  into  books  as  a  resource,  and  as  a 
fountain  whence  I  could  draw  refreshment 
for  a  weary  spirit.  .  .  .  Thus  Imdily  and 

mental  suffering  combined  to  make  my  youth 
unlike  other  people's.  I  think,  nevertheless, 
if  I  had  been  thnjwn  a  little  more  into  society, 
that  my  mind  would  not  have  broken  dow-n 
my  body  so  much,  and  I  might  have  felt  less 
of  that  unnatural  tmlium  vitm  which  at  times 
made  it  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.” — pp.  267,  268. 

The  mind  which,  at  so  early  an  age, 
could  brtice  itself  to  such  firm  resolves, 
was  a.ssure<Ily  of  no  common  order.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  her  studies,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  corresjKtndence  for  several 
succeeding  years  of  her  life,  w’ere  some¬ 
thing  amazing.  •  But  while  she  liked  to 
astonish  her  friends  by  the  avowal  of  her 
multifarious  excursions  into  the  realms 
of  knowledge,  she  protested  against  too 
high  an  estimate  being  formed  of  her 
conquests  therein,  and  warmly  depre¬ 
cated  the  unenviable  notoriety  attaching 
to  the  character  of  a  “  learued  lady.” 

“I  believe,”  she  wrote  ou  one  otraslon’ 
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“  you,  like  many  more  of  my  friends,  over¬ 
rate  my  attainments  a  go<Kl  deal,  owing  to 
this  fancy  of  mine  for  smatterings  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  think  they  afford  ntorc  pleasure  than 
swallowing  down  one  great  stiff  science,  horns  ! 
and  all,  like  the  lK)a-con8trictor,  and  lying  j 
choked  with  it  for  half  one’s  life;  but  after  | 
all.  for  v«e  they  avail  but  little.” — p.  57.  j 

The  titdium  r-iUv,  however,  was  too  * 
formidable  a  pfhost  to  be  laid  by  study .  I 
Moreover,  ill  health  interfered  with  her ! 
powers  of  application.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  pathetic  in  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  her  mental  state : 

“  When  health  is  only  to  be  preserved  by 
drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  past  which 
sorrow  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  step,  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  worth  having.  The  effort  to  exclude  the 
enemy  wearies  more  at  last  than  his  admis¬ 
sion.  .  .  .  When  I  was  stronger,  I  could 
smother  care  in  extreme  application  to  study: 
now  even  that  remedy  fails  me.  Hut  w’hy 
should  I  pursue  such  subjects  'i  Iknlily  pain 
and  mental  suffering  will  some  day  have  an 
end ;  and  so  1  hitch  up  my  load  again,  and 
proceed  on  my  way.” 

Miss  Cornwallis’s  devotion  to  learn¬ 
ing,  at  an  age  when  most  girls  seek  the  ' 
pleasures  of  dress  and  of  the  ball-room, ' 
did  not  altogether  destroy  her  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  sex  of  which  she  seemed 
likely  to  prove  so  formi«iable  a  rival  on 
its  own  ground.  It  wtis  not  long  after 
her  sister's  death  that  she  received  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  one  destined  af¬ 
terwards  to  rank  among  the  distinguished 
authors  of  his  day,  the  historian  J.  C.  L. 
Sismondi.  Thirty-six  years  later,  on 
occasion  of  his  death,  she  tlms  mentions 
the  circumstance  to  oue  of  her  corres- 
])ondent3 :  ; 

“  This  j’ear  is  doomed  not  to  be  a  gay  one 
to  me,  for  I  have  had  the  news  of  my  dear  old 
friend  Sismondl’s  death — a  friend  more  than 
fur  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  for  I  do  not 
remcnil>er  the  first  seeing  him.  Such  a  loss  is 
Irreparable,  and  as  such  I  must  feel  it.  He 
had  greatn(*88  of  mind  to  get  over  what  few 
men  do ;  for  when  disparity  of  years  and  oth¬ 
er  considerations  led  me  to  decline  his  proffer¬ 
ed  hand,  he  continued  the  same  warm  friend 
as  ever,  and  never,  to  his  latest  hour,  ceased 
to  show  me  every  kindness  in  his  power. 
Such  a  friend  is  not  easily  replaced,  and  can 
never  be  forgotten.  He  is  one  more  added  to 
the  list  of  those  w’hose  number  makes  me  feel 
more  a  denizen  of  the  next  world  than  of  this. 
My  only  comfort  is  the  trying  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  them,  that  in  G<^'s  good  lime  I 
may  be  found  fit  to  eiyoy  the  society  of  ‘just  i 


men  made  i>erfect and  in  this  hope  I  trudge 
on  U|M)n  my  wearj’  pilgrimage  patiently  and 
quietly.” — p.  233. 

A  letter  of  the  rejected  suitor’s  on  the 
occasion,  which  h:is  been  preseiweil, 
written  in  ini|>erfect  English,  shows  how 
highly  he  rated  the  mental  excellencies 
of  his  beloveil : 

“Tell  her,”  he  wrots  to  Mrs.  Cornwallis, 
“tell  her  I  will  work  incessantly  till  I  have 
reached  such  a  reputation  as  she  may  derive 
some  vanity  from  my  past  address,  while  al¬ 
ways  shall  I  l>e  proud  of  having  raised  my 
wishes  b)  her,  though  unsuccessfully.  .  . 

Do  not  think  the  wish  unreasonable,  howev¬ 
er.  .  .  .  Those  dreams  are  now  vatiished, 

but  the  more  aerial  was  their  nature,  the  more 
have  they  left  after  them  a  true  endeannent 
for  yourself  and  your  daughter.  She  can  not 
be  a  foreigner  to  me  :  it  was  not  nhe  who  has 
refused  me,  it  was  the  war — the  distance  of 
seas  and  ■lands,  the  nature  itself  of  things. 
She  has  not  refused  me  for  a  friend,  a  half- 
brother,  and  that  I  ho|>e  to  remain." 

Disparity  of  years  be  does  not  himself 
reckon  among  the  cjiuscs  of  her  refusal : 
and  seeing  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old¬ 
er  than  herself,  this  was  probably  a  very 
minor  consideration.  But  her  resolute 
devotion  to  her  parents  at  this  time  hits 
alre:idy  been  noticed,  and  no  doubt  the 
idea  of  a  foreign  connection  was  alto¬ 
gether  repugnaut  to  her  feelings.  The 
friendship  between  Sisinondi  and  herselt* 
was  kept  up  by  a  frequent  epistolary  cor- 
resjMjndence.  Her  own  letters  to  the 
historian  seem  not  tol>e  extant ;  but  many 
of  those  which  he  wrote  to  her  are  given, 
as  an  a|>pendix,  in  the  present  volume. 
They  range  freely  over  various  topics  of 
literature  and  sentiment,  oAen  ex{>ressing 
opinions  very  oj)po8ite  to  those  she  en- 
tertiiined,  yet  everywhere  evincing  his 
profound  respect  for  her  charju-ter  and 
attainments,  and  a  spirit  of  tender  solici¬ 
tude  for  her  welfare. 

In  1822  Mr.  Cornwallis  was  compelled 
to  leave  Wittersham  on  account  of  dis¬ 
affection  among  his  parishioners,  which 
took  the  sha|»e  of  personal  insult  and  ill- 
treatment  He  hiul  Bj)ent  many  years  of 
earnest  self-deu>ing  lalx>r  in  the  parish, 
and  his  daughter  had  seconded  his  effoi'ts 
for  its  welfare  with  all  the  zeal  of  her  ar¬ 
dent  nature,  and  had  even  voluntarily  re¬ 
linquished  a  considerable  portion  ot  the 
inheritance  which  would  have  been  event¬ 
ually  hers,  in  the  eudowmentof  a  school 
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for  its  poorer  inhabitants.  The  removal 
from  Wittersham,  and  its  cause,  rankled 
deeply  in  her  heart,  and  did  not  make 
her  more  in  charity  with  the  growth  of 
democnitic  principles  in  the  country  at 
large.  In  after  times,  when  writing  ton 
friend  on  the  subject  of  certain  attacks  on 
the  clergy  in  which  the  Flcaminer  news¬ 
paper  had  been  indulging,  she  thus  |>oints 
with  the  sting  of  persoiud  recollection 
her  indignant  defenc/e  of  the  class  of 
which  her  father  had  been  a  member : 

“There  is  no  man  who  spends  his  time  in 
more  anxious  exertion  than  a  conscientious 
clergyman.  There  is  no  fame,  no  reward  to 
spur  liim  on,  for  his  preferment  comes  before 
his  duty.  He  spends  his  life  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  perhaps,  or  at  any  rati*  wherever  he  may 
be  cast,  without  a  chance  or  an  expectation 
of  any  further  emolument ;  and  what  lie  has  is 
generally  a  modicum  whieli  requires e<*onomy 
to  live  on  it  and  appear  like  a  gentleman. 
His  duties  lie  among  the  piKir  and  the  sick, 
whom  he  h.is  to  instruct  and  comfort ;  with 
the  rich  he  must  mix  as  their  equal,  and  by 
his  example  and  conduct  mend  them  if  he 
can,  and  this  must  be  done  silently  ami  quiet¬ 
ly.  or  it  is  unavailing.  A  man  who  has  thus 
given  up  his  life  to  his  fellow-creatures  hopes, 
perhaps — it  is  human  to  do  so — that  some  ap¬ 
probation,  some  esteem  from  his  fellow-men 
as  well  as  his  God,  may  follow  his  hone.st  and 
noiseless  course;  and  he  finds  himself  stigma¬ 
tized — as  indeed  his  great  Master  was  before 
him — ‘as  a  glutton  and  a  wine-biblier,'  a 
grasping,  avaricious  being,  wboearesnot  who 
sutlers  if  he  be  enriched.  Is  it  not  the  way 
to  make  men  worthless  if  they  are  allowed  no 
sort  of  credit  for  their  virtues?  I  knew  one 
on  whom  all  this  vituperation  was  heaped  till 
his  grey  head  was  bent  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ;  yet  his  youth  had  been  innocent,  his 
manhiKxl  spt'tU  in  ministering  to  all  the  wants 
and  woes  of  his  poor  neighbors ;  his  old  age 
was  hunted  down  by  the  Cobbettites,  and  such 
as  Mr.  Fonblanquc  would  set  on  if  he  could. 
He  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  the  place  which 
had  lK*en  the  scene  of  his  quiet  and  useful 
life,  and  then  the  delusion  was  over.  A  weep¬ 
ing  population  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  last 
remains  of  the  man  whose  worth  they  then 
knew,  ‘trhen  tiny  had  lost  him  !  I  only  wisth 
Mr.  F.  had  been  there  to  see  it  I” — pp.  211, 
212. 

The  mortification  and  distress  she  ex- 
|)erienci*d  at  this  epoch,  together  with 
other  causes,  seem  to  have  h.ad  a  serious 
elTcct  on  her  already  very  delicjite  heiilth. 
After  struggling  with  severe  illness  for 
some  time,  she  resolved  on  trying  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  winter  abroad,  and  :iccej)ted  the 
offer  of  her  faithful  friend  Sisinoudi 


to  place  at  her  disposal  a  country-house 
belonging  to  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pescia. 

Her  Italian  life  w.a8  a  new  ex])erience 
of  existence  to  Mias  Cornw’allia.  She  was 
now  forty  years  of  age ;  her  mind  was 
cultivated  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  her 
memory  stored  with  fiicts  and  ideas ;  her 
imagination  0|:)en  to  every  new  impres¬ 
sion  from  without ;  her  eagerness  for 
knowledge  insatiable.  To  one  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  the  elemental  glow  of  a  southern 
climate — which  soothes  the  fibres  and 
braces  the  nervous  system  long  depressed 
by  the  chill  damps  of  the  north,  and  by 
the  gnawings  of  mental  and  bodily  pain — 
works  like  inspiration  itself  Every  new 
object,  every  unaccuistomed  sound,  the 
little  traits  of  domestic  life,  the  living  ac¬ 
cents  of  a  language  hitherto  only  known 
in  books,  the  realiz.ation  of  scenes  viewetl 
jis  yet  only  by  picture  or  description,  the 
awaking  each  morning  to  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  ofunw’onted  impressions,  the  review¬ 
ing  at  evening  a  new  treasure  of  ideas  and 
sympathies, — all  this,  blended  with  the 
unusual  sense  of  physical  ease  ami  ehis- 
ticity,  seems  to  expand  the  limits  of  the 
soul,  and  endue  it  w'ith  heightejied  life 
and  jiower.  Long  years  afterwards  Miss 
Cornwallis  used  to  revert  to  her  It.alian 
life  as  the  happiest  period  of  her  exist¬ 
ence.  Her  lettters  are  more  genial,  more 
pl.'iyful,  more  self-forgetting  at  this  time 
than  at  any  other ;  wdiile  her  remarks  on 
Italian  life  and  manners  evince  a  spirit  of 
observation  singularly  keen  and  dis<*rimi- 
nating,  and  a  vivid  feeling  for  the  pictnr- 
es(pie  in  life  and  nature.  She  remained 
in  Itiily  a  year  and  a  half  on  this  occasion. 
Subsequently,  in  1829-30,  she  spent 
another  winter  there. 

During  Miss  Cornwallis’s  first  absence 
in  Italy  her  father  died.  Mrs.  Cornw.al- 
lis  survived  till  1836.  She  was  a  woman, 
to  judge  from  the  enloginms  of  Sismondi, 
as  well  as  from  the  recollections  of  sur¬ 
viving  friends,  of  considerable  personal 
attr.'ictions,  and  no  ordin.iry  powers  of 
mind.  But  in  religioiis  matters  she  in¬ 
clined  to  the  stnutest  sect  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals  ;  and  from  the  views  of  this  party 
her  daughter  totally  and  most  emphati¬ 
cally  dissented. 

Miss  Cornwallis  continued  to  reside  in 
her  native  county  of  Kent  all  the  rem.ain- 
der  ol  her  life,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent 
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and  alarming  attacks  of  illness  and  pain, 
■was  protracted  to  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
She  mixed  little  in  general  society ;  bnt 
she  took  delight  in  forming  the  minds  of 
younger  people,  and  doing  her  best  to 
shame  her  owm  sex,  more  espetnally,  out 
of  the  frivolities  with  which  the  female 
character  is  liable  to  be  beset.  And  her 
warm  and  generous  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  her  self-chosen  pupils  seems  to 
have  l)een  requited  with  no  ordinary 
strength  of  attachment  on  their  part.  Her 
older  friends  and  correspondents,  with 
theexceptionofSismondi  and  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere,*  were  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
find.  }>eople  of  high  literary  note.  Her 
opinions  were  her  own,  the  fruit  of  vast 
reading,  close  thought,  and  j)erhaps.  we 
may  add,  of  too  little  argument  with  those 
who  were  her  equals  or  8U|)erior8  in  at¬ 
tainment  Her  old  friend  Sismondi, 
however,  was  wont  to  express  his  dissent 
from  her  conclusions  pretty  freely;  a!id 
«ven  when  the  atljustment  of  woman’s 
time  jiosition  in  the  world  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  did  not  allow  his  deference 
for  Miss  Cornwallis,  nor  his  appreciation 
of  her  high  capacities,  to  modify  his  con¬ 
clusions  .as  to  the  female  type  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  general. 

“The  qualities  of  the  heart.”  he  says,  “  are 
those  by  which  above  all  others  you  have  tlie 
advantage  over  us.  .  .  .  ('ailed  on  your 
part  to  give  being  to  men,  I  a.scribe  very  little 
importance  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  notions  you  may  implant  in  them  during 
their  first  years :  I  ascribe  infinite  importance 
to  the  sentiments  you  may  develop  in  them. 
GkKl  preserve  the  children  of  mothers  who 
would  fain  lie  men !  For  such  there  would 
be  no  more  youth,  no  more  enthusiasm,  no 
more  self-devotion,  perhaps  no  more  compas¬ 
sion.  ”t 

Another  subject  which  she  had  much 


•There  are  no  letters  in  the  “Selections”  to 
J.  H.  Frere  himself,  but  many  to  his  sisters  and 
others  of  his  family,  and  several  references  to  his 
conversation  and  opinions  on  literary  subjects. 

+“Les  (|nalite's  du  coeur  sont  celles  par  lesquel- 
les  avant  tontes  lea  autres  vous  I’emportez sur  nous. 
.  .  .  Appelee  pour  votrc  iMrt  a  faire  des  hum- 
mes,  je  ne  mets  que  fortpeu  d 'importance  aux  no¬ 
tions  vraic-s  ou  fausses  de  science  que  vous  jwur- 
riez  iinplanter  en  eux  durant  leurs  premieres  an- 
n^s;  j'en  mets  uue  infinie  aux  sentiniens  que 
voufide'vcloppez  en  eux.  Dicu  garde  les  enfans 
de  meres  (jui  seruient  hommes ;  il  n'y  auroit  |)lus 
de  jeunesse  pour  eux,  plus  d'enthousiasme,  plus 
de  de'voucment,  peut-etre  plus  de  pitie.” 


at  heart,  and  on  which  also  Sismondi  dif¬ 
fered  from  her,  was  her  theoiw  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Her  grand  p.-in.acea  mr  remedy¬ 
ing  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  .age  was  the 
combination  of  religion  w’ith  philosophy, 
the  establishing  the  conviction  that  divine 
relation  was  simply  and  solely  an  author¬ 
itative  enforcement  of  those  moral  truths 
which  reason,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  might  discover  for  itself; 
of  which,  at  all  events,  when  presented 
to  its  contemplation  in  the  tciiching  of 
Scripture,  it  was  the  sole  and  sufficient 
test  All  theological  dogmas  which  could 
not  be  meted  to  the  recjuirements  of  man’s 
natural  conscience  and  understaiiding, 
she  held  to  be  the  .aftergrowth  of  human 
invention,  8uperinduce<l  upon  the  pure 
theology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  For, 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  and  A)>olo- 
gists,  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  a  Poly¬ 
carp,  a  .Justin,  a  Clement,  and  a  Tertul- 
lian,  in  their  simple  profession  of  devotion 
to  the  person  and  example  of  the  Saviour, 
unaccompanied  by  any  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
salvation,  she  believed  the  only  reliable 
interpretations  of  Christ’s  mission  were  to 
be  recognize<l.  She  did  not  a<lmit  the 
supposition  that  a  subsequent  necessity 
fur  doctrinal  statement  might  arise  out  of 
the  wayward,  often  various,  misreprsen- 
tations  of  men ;  that,  as  the  echoes  of  the 
first  Christian  teachers  faded  from  men’s 
ears,  and  the  first  love  began  to  w’ax  cold, 
some  8afegu;irds  might  be  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  religion  from  degenerating,  under 
the  infiuenoe  of  sensual  pre-possessions 
or  capricious  fancies,  into  wild  supersti¬ 
tion  or  wilder  antinomianism. 

Sismondi,  in  replying  to  his  friend’s 
argument  on  behalf  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  thus  eloquently  nuiintains  the  su¬ 
perior  excellence  and  beauty  of  some  of 
Its  later  developments,  and  sees,  in  its 
varied  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
mankind  at  different  periods  and  under 
different  aspects  of  civilization,  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  its  divine  authority. 
He  w'rites  in  February,  1840: 

“I  would  look  for  Christianity  rather  in 
what  it  bus  becrome  than  in  what  it  was  at  its 
origin.  Whatever  may  have  been  those  rev¬ 
elations  and  that  divinity  over  which  the  long 
course  of  ages  and  the  influence  of  human 
passions  have  spread  a  veil,  Christianity  is  the 
richer  by  all  the  pious  meditations,  all  the  re- 
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Bcan’lies  into  tlie  hunmn  hrart.  all  the  purest 
and  most  bcantil'nl  sentiments  with  which  the 
love  of  G(h1  has  inspired  man  during?  succes¬ 
sive  centuries,  and  hy  all  the  experience  af¬ 
forded  by  times  of  prosperity  and  adversity, 
of  barbarism  and  of  civilization.  Such  as  it 
is  preached  in  tlie  purest  of  the  Refonned 
churches,  Christianity  is  the  finest  embodi¬ 
ment  of  doctrines  and  moral  teaching  which 
exists.  It  is  there  that  I  love  to  contemplate 
it,  and  that,  like  all  things  entrusted  to  men 
by  God,  1  hope  and  believe  it  will  attain  still 
gnaiter  development  and  perfection.  While 
all  the  endeavors  we  make  to  return  back¬ 
wards,  to  seize  hold  of  it  in  monuments  which 
themselves  have  not  been  exempt  from  alter¬ 
ation,  and  which  each  succec'ding  age  changes 
more  and  more  by  its  own  interpretations, 
seem  to  me  to  have  no  other  etfe<-t  than  that 
of  diminishing  its  beauty  and  its  utility.”* 

Always  eajjer  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
Miss  Cornw'allis  hailed  with  vivid  inter-  i 
est  the  first  utterances  of  that  school  of 
Hildical  Criticism  which  students  of  (Tcr- 
inan  theolotjy  w'ere  be^ptininj;  to  extend 
into  Knifland,  and  of  which  Dean  Mil- 
man's  History  of  the  Jew's  was,  w'e  Ite- 
lieve,  the  earlie.st  sample  in  a  popular 
style  laid  l)efore  the  British  public.  Tliis 
certainly  imjdied  no  small  courage,  and  a 
very  rare  spirit  of  investigation  in  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  one  brought  uj),  lie  it  remem- 
liered,  not  like  Miss  Aikm  in  a  school  of 
latittulinarinn  Dissent,  but  in  a  strictly 
evangelical  and  otherwise  orthodox  w'orld 
of  opinion,  and  herself  craving  for  the 
confirmation  and  assurance  of  that  reli¬ 
gious  faith  which  was  orteii  the  only 

•  “  Je  vais  chercher  le  Cliristiani.sinc  plutut 
(lanK  ce  (|u'il  est  devenii  (|uc  duns  ee  qu'il  et«>it  k 
iiuii  oriKine.  Qii.-lles  qu'aieiit  c'te  les  rero'lationa 
et  la  divinite  sur  leiS{uelkM)  le  Ioiik  count  den 
kgcii  ot  I’intluciice  dot  itashion.s  liuiuaines  out  cten- 
du  uii  voile,  le  Christmnisiiic  s’est  cnrichi  de  tou- 
t<‘it  les  meditations  pietiscs,  dc  toiitcs  les  etiidot 
sur  le  coeiir  liumuin,  de  tout  ce  que  I’amour  de  la 
divinite'  a  inspire  aux  hoiiiines  de  plus  Iteau  et  de 
plus  )>ur,  |)endant  line  longue  suite  de  sicclt's,  et 
avec  toute  I'exiitfrience  que  doiinent  des  tetns  de 
pros|>erite  et  il'adversite,  de  Imrliarie,  et  de  civili¬ 
zation.  Tel  (ju’il  etit  |»reehe'  dans  les  e'glises  re'- 
fonnees  les  plus  pares,  il  est  le  plus  beau  corps  de 
dtietrines  et  d'euseigneiiicnt  mural  qiii  existe. 
C’est  la  que  j’aime  a  le  voir,  et  (|ue  couime  toutes 
les  choites  cuntit^  aux  homines  par  hi  divinite', 
j'espiere  et  je  crois  qu’il  se  dereluppera  et  se  per- 
fectiuiinera  encore,  'i'andis  (|ue  tous  les  efforts 
qu'on  fait  |)our  retoiimer  en  arriere,  pour  le  saisir, 
dans  des  inonuinens  qui  n'unt  point  etti  exeiu|)ls 
d’altcratiun,  et  que  cliaquc  siecic  a  change  et 
change  encore  par  ses  interpretations,  me  setnble 
n’avoir  d'autre  effet  que  de  lui  uter  de  sa  licaute' 
et  de  son  utility.” — pp.  4S0,  481.  | 


’  thing  that  saved  her  morbid  tem^ierament 
from  despondency.  But  where  truth  led, 

I  or  seemed  to  lead,  she  never  shrank  from 
'  following,  nor  was  she  one  who  could 
ever  rest  content  with  half  convictions  on 
so  momentous  a  subject.  Though  her 
strong  belief  in  the  jierson  and  character 
of  Christ,  .as  portrayed  in  the  Gosfiels, 
rendered  her  proof  against  the  seductions 
of  Strauss’s  theory,  the  conclusions  of 
Ew.ald  and  Bunsen  met  in  great  measure 
with  her  cordial  .assent ;  and  at  a  time 
when  they  w'ere  little  talked  of  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  find  her  already  familiar  with 
those  aspects  of  Neology  which  have 
since  introduced  terror  and  division  into 
the  English  church ;  have  made  old  foes 
dtaw  together  in  the  dre.ad  of  a  common 
(hanger,  and  have  lieen  m.ade  a  cause  of 
opprobrium,  often  misplaced  attd  excess¬ 
ive,  for  the  impugners,  in  whatever  de¬ 
gree,  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  But  then, 
itgain,  w'ith  the  odd  eclecticism  w'hich  she 
managed  to  preserve  in  her  opinions,  she 
combined  this  latitudinarianism  as  to 
doctrine  w'ith  High  Church  leanings  in 
ecclesi.astical  ni.atters,  and  seems  even  to 
have  thought  there  w’as  divine  stinction 
for  the  d(x^trine  of  apostolic  succession. 
“  liy  princi|>le  and  rational  conviction  of 
the  advantage,”  she  writes,  “  I  am  an 
Ej)iscopali:m.  I  Injlieve  it  was  the  order 
(»t  government  established,  if  not  by 
Christ  himself,  .at  least  by  his  iminediate 
successors;  and  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  that 
we  have  tlie  same  claims  to  his  promises, 
.as  .atUiched  to  the  s.acraments,  when  ad¬ 
ministered  by  unauthorized  persons,  save 
when  Episcopal  ordination  has  been  un¬ 
attainable.” 

She  objected  to  Dissent  on  moral 
gi'ounds  also,  as  tending  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  brotherhood  among  Christi.ans; 
while  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  would  have  leveled  the  out¬ 
works  of  formulii  which  tend  to  isolate 
the  national  church  from  so  large  a  pro- 
|M)rtion  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  a  little 
curious,  in  a  correspondence  which  turns 
so  much  upon  religious  topics,  and  is  (jar- 
ried  on  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  to  find  so  little 
reference  to  that  particular  confiict  of 
views  which  was  for  many  years  by  far 
the  most  striking  episode  in  the  history 
of  our  church,  and  of  which  Miss  Aikin’s 
gossipping  letters  to  Dr.  Channing  are 
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continually  relating,  Ruperficially  enough, 
the  progress  and  pur|)ort.  Miss  Corn¬ 
wallis's  discussions,  indeed,  seem  to  Jit  in 
to  the  polemics  of  our  present  time  far 
more  than  into  the  prevdling  polemics 
of  the  days  to  which  they  belong.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  questions  as 
between  the  Evangelical  party  and  the 
Puseyites,  or  l>etween  the  “  high  and 
drj’  ”  and  the  Puseyites,  or  even  as  be¬ 
tween  the  “  Broad  Church  ”  of  Arnold 
and  Whately  and  the  Puseyites,  had 
comparatively  little  interest  for  her.  Her 
opinions  ]K)iiited  to  a  different  stage  of 
liberalism  from  that  of  any  parties  to  this 
particular  strife. 

Even  those  most  inclined  to  condemn 
her  skeptical  audacity  on  doctrinal  points, 
can  not  deny  that  her  convictions  were 
honest,  and  her  religious  feelings  very 
fervent  and  sincere.  “  (iod  knows,”  she 
said  in  1846,  when  speaking  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  books  she  was  then  publishing, 
“I  never  put  |)en  to  pajier  on  these  mo¬ 
mentous  subjects  without  bending  in 
humble  prayer  that  I  might  be  guided 
myself,  and  be  enabled  to  guide  others, 
to  that  true  wisdom,  without  which  all 
learning  is  but  as  sounding  brass.” 

There  was  another  subject  on  which 
Miss  Comw.allis  held  strong  opinions  at 
variance  with  those  commonly  received. 
One  of  her  Small  lioolcs  w’as  on  “  Man’s 
Power  over  Himself  to  Prevent  or  Con¬ 
trol  Insanity.”  So  impressed  was  she 
with  the  belief  that  such  control  was  pos¬ 
sible,  that  she  strongly  objected  to  the 
legislation  wdiich  is  bastnl  on  die  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  madman's  irres|>onsibility ; 
and  in  the  hot  arguments  which  in  con¬ 
versation  she  w'ould  maintain  on  this 
point,  she  used,  as  we  have  heard,  to  ad¬ 
duce  herself  as  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  self-restraint.  But  for  the  exercise  of 
strong  resolution,  she  said,  she  was  firm¬ 
ly  convinced  she  should  more  than  once 
have  lost  the  balance  of  her  mind. 

The  morbid  tendency  which  this  con¬ 
fession  indicates  was  no  doubt  the  secret 
of  much  of  her  unhappiness,  as  well  as 
of  her  sometimes  wayward  talent  and 
temper.  She  is  described  by  those  who 
remember  her  personal  appearance,  as 
tall  and  largely  built,  with  marked  fea¬ 
tures,  a  sarcastic  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  a  decided  manner.  Her  heart 
was  benevolent  and  quick  to  feel  for  suf¬ 


fering  and  distress,  and  she  conce.aled 
beneath  a  nigged  surface  a  most  femi¬ 
nine  yearning  for  symjiathy  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Generous  and  warm-hearted,  in¬ 
capable  of  meanness  or  hypocrisy  her¬ 
self,  impatient  of  doubt  or  compromise, 
she  made  little  allowance  for  the  short¬ 
comings  or  hesitation  of  others;  nor 
could  she  placidly  re<‘ognize  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  world  that  interweav¬ 
ing  of  tnith  with  error,  that  complexity 
in  the  “  colors  of  good  and  evil,”  which 
from  of  old  luis  baffled  the  wise.st  philoso¬ 
phy  of  man,  and  which  revelation  itself 
does  not  profess  to  explain.  The  stmg- 
gle  to  carry  reason’s  powers  beyond  their 
allotted  jirovince  cost  her,  as  she  con¬ 
fesses,  hours  of  agony.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  touching  in  her  a<lmission  of 
defeat,  and  in  her  strong  assertion  of  the 
religious  faith  which,  wliatever  its  e.\act 
texture  or  hue  m:iy  have  been,  kept  her 
from  despair;  nay,  more  than  that,  ani¬ 
mated  her  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life 
w'ith  sincere  trust  in  a  worhl  to  come, 
•and  a  longing  tlesire  to  better  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  fellow-ci’eatures  in  this, 

“  The  childlike  confidence  with  whicli, 
when  all  rise*  that  we  had  thou;;ht  stable  falls 
us,  we  throw  ourselves  cm  that  great  |>owcr 
whose  cxistenire  and  attributes  l>ecouie  clearer 
the  more  all  other  things  ap|M>ur  uncertain,  is 
surely  the  frame  of  mind  which  our  Saviour 
inculcated,  and  which  is  most  becoming  the 
creature  of  bis  will ;  and  to  this  frame  of  mind 
I  truly  l)elleve  that  the  most  decidisi  skepti¬ 
cism  does  lead.  Human  piissions  are  rouwtd 
in  the  progress  of  controversy,  and  ridicule  is 
resorUnl  to  when  we  are  angered  by  opiM)8i- 
tion  or  wearietl  by  folly ;  but  1  ladieve  that 
in  the  silence  of  his  chamlter  the  man  be¬ 
comes  again  the  ereature,  ft*els  his  own  iKuind- 
ed  powers,  and  throws  hims*df  with  the  ut¬ 
most  prostration  of  spirit  at  the  feet  of  that 
power  in  whose  hands  he  feels  that  he  is.” — 

p.  168. 

“  It  is  easy  to  write  or  to  say,  with  our  Ar¬ 
ticles,  that  G(h1  is  ‘  without  parts  or  passions ;’ 
but  to  /e«l  it,  is,  I  am  well  convineetl,  the 
most  didicult  task  our  nature  has;  and  the 
way  in  which  my  own  heiUth  sinks  under  the 
stretch  of  mind  occasioned  by  such  contem¬ 
plation,  shows  that  God  has  been  merciiul  in 
giving  us  more  tangible  objects  to  lay  hold 
on.  ^  convinced,  indeed,  am  I,  that  it  is  im- 
Itossible  to  be  well  with  such  things  always 
in  one’s  head,  that  I  would  abandon  these 
studies  if  1  could,  and  plunge  Into  ju-tive  life, 
satistied  to  do  my  duty  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  God’s  mercy.  But  in 
;  utter  loneliness  the  mind  turns  inward  to 
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gearch  into  its  own  nature  and  prospects ;  and  [ 
tliis  research  shakes  the  mortal  case  shrewd¬ 
ly.  Few  can  coinprelicnd  this,  and  I  who 
feel  it  can  hardly  describe ;  but  I  certainly  , 
feel  that  those  who  eat  largely  of  the  tree  of  j 
knowledge  will  surely  die,  and  that  soon.  .  .  j 
...  I  sometimes  doubt  if  my  course  of  study 
and  thinking  affords  happiness;  gratification 
of  no  ordinar}'  kind  attends  it  sometimes,  but 
it  is  only  sometimes,  and  there  are  many  , 
hours  of  weariness  when  the  exhausted  mind  , 
lies  j)rostrate  under  the  painful  sense  of  its  > 
own  littleness.  ...  I  am  not  a  bit  w'ell ;  head 
aching  continually,  and  everj'  f)reath  of  wind  , 
makes  me  shiver,  but  the  sword  luis  worn  out 
the  scabbard,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  mend 
it,  so  I  must  go  on  as  I  can.  1  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  do  as  I  did  once  when  a  child, 
and  sit  down  by  my  bedside  and  cry,  nobody 
could  tell  why.  I  got  a  dose  of  physic  for  my 
pains  then,  and  it  cured  me  tjf  ciying  for 
ever;  Imt  I  should  fanc}’ my  t)rain8  were  none 
the  belter  for  that  force  done  to  nature,  and  1 
rattier  envy  those  who  can  open  their  eye- 
sluices  and  let  off  a  little  of  that  ‘perilous 
stuff  which  weighs  uiion  the  heart.’  ” — p.  IGU. 

She  said  herself,  that  the  tjlooin  of  the  j 
soul  was  never  so  deep  with  her  after  her 
ex|>erience  of  life  in  lUily,  as  before  she 
“  broke  prison and  th-at  the  sense  of 
happiness  she  wjis  then  conscious  of,  as 
proving  to  her  that  happiness  was  at  least 
a  pomMity,  prevented  her  frtim  lieing  ever 
again  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  jires- 
ent  atnui.  Still,  existence  had  no  charms 
to  make  her  love  it ;  and  every  access  of 
sickness  seems  to  have  been  welcomed 
by  her  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  a 
dismissal  from  the  world  and  its  peqdexi- 
ties. 

To  one  of  her  friends  she  logins  a  let¬ 
ter  thus,  in  1841  : 

“  The  glow  is  bright  in  tlic  evening  sky, 

And  the  evening  star  is  lair ; 

'nie  buds  arc  breaking, 

Tfie  fiuwers  are  waking. 

Ami  sweet  is  Uie  fresh  spring  air. 

“  But  there  is  a  brighter  glow  to  come, 

Ami  an  hour  more  fitir  than  this  ; 

When,  though  fnends  are  weeping, 

The  liody  lies  sleeping, 

And  tlie  spiiit  breathes  free  in  bliss. 

“  This  may  be  a  sort  of  answer  to  your  in- 
(|uiries,  my  dearest  Anna,  fur  1  would  not  that 
you  should  hear  of  illness  in  any  other  tone. 

.  .  .  .  1  begin  to  feel  the  confident  hope 

that  my  alfairs  with  this  world  are  drawing  to 
a  close.  Ilow  happy  this  hope  has  made  me  I 
cannot  make  you  comprehend;  but  at  no  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  life  do  1  recollect  to  have  felt  so  ex¬ 
hilarated.” — p.  22b. 


And  again,  a  year  or  two  after,  when 
the  breaking  of  an  abscess  on  the  lungs 
had  brought  her  very  near  the  grave  ; 

“  I  can  not,  things  being  as  tlicy  are,  enter¬ 
tain  any  very  great  expectation  of  recovery, 
thongh  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible. 
Now  I  am  so  far  revivcih  that  I  can  write, 
propped  «p  witli  pillows,  in  my  easy-chair. 
But,  as  I  have  said  already,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  God ;  and  if  an  easy  mind  and  pleasure  in 
the  thought,  rather  tlian  dread  of  deatli,  can 
keep  fever  down,  and  give  the  constitution  a 
chance  of  rallying,  wliy,  I  have  that  chance. 

.  .  .  If  death  comes.  I  sliall  receive  it 
as  a  lioon  and  a  ble.ssing;  if  not,  1  shall  brace 
myself  again  fur  my  pilgrimage,  and  see  how 
much  more  I  can  do  tliat  may  be  useful  while 
I  stay  here.” — p.  246. 

Poetical  composition  was  one  of  her 
resources,  especially  in  those  moods  of 
depression  to  which  she  often  alludes. 
The  verses  printed  in  this  volume  are  al¬ 
most  all  of  a  sombre,  melancholy  cast. 
They  have  reference  chiefly  to  jiersonal 
emotion,  and  evince  reflection  and  sensi¬ 
bility  rather  than  high  imaginative  power. 
Among  them  are  many  translations  from 
German,  a  language  in  which  she  became 
a  profleient  lung  before  it  was  usual  to 
And  English  ladies  at  all  acquainted  witli 
it  But  not  only  was  Mi.ss  Cornwallis 
familiar  with  what  we  now  call  the  ordi¬ 
nary  modern  tongues,  she  was  skilled  also 
in  the  dead  languages,  Hebrew  as  well  as 
Ijatin  and  Greek  ;  and  not  only  was  she 
well  reatl  in  Uie  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
history  of  all  cultivated  ages,  but  she  was 
versed  likewise  in  many  abstruse  scienoes 
When  in  Italy  she  made  a  study  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Anatomy.  Chemistry,  and  the 
phenomena  of  Electricity,  occupied  much 
of  her  attention.  Yet  with  all  this  she 
was  an  adept  in  w'oman’s  oocomplish- 
ments  too ;  tvas  a  skilful  musician,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  could  |>aint  in 
water-colors  and  draw  caricatures  ;  could 
model  in  wax,  and  sometimes  even,  like 
Mrs.  Carter,  condescend  to  make  a  cap  or 
pudding.*  Ignorance,  whether  in  man 
or  woman,  w’as,  in  her  estimation, 
as  she  was  never  tired  of  enforcing,  the 
great  bane  of  human  existence,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  progress  the  one  sure  road  to  mor¬ 
al  happiness  and  improvement. 

•  We  write  some  of  theiie  personal  ]>articulars 
from  the  recollections  of  friends,  for  the  published 
volume  of  her  letters  gives  but  scant  information  of 
I  the  biographical  sort. 
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From  the  time  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  publishing  the  Stnall  Book*,  her  reading 
and  writing  ai’dor  became  hotter  than 
ever.  It  was  indeed  no  child’s  piny  to 
condense  and  popularize  the  lessons  of 
philosophy  and  science,  not  into  the  form 
of  mere  manuals  for  reference,  but  into 
treatises  calling  out  and  suggesting  the 
higher  functions  of  generalization  with 
reterence  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  dis¬ 
pensations  of  creative  wisdom. 

“  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been 
about,”  she  writes  to  one  of  her  coadjutors,  in 
1848.  “  In  the  first  place,  I  got  up  Chemis¬ 

try,  of  which  I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  be¬ 
fore,  and  wrote  the  ‘  Introduction  to  Practi¬ 
cal  Organic  Chcmistiy  then  came  the  table 
of  a  1^‘Cture  on  Insanity,  .  .  .  and  this 

required  no  small  research ;  and  this  is  nearly 
done.  And  then  I  have  been  reading  for  one 
tract  on  Greek  Philosophy,  and  have  got 
through  about  two  sheets  of  that,  at  odd 
times  working  at  the  Greek  language,  and  so 
I  have  taken  an  Oration  of  Lk'inosthenes  to 
put  into  literal  English,  and  back  again  into 
Greek ;  besides  which  I  have  been  reading 
and  theorizing  about  .^schylus’  Prometheu* 
Vinctm  with  Cudworth's  InttlUrtunl  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  Brucker’s  History  of  Philosophy, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Athenagoras,  ibr 
the  Orpine  Theology,  Now,  if  ever  one 
might  be  excused  lor  not  writing  to  one's 
friends  under  a  press  of  business,  1  think  I 
have  that  excuse  to  offer.  ...  In  the 
midst  of  this  I  have  been  quite  happy  and 
well ;  not  a  moment,  even  at  meal  times,  was 
unemployed ;  my  books,  pajw'r,  and  pens  were 
beside  me,  and  1  ate  with  my  left  hand,  and 
wrote  with  my  right,  and  never  even  thought 
whether  I  was  alone.  1  think  that  this  is  the 
secret  of  being  happy — the  having  always 
some  engrossing  subject  to  occupy  the  mind.”  < 
— p.  237. 

The  works  by  which  Miss  Clornwallis 
has  established  her  claim  to  a  dignified 
place  in  the  ranks  of  female  authorship, 
are — “  Pericles,  a  Tale  of  Athens  in  the 
83d  Olympiad,”  of  which  Dr.  Ilawtrey, 
the  late  Head  Master  and  Provost  of  Eton, 
said  he  had  “  never  met  with  any  work 
of  fiction  on  a  classical  subject  which 
united  so  much  valuable  information  to 
BO  interesting  a  story fifteen  entirely, 
and  four  more  partially,  of  the  Small 
Books  on  Great  Subjects,  embracing  the 
to])icfl  of  Physiology,  Metaphysics,  Juris¬ 
prudence,  Chemistry,  Greek  Philosophy, 
Grammar,  History,  and  Social  Science ; 
a  Prize  Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
published  by  Smith  and  Elder  in  1853  ; , 


five  articles  contributed  to  the  irr-ftmiw- 
ster  Rerieu',  on  social  and  other  subjects ; 
and  one  or  two  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  on 
Naval  E<lucation. 

The  Small  Books  were  received  with 
great  favor  at  the  time  of  their  publica¬ 
tion,  both  in  England  and  in  America. 
Second  and  third  etlitions  were  called  for; 
“  and,”  says  the  editor  of  Miss  Cornwal¬ 
lis’s  letters,  “it  W’as  in  a  spirit  of  triumph 
in  which  no  mean  or  personal  feeling  had 
plat«,  that  she  delighted  to  remark  how 
‘  through  the  long  series  no  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  had  discovered  a  misrepresentation 
or  a  misUike.’  ”  In  those  of  her  books 
which  treated  of  the  history  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  her  method  was  to  dwell  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  simple  aflirmations  to  which 
she  firmly  held,  but  not  to  provoke  con¬ 
troversy  or  shock  jaejudioe  by  dnrwing 
conclusions,  which,  she  nevertheless  be¬ 
lieved,  congenuil  readers  would  not  fail 
to  discover  for  themselves.  So  it  w’as 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  critics  of 
the  press  passed  by  the  element  of  “un¬ 
soundness,”  and  united  in  praising  the 
learning,  the  impartiality,  the  goo«l  sense, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  unknown  author. 
Her  own  consciousness,  however,  that 
many  of  her  convictions  were  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  ofthe  world  around  her, 
on  points  on  which  opinion  is  jMiciiliarly 
sensitive,  and  the  dislike  of  giving  oft’eiice, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  hearing  lier  views 
scoffed  at  as  a  mere  woman’s  notions  on 
the  other,  kept  her  firm  in  the  resolution 
of  concealing  her  authorship  as  long  as 
she  should  live.  But  she  left  with  her 
editor — one  of  her  attached  female  disci¬ 
ples,  as  we  believe,  and  the  domestic 
companion  of  her  later  yeai's — the  charge 
of  lifting  the  veil  after  her  de.ath,  and 
making  known  any  j)articulars  of  her 
literary  life  and  correspondence  that  might 
have  an  interest  for  the  public  at  large. 
We  can  not  but  wish  this  charge  had  been 
carried  out  a  little  more  fully ;  that  a  few 
more  particulars,  at  least,  had  been  given 
as  to  the  society  in  which  Miss  Corn¬ 
wallis  mixed,  and  the  means  which  she 
possessed  for  acquiring  that  very  wide 
and  varied  knowledge  which  was  the 
cherished  delight  of  her  life.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  portion  of  the  corresjwndence,  we 
hear  of  mornings  sjtent  in  reading  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  there  is  no  distinct 
record  of  any  residence  in  the  metrojtolis. 
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Her  letters  are  all  dated  from  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  almost  all  from  her  quiet  homes  in 
Kent  A  slight  connection  and  old  here¬ 
ditary  friendship  with  the  family  of  John 
Ilookham  Frere,  the  accomplished  author 
of  Whintlecraft,  and  friend  of  Canning,  af¬ 
forded  her,  as  it  would  seem,  some  of 
the  pleasantest  opportunities  of  enjoying 
varied  intellectual  convei’se.  At  one  time 
of  her  life,  she  was,  as  we  have  Viefore 
said,  a  not  unfrequent  guest  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  where  one  of  Mr.  Frere’s  brothers 
had  his  home,  and  here  she  met  many 
cultivate*!  and  distinguished  men;  among 
others  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who,  as  she  re¬ 
cords,  sat  by  her  at  dinner  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  and  charmed  her  by  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  bilked  of  the  sense  of  immor¬ 
tality  in  man,  and  of  its  universality, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  caused  it  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  what  we  call  instinct 
in  animals.  “  ‘  The  only  time  I  ever  saw 
Lord  llyron,’  he  said,  ‘  he  jiointed  to  a 
man  in  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication,  and 
asked  if  I  thought  that  a  proof  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  nature.’  ‘  Your  iiupiiry,  my  Lord, 
is,'  1  answered ;  and  so  it  was ;  it  was  the 
natural  instinct  shrinking  with  abhor¬ 
rence  from  the  degradation  of  the  soul.” 
“  Such  conversation,”  adds  Miss  Corn¬ 
wallis,  “at  a  dinner  party  is  not  common, 
and  1  was  much  plea.sed  with  my  place.” 

.  41). 

liss  Cornwallis  died  in  January  1858. 
The  jniblished  correspondence  ends  in 
November  1856,  and  we  have  no  record 
of  the  concluding  period  of  her  life  ;  but 
from  the  list  of  her  writings  it  appears 
that  her  pen  w'as  active  up  to  within  a 
few  months  of  her  decease,  and  that  one 
of  the  latest  subjects  that  occupied  her 
was  the  rel'orm  of  the  laws  res|)ecting  the 
property  of  married  women,  which  she 
ha<l  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  carried 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
year  before  she  died. 

And  here  we  must  claim  a  moment’s 
pause  for  a  comparison,  which  the  recent 
publication  of  a  sup[)lemental  volume  of 
the  letters  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  us,  between  two  female  intel¬ 
lects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  one  of 
the  English  Protestant,  the  other  of  the 
Flench  Romanist  type.  We  lay  stress 
upon  the  first  term  in  this  qualification, 
fur  it  is  evident  to  us  that  national,  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  infiuences,  had  their 


share  in  the  mental  development  of  each 
of  these  gifted  hulies.  In  Caroline  Corn¬ 
wallis  we  see  Protestantism  resolving  it¬ 
self  into  Rationalism ;  in  Eugenie  de  Gue¬ 
rin  w'C  see  Catholicism  tending  to  Mysti¬ 
cism  ;  yet,  even  with  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  api>eal  to  rea.son  as  the  tvrij)/iiiff 
faculty  which  limited  Miss  Cornwallis’s 
theoretical  faith,  we  still  discern  the  w’ork 
ings  of  that  deep  sense  of  unseen  realities 
which,  amid  all  varieties  of  belief,  and 
disbelief,  has  ever  been  found  brooding 
over  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  enduing  the 
contemplative,  often  gloomy  intellect  of 
the  North,  with  its  highest  modes  of  im¬ 
agination  ;  while  the  pious  meditations  of 
the  French  lady  are  woven  over  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  refined  sentimentality,  which, 
under  other  inspiration,  might  have  af¬ 
forded  garniture  for  a  novel  of  Ralzac  or 
George  Sand.  The  e.arthly  love  and  ten¬ 
derness  for  friends,  brother,  home,  and 
nature,  in  which  Eugenie’s  soul  was 
steejied,  mingled  with  and  led  on  to  her 
devout  life-consecration  to  a  Higher  Pow¬ 
er.  She  felt  the  sense  of  bliss  to  consist 
in  close-confiding  tmst  and  self-abnega¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  full  contentment  of  such 
yeanlings  as  hers,  she  could  find  no  satis¬ 
fying  object  sjive  such  as  dogmatic  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  aflbrded  her.  She  knew  no 
impulse  for  questioning  or  searching  into 
the  groumls  of  things.  Her  gentle  mar¬ 
vel  at  life’s  mysteries  was  easily  quelled 
by  the  dictates  of  faith ;  and  she  was  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  her  Church’s  view  of  what 
religion  is,  and  to  see  beauty  in  all  its 
forms,  though,  with  her  innate  ^lurityand 
elevation  of  soul,  it  was  its  spint  an<l  not 
its  form  to  which  she  really  clung.  Those 
jiortions  of  Mile,  de  Guerin’s  writings 
which  do  not  derive  their  whole  interest 
from  the  self-communingsof  her  faith  and 
love,  charm  us  chiefly  by  the  minute  and 
graphic  touches  of  life  and  nature  with 
which  they  abound.  But  in  her  small  de- 
I  tmls  there  is  no  attempt  at  philosophy  or 
generalization,  no  quickness  to  probe,  no 
restless  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a 
world  immersed  in  sin  and  error.  She 
writes  of  the  things  and  persons  around 
her  with  the  taste  and  discrimination,  but 
also  w’ith  something  of  the  gossiping  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  a  De  Sevigne.  And  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  slight,  pale,  fragile,  in¬ 
significant  but  for  dark  intelligent  eyes 
I  and  a  bright  smile  which  sometimes  il- 
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lumined  the  pensiveness  of  her  counts 
nance, — how  different  is  this  too  from  the 
outward  aspect  which  we  have  heard 
ascribed  to  the  English  lady  philosopher. 
Family  affections  and  a  sense  of  duty  kept 
Eugenie  de  Guerin  in  the  world,  b»it 
natural  inclination  would  have  consigned 
her  to  a  cloister.  Miss  Cornwallis,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  w’as  rej>elled 
from  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse 
by  the  angul  irity  of  her  own  nature,  by 
dislike  of  notoriety  as  a  “leanied  lady,” 
and  by  the  want  of  natural  objects  for  her 
softer  affections  ;  certainly  not  from  the 
sense  that  the  soul’s  perfection  could  best 
l>e  attained  by  recluse  meditation.  On 
this  subject  hear  her  ein|)hatic  protest 
against  the  pietism  of  Will>erforoe ; 

“  Wilbc'rforce  mistook  his  road  (led  away 
by  th«“  speciousness  of  the  religious  party  he 
attached  liimsclf  to),  and  strove  to  ‘  meditate’ 
when  he  ought  to  have  thought.  He  wasted 
precious  time  in  writing  down  good  resolu¬ 
tions  and  S(df-reproaches  lor  doing  less  than 
he  ought,  yet  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  all  bis  writing  and  meditation  was 
the  cause  of  his  doing  little.  Thought,  happi¬ 
ly  for  us,  is  veiy  rapid  ;  and  if  we  were  really 
determined  to  think  when  we  ought  to  do  so, 
with  the  full  powers  of  our  reason,  five  min¬ 
utes  would  generally  despatch  the  business, 
and  well  too ;  for  the  mind,  already  well  stored 
with  knowledge  and  accustomed  to  close  ap¬ 
plication,  can  bring  its  powers  to  bear  on  any 
given  subject  at  a  moment's  notice  with  thor¬ 
ough  effect.  To  set  apart  houn  for  thinking 
is  mere  indolence,  and  has  much  the  same  ef- 
Jiect  on  the  nund  that  a  diet  of  weak  broth 
would  have  on  the  body;  it  enfeebles  and 
unfits  it  for  any  vigorous  effort.  At  fifty-two, 
Wilberforee  complains  that  his  memory  is 
failing.  He  himself  attributes  it  to  having 
suffered  his  thoughts  to  be  too  desultory,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  was  right;  his  water-gruel 
‘meditations’  had  taken  from  him  the  power 
of  grasping  rapidly  and  firmly  the  objects 
brought  before  him ;  for  I  have  invariably  seen 
among  my  acquaintance  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  failed  the  earliest  in  those  who  ap¬ 
plied  the  least.” — p.  197. 

And  here  our  remarks  draw  to  an  end. 
It  so  happens  that  the  three  clever  wo¬ 
men  with  whose  memorials  we  have  been 
occupying  onrselves,  take  up  their  posi¬ 
tion  re«j)ectivelyin  the  three  departments 
into  which  the  genius  of  a^  and  the 
genius  of  individuals  are  said  to  be  alike 
distributable.  Poetry,  Narrative,  and 
Philosophy  or  Science,  have  been  by  turns 
the  favorite  forms  of  human  thought  since 


men  began  to  think.  In  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  they  would  seem  to  have  earh  come 
in  tor  their  share  in  giving  the j»revalent 
direction  to  the  public  taste.  The  quali¬ 
ty  of  imagination  was  certainly  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  days  to  which  Joanna  Ikiillie 
properly  belonged,  the  days  of  the  great 
minstrels— of  Scott,  Byron,  Campbell, 
Southey.  It  was  at  History’s  shnne  that 
Lucy  Aikin  paid  her  devotions,  in  compa¬ 
ny  with,  at  however  res|)ectful  a  <listance, 
Ilallam,  Mackintosh,  and  Sismondi.  Phi¬ 
losophy  claimed  Caroline  Cornwallis  as 
her  own, — the  critical  philosophy  which 
the  new  impulses  of  the  time  had  brought 
from  the  Gennan  universities,  and  which 
is  making  its  familiar  home  in  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation.  All  honor  be 
to  the  triad !  They  had  neither  of  them 
cause  to  be  ashameii  of  the  place  assigned 
to  their  productions  on  the  shelves  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  With  whatever 
differences  of  taste  or  ability,  they  eacdi 
in  their  several  way  helped  to  vindicate 
woman’s  right  to  the  fninchise  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  and  have  afforded  man  op 
jiortunity  to  show  that  the  ohl  days  of 
jealou.sy  and  derisive  compliment  are  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  a 
prmeuim  ridicule  would  be  as  unmeaning 
in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry  as  were  the  fantastic  pedantries  of  La 
Mancha’s  knight  among  the  working-day 
realities  of  the  age  of  Cervantes. 


St.  Jamct'ii  MAgasino. 

HOW  WE  ARE  TO  GET  THROUGH 
THE  ALPS. 

Hannibal  went  over  them,  nobotly 
quite  knows  by  what  road :  no  matter,  it 
was  two  thous.and  and  eighty-two  years 
ago  last  November — “  Bather  late  in  the 
,  year,”  says  Spriggs,  who  has  been  to 
i  Switzerland  and  back  with  Mr.  Cook,  and 
I  so  is  well  posted  in  all  Alpine  matters — 
“  rather  late;”  but  what  could  a  Cartha¬ 
ginian  fellow,  who  had  never  done  any- 
'  thing  beyond  “  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Atlas,” 

'  and  perhaps  a  sierra  or  two  in  Spain, 

!  know  of  “  peaks  passes,  and  glaciers  ?” 
A  pretty  mess  he  got  into,  by  all  ac- 
'  counts — all  our  accounts,  by  the  way,  are 
from  one  side — but  that’s  a  trifle ;  .who 
ever  cares  to  read  both  sides!  If  half 
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U  true  tliatLivy  tells  us  alwut  snow,  and 
sludi'e,  and  drills,  and  cliffs,  where  a 
track  had  to  be  cIiojijkhI,  not  by  a  pair 
of  guides  for  a  single  tile  of  some  half- 
dozen  tourists,  but  by  a  regiment  or  two 
of  pioneers  for  a  whole  army,  how  he 
must  have  regretted  that  he  took  the  land 
road,  and  did  not  chance  meeting  the 
Homan  Nelson  who  was  on  the  look-out 
for  him  in  the  narrow  seas !  What  would 
Hannibal  have  done  without  his  vineg:ir  i 
to  soften  the  side  of  the  cliff,  “  after  it  ■ 
had  lK*en  made  almost  red-hot  by  setting 
fire  to  a  grand  heap  of  timber.”  You 
wonder,  my  non-chissical  reader,  where 
the  vinegar  and  the  timl>ercame  from  at 
some  5,U<M)  feet  above  the  sea-level  ;  we 
used  to  woiuler  when  we  read  it  years 
ago  in  dear  old  untrustworthy  Livy,  the 
liunie  of  Homans  for  his  inimitable  style, 
but  the  Froissart,  Carlyle,  Kingsley  for 
his  lively  descriptions — the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  narrative.  As  to  timl)er,  it  used 
to  grow  in  many  a  place  which  is  now 
quite  bare,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  it 
was  cut  down  and  never  replanted.  You 
may  go  lor  miles  in  the  Peak  Forest 
williout  meeting  a  tree ;  and  in  the  Wood 
of  Shillelagh  you  would  hardly  find  a 
tolerable  (tea-sUike.  Lucus  is  not  always 
so  called  (it  seems)  a  non  lucemlo.  llanni- 
bjil's  burnings  may  have  helped  to  bai’e 
the  peaks  near  which  he  passed.  Vine¬ 
gar  lie  had  plenty  of;  as  you  may  have 
any  day  by  diving  into  any  “  d^bit  de 
fing.”  You  know  them  in  French  towns 
by  the  strong  iron  railing  (green,  with 
gilt  spear-hejuls,  when  the  place  is  a  fash-  ^ 
lonable  one)  which  baiu  up  all  the  ground- 
floor  windows,  giving  the  establishment 
a  sort  of  half  wild-b^st-show  luilf  pri¬ 
vate-madhouse  air;  or  8eeming(if  you  will 
be  classical)  ;us  if  the  Ma'uades  had  plant-  j 
ed  their  thyrsuses  (iron,  of  course,  in  this  ; 
iron  age)  outside,  while  they  went  in  to  i 
offer  a  liUition.  Well,  if  you  buy  in  oue 
of  these  wine-shops  a  litre  of  “ordinaire,” 
either  the  liarsh  “  black  strap”  called 
“one  franc  fifty  Burgundy,”  or  the  small 
white  wine  made  near  Paris,  and,  having 
drank  what  you  want,  leave  the  rest  open 
or  loosely  corked,  you’ll  find  yourself  by 
next  morning  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
fluid  which  certainly  seems  better  fitted 
to  s[»lit  rocks  than  to  “  assimilate”  in  the 
human  stomach.  This  w:is  Hannibal's 
vinegar;  only  he  probably  brought  it  from 
Rtw  Bkxiks — Vol.  II.,  No.  3. 
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Spain,  as  they  didn’t  grow  many  vines  in 
Caul  in  times  so  far  back  as  th.at.  In  those 
blessed  primitive  ages,  w'hen  rum  and 
absinthe  were  not,  every  Homan  soldier 
filled  his  ciinteen  with  “  vinegar”  of  this 
kind, — jMsca  it  was  calltvl  when  mixeii 
with  water, — pogca,  meat  and  drink,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  work  so  well  on  what 
would  “  shut  up”  an  Englishman  in  six 
hours ;  and  it  was  this  same  “  vinegar” 
which,  mingleil  with  gall,  was  u.sed  at 
the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  world's 
history.  So  ilon't  charge  Livy  with  ro¬ 
mancing,  because  there  was  no  Helvetian 
Beaufoy  at  hand  to  supply  the  double 
strong  solution  of  acetic  acid  which  we 
use  W'ith  our  oysters  and  our  lamb:  Kin- 
(V(/re,  the  word  speaks  for  itself.  By 
the  time  it  had  got  as  far  as  the  Mont 
Cenis  most  even  of  Hannibal's  best 
wine  would  probably  be  very  so-so.  The 
marvel  is  that  what  Hannibal  clumsily 
elfecttni  with  sour  wine  and  a  strong  log 
fire,  M.  Sommeiller  does  easily  by  the 
agency  of  compressed  air.  Fancy  a  tun¬ 
nel  through  the  Alps !  why,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  w'e  gain  or  lose  in  romance 
by  such  an  idea.  All  we  have  read  of 
gnomes  or  genii  seems  at  once  brought 
down  to  the  human  level.  Here  is  a 
work  as  grand  as  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
itself; — even  more  imposing,  because  it 
is  all  done  on  the  spot,  and  not  finished  off 
elsewlvere.  No  oue  can  look  at  that  arch¬ 
way  at  Modane,  at  the  Savoy  end  of  the 
tunnel,  without  feeling  that  here  is  an 
enterprise  which  will  tell  on  the  quarrels 
and  friendships  of  nations  infinitely  more 
than  the  old  court  squabbles  aiul  royal 
marriages  which  used  to  set  Euroiie  by 
the  ears.  Count  Cavour,  a  man  least  of 
all  likely  to  run  off  on  a  false  scent,  took 
to  the  tunnel  jirojectfrom  the  first,  aud 
stuck  by  it  through  good  and  bad  re- 
j»ort,  and  amid  all  the  troubles  which 
(since  the  idea  was  started  some  twenty 
years  ago)  have  befallen  Italy.  Yes,  it  is 
a  grand  project,  one  full  of  the  jKietry  of 
the  nineteenth  century — a  jioetry  as  yet 
unsung,  which  works  silently,  fulfilling 
the  divine  command,  “Subdue  the  earth.” 
But  then,  on  the  other  side,  what  a  loss  of 
jiicturesqueness  in  our  tours !  Why,  the 
St  Bernard  monks  may  as  well  shut  up  at 
once,  advertise  the  hospice  “to  let,”  or  of¬ 
fer  it  to  the  Alpine  Club  on  an  easy  lease, 
and  present  their  dogs  to  Captain  Sherard 
13 
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Oulwm  to  lie  natiiralixed  up  somewhere 
near  the  North  Pole,  with  a  view  to  un¬ 
snowing  future  lost  arctic  voyagers. 

“  Excelsior,”  too,  will  have  to  find  out 
another  mountain  an<l  another  monastery. 
And  the  poor  little  Savoyards,  M’ho  used 
to  have  such  pretty  melancholy  stories  of 
how  “  father  w'as  killed  by  an  avalanche 
because  he  crossed  a  week  too  late,  and 
I  only  just  got  off  because  I’d  lagged  a  bit 
behind,”  will  simply  travel  third-class 
from  Susa  to  Moutiers,  and  be  as  unro¬ 
mantic  and  common-place  as  ordinary 
English  beggars.  Think,  too,  of  the  rage 
of  vetturinos,  and  the  dism.ay  of  guides 
who  had  meant  their  grandchildren  to  be 
guides  after  them,  and  the  delight  of 
postmen  and  Queen's  messengers.  There 
is  compensation  in  everything :  one  bless¬ 
ing  is,  the  Englishman  who  goes  to  Swit¬ 
zerland  will  always  prefer  to  use  his  legs, 
if  he  has  time,  so  the  guides  need  not 
despair;  if  the  traveler  takes  the  train  at 
Chanibery,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
“  done’’  a  mountain  or  two  more  belbi-e 
be  bids  adieu  to  the  land  of  chalets  and 
fleas  and  batzen. 

Though  not  yet  much  more  than  al)OUt 
a  third  of  the  way  through,  the  tunnel 
is  to  all  intents  and  puiposes  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.”  Many  plans  have  been 
tried.  A.  M.  Mans,  oi  Liege,  in  1840 
had  a  machine  like  a  vast  musical  box, 
whose  iron  fingers  touched  and  forced 
forward  the  chisels  which  were  to  lx)re  the 
rock.  W e  have  been  going  back  to  the  old 
Koman  or  iSaraoen  plans  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  first  stage  in  the  work  is  concenied, 
Roger  Bacon  might  just  as  well  never  have 
been  bom.  The  Piedmontese  took  up 
tlie  idea  with  enthusiasm ;  it  became  a  na¬ 
tional  hobby;  poor  Charles  Albert  work¬ 
ed  at  it,  and  the  people  made  it  a  point  of 
loyalty  to  like  what  he  liked.  Of  course 
the  ’48  6to{>}>ed  it;  but  it  gave  M.  Mena- 
brea  and  other  scientific  men  time  to  draw 
up  their  report.  Then  Count  Cavour 
got  quite  poetical  about  the  blessings  it 
W’as  to  bring  to  Italy.  The  cold,  calcula¬ 
ting  statesman  brightened  up  when  the 
seemingly  wild  scheme  was  laid  before  ^ 
him,  and  he  unhesitatingly  undertook 
tlie  supjdy  of  funds.  Soon  there  was 
a  railway  op  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis 
on  either  side;  judicious  “concessions” 
induced  a  French  company  to  lend  their 
help.  A  new  perforator,  invented  by  ^ 


our  countryman,  Bartlett,  was  brought 
out  with  great  but  proved  quite  un¬ 
fit  for  the  work.  It  was  workerl  by  steam; 
and  in  a  tunnel  of  such  length,  with  no 
possibility  of  getting  air-shafls  (about 
fourteen  years  would  be  requirtsi  to 
work  vertiirally  down  and  carry  away  the 
d(7>ru,)  steam,  it  was  found,  vitiate<l  the 
already  not  over  pure  air  too  much.  So 
the  crokers  Wgan  to  pronounce  the  whole 
affair  a  gigantic  humbug.  “  There’s  a 
lake,”  said  they,  “  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  If  you  ever  do  get  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  you’ll  all  be  washeti  away.”  “  Very 
well,”  replied  M.  Menabrea(he  is  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Babb.age,  the  organ-grinder’s  en¬ 
emy,)  “  if  the  flooding  comes,  we  must 
just  let  it  run  by ;  it  can’t  run  on  for  ever. 
Reniemlier,  the  Romans,  ages  ago,  once 
made  a  tunnel  for  the  very  purpose  of 
tapjiing  a  lake,  and  took  Veii  in  conse- 
qnence.”  In  fact,  never  was  seen  such 
a  combination  of  severe  science  and 
reckless  audacity,  sjive  in  Mr.  Brunei’s 
schemes,  over  some  of  which  this  Italian 
sheme  has  the  great  advantage  of  prom¬ 
ising  to  be  successful.  This  compressed  air 
which  they  are  using  at  Mont  C'enis  was, 
by  the  w’ay,  a  favorite  “  motive  power” 
with  Brunei.  All  western  travelers  have 
noticed  between  Exeter  and  Newton  Ab¬ 
bott  the  splendidly  built  towers  at  every 
station,  to  the  top  of  which  water  was 
pumjied,  to  get  the  necessary  hydraulic 
pressure ;  these  are  the  sole  remains  of 
the  atmospheric  line.”  The  folks  who 
live  near  them  are  divided  between  regret 
and  s<lmiration.  “  They  cost  near  upon 
a  quarter  of  a  million ;  as  purely  wasted 
as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea ; 
but  they  are  wonderfully  well  built,  sir; 
I  must  say  that  for  them.”  By  the  way, 
does  the  atmospheric  still  run  between 
Kingstown  and  Killiney  ?  and,  if  so,  how 
is  it  they  can  do  in  Ireland  what  we 
had  to  give  up  both  in  Devon  and  at  Croy¬ 
don  T  Well,  any  how,  air  compressed  by 
hydraulic  pressure  is  the  force  by  which 
the  A1j>8  are  now  being  pierced.  For 
some  long  time  M.  Sommeiller,  a  Savoy¬ 
ard,  the  inventor  of  the  machine  actually 
in  use,  employed  a  simjtle  fall  of  water : 
he  had  plenty  of  it  at  the  Piedmontese 
end  ;  but  the  supply  at  the  Modane 
was  scanty.  There  was  a  big  river,  the 
Arc,  below ;  but  the  water  must  come 
from  up  above,  and  above  there  was  only  a 
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little  stream,  which  froze  on  the  slightest 
provoc^ation.  So  the  first  notion  was  to 
make  the  Arc  “  run”  its  own  water  up¬ 
hill.  This  was  found  too  costly ;  and  soon 
a  simple  machine  was  in  vented, so  effectual 
withal  that  it  has  now  supei’setled  the 
Brunelesijue  water -column  even  on  the 
I*iedmont  side.  Imagine  an  inverted 
siphon  with  equal  legs,likea"reattlat-lK)t- 
tomed  XT-  Horizontally  along  the  flat 
base  moves  a  ]>iston,  worked  by  a  water¬ 
wheel  outside  (which,  of  course,  needs 
only  a  fall  of  a  few  feet.)  Half  up  each 
leg  the  siphon  is  filled  with  water,  and 
the  legs  are  closed  at  the  foot.  Of  coiirse 
when  the  piston  moves  one  way  it  forces 
the  water  up  and  compresses  the  air  in 
one  leg,  leaving  a  voi<i  in  the  other  leg, 
which  is  at  once  filled  with  the  outer  air, 
let  in  throtigh  a  valve.  The  next  stroke 
reverses  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and 
compresses  the  air  in  the  other  leg.  As 
the  air  gets  compressed  it  Ls  forced 
through  another  valve  into  a  cast-iron 
chaml)er,  where  it  is  kept  for  use.  By 
this  prot^ess  it  is  found  that  air  can  be 
readily  compressed  to  one-sixth  of  its 
volume ;  and  though  the  force  is  far  fee¬ 
bler  than  that  of  the  hy(iraulic  pre.s8ure, 
it  is  just  as  effective,  because  the  motion 
is  so  much  more  mpid.  Of  course  there 
are  a  great  many  of  these  si))hons  at 
work;  indeed,  the  air-compressing  works 
give  one  the  notion  of  a  gi'ove  of  iron 
coral — such  coral  as  we  may  BU{>(>ose 
grows  in  the  moon,  or  wherever  our  mete¬ 
orites  come  from.  There  are  great  metal 
j)ij>eH  branching  and  twisting  in  all  sorts 
of  ways;  and  from  the  grove  an  iron 
snake,  sometimes  af*ove  gi'ound,  some¬ 
times  buried  (to  avoid  mishaps  from  land¬ 
slips,)  pushes  on  into  the  tunnel.  Then, 
to  keep  up  the  metaphor  (which  is  not 
ours,  good  reader — we  are  not  half  poet¬ 
ical  enough  for  such  a  flight  of  fancy ;  it 
is  due  to  M.  Munos,  whose  able  })aper  in 
the  Revuf  tUs  deux  Moudes  for  February 
15th  details  in  full  what  we  are  only  giv¬ 
ing  in  brief  summary,)  our  snake  (buried 
during  that  parenthesis)  shows  a  strange, 
uucoinforUible-looking  head,  from  the 
jaws  of  which  dart  out,  quick  as  light¬ 
ning,  some  score  of  iron  tongues,  while 
at  each  dai't  comes  out  a  puff,  not  of  the 
traditional  deadly  8erj)eut’s  breath,  but  of 
goo<l  fresh  air,  at  high  pressure,  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  an  excellent  ventila¬ 


tion.  Herein  lies  the  great  value  of  the 
machine,  as  contrasted  with  the  steam- 
engine  of  w’hich  we  spoke  above;  the 
air  at  the  head  of  the  works  is  far  fresher 
and  purer  than  it  is  nearer  the  mouth. 
In  one  or  two  points  theory  is  found,  as 
far  as  this  ma<-hine  goes,  contradicted  by 
practice.  A  law  of  mechanics  is,  that 
]M)wer  can  never  be  multiplied  without 
generating  heat.  All  the  croakers,  said  to 
Deputy  Sommeiller  (for  he  was  sent  up 
to  the  Turin  Parliament  till  the  jiriests, 
naturally  mistrusting  a  work  which  the 
Encyclical  would  be  sure  to  condemn, 
turned  him  out,)  “  All  your  tools  will  get 
white  hot;  allyourpi|X}s,  too, — solder  will 
never  hold  at  the  joint.s.”  But,  strangely 
enough,  the  temi>eratureis  .scarcely  raised 
at  all ;  and  though  the  wear  and  tear  of 
chisels  is  enormous,  it  is  solely  due  to  the 
hardness  of  the  “ metamorphic”  rock; 
the  “  machinery,”  in  contact  only  with 
water,  never  gets  worn  at  all.  They 
rather  dread  the  time  when  they  will  get 
to  the  still  harder  “quartzite,”  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  mountain  mass  : 
even  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  chisels  are 
blunted  for  every  yard  or  so  of  work.* 
The  other  strange  fact  is,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  appreciable  loss  of  power  in 
transmitting  the  compressed  air  through 
the  tunnel.  Steam  condenses  rapidly ; 
but  compressed  air  is  found  very  nearly 
as  good  as  ever,  twenty-four  hours  atVer 
it  was  made,  at  a  mile  and  a  bitlf  from 
the  “  generator,”  The  only  danger  is 
the  burstingof  the  chamljersor  conveying 
pil>e8.  They  had  several  discouraging  ac¬ 
cidents  at  first;  but  now  it  all  seems  well 
under  hand ;  and  the  number  of  siphons 
and  chambers  stopped  off  from  one  an¬ 
other,  makes  anything  like  a  general  blow 
up  inq)08sible. 

Now  of  course  our  iron  snake  is  not 
all  in  one  piece.  How  do  they  join  tht 
pieces  of  piping  togetlier  f  The  rough  and 
ready  way  which  answers  with  gas-pipes 
won’t  do.  Even  there,  as  your  nose  will 
tell  you  if  ever  you  pa.ss  along  a  street 
when  the  pavement  is  up,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  discharge — enough  to  lessen  the 
dinainical  effect  Besides,  the  ga3-pi|>e8 
are  snug  and  warm  under  ground ;  this 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  see  that  the  centre 
of  the  mountain  has  been  reached,  and  is  found 
'  to  consist  not  of  q.iart^te,  but  of  soft  calcareous 
I  deposit;  so  the  work  goes  on  merrily. 
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air-tube  Ik  nioHtly  on  the  surface,  in  a 
climate  of  great  extremes.  Every  child 
knows  how  readily  iron  expands  and 
contracts.  A  severe  frost  might  leave 
an  awkward  gap  in  the  best  constructed 
iron  joint;  so  the  lengths  of  CAst-steel 
tubing  are  put  together  with  an  “  expan¬ 
sion  joint,”  craftily  coustructeil  of  over¬ 
lapping  lips  of  strong  india-rubber,  with 
an  india-rubber  jacket  over  them,  and 
an  extra  stout  canvas  wrapping  over 
that.  One  lip  is  wider  than  the  other, 
so  tiiat  one  tube  can  slide  a  little  way 
over  the  next,  “  like  the  rings  in  an  ele¬ 
phant's  trunk.”  The  work  is  so  perfect 
that  you  may  pass  a  light  along  the  whole 
length,  when  the  air  is  at  high  ])ressure, 
without  making  it  even  tlicker. 

And  now  we  must  walk  into  the  tun¬ 
nel  :  it  is  full  eight  yards  wide,  is  lightetl 
with  gas,  and  luis  all  along  a  tunnel  a 
yard  deep,  to  carry  of!'  tlie  dniinage,  and 
to  shelter  the  men  in  case  any  of  the 
rock  should  give  way.  As  we  go  along 
we  see  at  the  sides  an  army  of  men  en¬ 
larging  by  the  usual  means  the  little  pas¬ 
sage  (about  eight  square  yarils — a  veiw 
ditferent  tiling.  Miss  or  Madam,  troni 
eight  yards  square)  made  by  the  machine. 
There  they  aie,  perched  up  on  scatl'old- 
ings  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  jilaces ; 
and  every  now  ami  then,  when  a  man 
has  “  picked”  out  a  load,  he  draws  a  Ixilt, 
and  down  Uirough  a  tiAp  tumble  the 
blocks  into  a  Magon  below,  and  get 
wheeled  ofi' along  a  tramway.  But  there, 
where  the  tunnel  grows  suddenly  nar-  | 
row,  stands  ‘Hhe  machine.”  With  its 
array  of  chisels  and  pistons  it  looks  like  . 
some  strange  w  ar  chariot  But  hark ! 
tliat  is  tlie  signal  for  the  workmen  to 
‘‘  take  care;”  and  up  rushes  a  sort  of 
tender,  pushes  this  machine  close  up  to 
its  work  and  tlien,  witli  a  feaiful  puff, 
out  come  the  pistons,  in  dash  the  chisels, 
with  a  scraping  and  grinding  indescrib¬ 
able  ;  and,  huirah  I  we  have  pierced  as 
much  deeper  into  the  Alps  as  twenty 
stout  workmen  could  have  done.  Puff 
and  stroke  number  one  are  followed  up 
by  puff  and  stroke  number  two  ;  and  so 
on  for  six  hours ;  in  which  time  they  ; 
make  some  hundred  holes,  about  a  yard  . 
deep  aad  from  one  to  three  inches  a^TOss. 
Then  the  air-machine  has  a  rest;  the 
holes  are  plugged  with  powder,  and  ex-  i 
ploded  in  the  usual  way,  the  workmen 


'  sheltering  bi‘iiind  the  tender.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  blasting  is  over,  all  the  sti’ciigth 
of  the  compressed  air  is  turned  on  to 
clear  the  tunnel  from  sulphurous  and 
cjirbonic  .acid.  It  clears  the  far  end  most 
effec-tually ;  but  now  that  the  work  is 
getting  on,  the  vajKirs  lodge  about  the 
inhldle,  and  have  to  be  pumjicd  out. 

Owing  to  the  numl>er  of  holes,  the 
roc-k  is  broken  up  into  quite  small  blocks, 
so  that  three  hours  is  enough  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish ;  hencai  they  manage 
to  get  three  piercings  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  “  machine”  keeps  along 
whal  is  to  be  the  floor  of  tiie  tunnel;  ami, 
as  soon  as  it  has  passitl,  workmen  la-gin 
widening  and  heightening.  But  how  if 
the  works  begun  at  the  two  emls  should 
not  niet‘t  in  the  nmi<lle  '  Tliere  would 
l»e  a  pretty  fix.  .lust  try  in  the  first  big 
cheese  you  get  hold  of,  ami  you  will  find 
it  not  the  ea.siest  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  tw  o  skewers  meet  acro8.>  its  breadth. 
How  can  these  miners  l>e  certain  of  their 
work  1  Here  trigonometry  steps  in  to 
make  that  a  matter  of  certainty  which, 
without  it,  would  Ik*  doubly  working  in 
the  dark.  Ah,  master  sclioollMiy,  you 
find  your  Euclid  dull,  do  you  !  You  talk 
non.sense  about  the  asses'  bridge, — so 
called,  remember,  on  account  of  tho.se 
who  can  not  get  over  it.  ia‘t  me  tell 
you,  that  but  lor  that  same  dull  Euclid 
we  should  have  no  surveying,  no  decent 
.railways,  no  maps,  except  such  as  any 
black  fellow  could  trace  in  the  sand  fur 
Captain  Speke  or  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
hrsl  thing  wastosurvey  ustraightline  right 
over  the  mountain  between  the  two  ends. 
This  was  hard  work,  up  a  veritable  goats' 
track ;  but  it  w  as  done  at  last ;  some  of 
the  angles  being  taken  sixty  times  over 
with  the  grand  theodolite  of  the  French 
railway  engineers'  staff.  It  took  a  long 
time :  often,  just  as  everything  was  ready 
for  an  observation,  a  mist  came  on  and 
hid  the  “  object”  for  hours,  perhaps  for 
days.  However,  it  was  well  done;  and 
the  line  of  tunnelling  being  thus  fixed 
once  for  .all,  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  true  by 
having  a  light  at  the  far  end,  and  ol> 
serving”  it  every  now  and  then  from  the 
marked  positions  outside.  The  level, 
too,  has  to  be  kept,  or  one  half  might 
overshoot  the  other,  for  both  rise  slight¬ 
ly  from  the  outside.  Among  the  minor 
clifiiculties  was  tlie  feeding  of  the  work- 
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men,  two  hundred  at  each  end,  in  a 
hungry  land  where  nothing  indigenous 
was  to  he  had  except  a  few  chamois. 
All  the  machinery,  too,  was  miide  in 
Belgium,  at  Seniing,  and  it  was  very 
har«i  to  get  it  to  the  Piedmontese  side ;  ' 
indeed,  all  their  roads  had  to  be  remade 
before  it  could  be  carried  to  Bardon- 
nesche. 

And  now  how  long  has  all  this  been 
going  on?  The  work  on  the  Italian 
side  began  in  good  earnest  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1861 ;  that  at  the  Savoy  end  two 
years  later.  A  beginning  had  been  made 
on  each  side  by  hand,  the  works  Iwing 
80  long  in  getting  into  gear.  At  first 
they  did  very  little,  working  with  only 
one  perforator,  and  then  with  three  or 
four ;  now,  as  we  said,  a  fair  day’s  work 
gives  three  yards  on  each  side.  The 
total  length  will  l)e  some  eight  miles; 
and  in  six  years  more  it  is  cnlculate<l  that 
the  two  colossal  graving  tools  will  meet, 
aiui  the  ])assage  to  ludy  be  ready  for 
use. 

What  a  happy  thing  it  is  that  the 
supjtly  of  air  is  inexhaustible  !  The  quan¬ 
tity  nsjuired  increases  at  an  enormous 
nite;  for  every  new  gas-light  consumes 
so  much  more  oxygen,  and  every  blast¬ 
ing  throws  out  fresh  (leleterious  matter 
to  be  counteracted ;  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  question  whether  the  grove  of  siphons 
will  not  have  to  lH*come  a  forest 
When  we  think  of  the  extreme  simple¬ 
ness  of  the  nieans  employed,  the  result 
is  jaudivtly  marvelous.  We  are  .-iccus- 
tomed  to  the  wonders  of  the  hy<lraulic 
jjress ;  and  so  M.  Sommeiller’s  former 
j»lan,  which  brought  a  column  of  water 
from  a  height  of  fifty  yards  to  iK-ar  on 
the  surface  of  air,  seemed  straightforward 
enough  ;  but  these  siphons  with  the  pis¬ 
ton  inside — it  seems  too  ea.sy.  Yet  nev-  i 
ertheless  it  works;  ya  rnarche,  say  the 
French,  lor,  with  “  our  Gallic  neigh- 
l)ors,”  w'ater  never  does  anything  more  i 
inanimate  than  walking.  But  we  are 
forgettingone  main  point  A  tool  worked 
by  hand  has  three  motions  impressed  on  ! 
it ;  it  makes  the  blow,  it  rotates,  and  it ! 
moves  forward.  The  pistons  man.Hge ; 
the  first,  furiously  discharging  their  chis-  , 
els  against  the  wall  of  rock.  The  rota- 1 
tion  is  most  ingeniously  managed  ;  the  i 
base  of  the  tool  is  cogged,  and  by  means  ; 
of  a  cog-wheel  and  ratchet — itself  the  i 


j)iston  of  a  very  small  subsidiary  air- 
cylinder — it  contrives  that  the  chisel 
moves  round  one  tooth  at  every  stroke. 
The  advance  is  provided  for  by  a  spring, 
which  is  releas^,  when  needed,  by  the 
opening  of  a  valve,  and  forced  back, 
when  it  has  done  its  work,  by  the  rush 
of  the  air. 

“  May  I  be  there  to  see,”  is  what  one 
natunilly  says  when  one  looks  forward 
to  this  time  six  years.  What  rejoicings 
there  will  be  in  ‘‘  plucky  little  Piedmont,” 
which  found  the  courage  to  begin,  and 
most  of  the  cash  to  keep  it  going !  wh.at 
wild  delight  in  Savoy,  which  found  the 
“  inventor;”  which  actually  sent  up  to 
Parliament  the  man  who,  then  and  there, 
made  a  sj>eetth  about  his  tunnel,  and  got 
jiatted  on  the  back  by  Menabrea  and 
Palescafa,  and  taken  by  the  hand  by 
Cavour !  what  “  felicitations”  from  the 
French,  whose  PonU  et  Chaiuvxvi*,  appa¬ 
rently  a  very  red-tape  office  indee<l,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  as  wild  a  scheme  as  squaring 
the  circle !  France  would  very  ]*roba- 
bly  have  let  it  drof)  had  not  Piedmont 
made  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  a  s|)e- 
cial  clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  Savoy 
was  ceded. 

When  Cavour  took  a  man  by  the  hand 
he  seldom  dropj)e<l  him.  “This  makes 
us  inde))endent  of  England  and  her 
coals,”  said  he.  Possibly  he  Iwlieved  in 
the  “  grand  future”  which  some  people 
hold  to  be  reserved  for  “compressed 
air;”  and  looked  to  see  it  “laid  on,” 
like  the  water  or  ga.s,  all  through  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  a  blessed,  smokeless, 
he:itless  “  motive  power.”  Doubtless  he 
took  up  M.  Sommeiller  all  the  more 
strongly  because  the  priests,  who  care 
not  a  jot  for  Alp-piercing  or  anything 
else,  in  compari>on  with  due  subservi¬ 
ence  to  “  mother  Church,”  tried  to  keep 
him  down.  And  so,  in  1856,  the  “  tun¬ 
nel  bill”  piissed  the  Turin  Parliament 
(ala.s,  f«)r  that  good  little  Parliament! — 
may  they  make  h.s  good  a  hand  of  things 
:it  Florence  or  Home),  and  commissioners 
were  aj)pointed  to  “report,”  who,  by 
the  way,  went  to  work  so  lazily  that 
Cavour  took  them  to  task  in  pretty  se¬ 
vere  style. 

Poor  man,  to  him  we  owe  both  Italian 
unity  and  the  tunnel  that  is  to  unite  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  lived  to 
see  neither;  but  he  certainly  gave  the 
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impulse  to  both.  This  day  six  years, 
let  us  hope  that  both  will  be  “aocom- 
plishe<l  facts:”  that  Rome  and  Venice 
will  he  very  different  from  what  they  are 
now ;  and  that,  under  the  old  highway 
by  the  Cottian  Alp,  the  fire-caniage  will 
j>a.s8  and  the  electric  message  flash,  “an¬ 
nihilating,”  as  the  newsj)apei'8  say,  not 
only  space  and  time,  but  also  the  mighty 
harrier  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

It  is  a  grand  thought  that  so  simple  a 
principle,  the  princi|»le  of  the  intermit¬ 
tent  spring,  observed  ages  ago  by  Hero 
of  Alexandria,  and  used  by  him  in  his 
high-pressure  fountain,  should  be  found 
effective  in  such  a  gigantic  work — that 
the  air- wrought  tunnel  is  well  on  in  corso 
de  scavaztone. 

One  consolation  we  may  glean  from 
M.  Sommeiller’s  success:  when  our  coal 
shows  signs  of  failing  (as  the  Sjxctator 
lately  told  us  it  will  in  a  few  hundred 
years),  we  need  uot  shut  up  our  work¬ 
shops  for  want  of  “  motive  power.” 
All  we  shall  need  will  l)e  a  little  more 
patience  th:m  we  havehitheito  shown  in 
working  the  “  atmospheric.” 


Fortnightly  Rrri  w. 

THORVALDSEN  AND  IIIS  ENGLISH 
CRITICS. 

Tuf.iu:  is  something  verj'  charming  in 
the  respect  wdiich  the  Danes  pay  to  their 
literary  and  artistic  heroes.  Oehlensch-  j 
lager  has  his  monument  in  the  most  pub-  ' 
lie  square  of  Cof»enhagen, — his  eyes  of 
stone  look  quietly  on  every  traveler  who 
passes  up  front  the  quay  to  the  Hotel  d’- 
Angleterre  ;  Thorvaldsen  has  his  museum 
on  a  site  immediately  adjoining  the  royal 
palace ;  and  when  Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
sen,  immortal  in  nurseryland  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “Ugly  Duckling,”  walks 
through  the  capital,  gentle  and  simple 
take  off  their  hats  to  him.  A  successful  | 
Danisii  writer  or  ailist,  resident  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  occupies  much  the  same  position 
as  the  local  luminary  of  a!i  English  town 
or  the  accepted  genius  of  a  Scottish  weav¬ 
ing  village.  He  is  a  big  man  there, 
though  he  might  be  a  very  little  one  if 
he  ventured  out  into  the  great  world.  We 
would  not  suggest,  iudeed,  that,  to  use  i 
the  Baconian  phrase,  he  is  a  figure  among  | 
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ciphera  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not 
measuring  himself  wdth  giants.  Danish 
,  art  is  barren  enough.  Danish  literature 
is  not  very  strong ;  since,  from  the  period 
of  the  national  ballitds  <lownwards,  it  has 
contented  itself,  jierhaps  wisely,  with  a 
narrow  range  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
marke<l  notabilities  might  be  counted  on 
one’s  fingers.  Oehlenschliiger,  with  his 
strong  S^ndinavian  vigor,  struck  some 
imwerful  notes  out  of  the  n:itional  harp, 
:md  was,  in  a  limited  way,  a  man  of  dra¬ 
matic  instincts ;  and  young  Bjorusterne 
lijornsen  (wdio  is,  however,  at  leitat  half  a 
Norwegian)  jmssesses  a  tine  poetic  vein, 
sombered  with  Lutheran  piety.  But  in  our 
opinion,  the  national  power  culminated  in 
Thorvaldsen,  who,  besides  being  a  fine 
sculptor,  was  a  thoroughly  representative 
man.  He  was  a  genuine  Dane,  warm- 
heaiied.  exciUible,  obstinate,  courageous, 
yet  with  an  undercurrent  of  luxurious 
hiziness  ;  worked  best  when  his  blood  was 
up,  and  worst  when  he  was  thoroughly 
comfortable  ;  had  a  kind  of  8ea-s:ilt  in  his 
comj>osition,  which  naturally  gave  his 
conce[>tions  a  tinge  of  that  vigor  which  is 
apt  to  thicken  into  coiirseness.  He  WiiS 
a  gre;it  artist  with  all  a  great  artist's  little¬ 
nesses — a  thorough-going  s}>ecimen  of  the 
t/entie  irt  itabi/e.  Hiscoiintryinen,  conscious 
of  his  greatness,  have  done  him  those 
honors  in  which,  more  than  most  people, 
they  delight;  his  Mu.seum  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  world,  and  loving  hands  diiily 
strew  flowers  on  the  tomb  which  lies  in 
the  centre  thereof.  That,  as  a  sculptor,  he 
has  been  overrated  by  many,  we  are  not 
disjmsed  to  deny ;  it  is  a  titet  very  vehe¬ 
mently  insisted  upon  by  a  small  section 
of  the  art-public — that  exquisitely  fastidi- 
0!is  section  which  places  so  much  stress 
upon  mere  technicalities.  His  w'ork 
abounds  in  faults ;  what  more  natural, 
seeing  the  man’s  education  was  so  iin|jer- 
fect  t  Had  he  known  ascoreof  languages, 
and  jK?netrated  deep  into  many  mines  of 
learning,  be  would  never  have  w'orked 
off  tJie  roughness  contracted  in  a  Copen¬ 
hagen  hovel  and  ship-yard.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  did  much  fur  the  world;  his 
“  Christ  and  the  Ajmstles  ”  alone  fonuing 
an  important  point  in  the  history  of  sa¬ 
cred  ait.  But  of  wluit  he  has  done  for 
that  little  nation  from  which  he  sprung 
we  feel  it  diflicult  to  make  too  high  an 
estimate.  He  represents  in  art  the  cour- 
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age,  the  energy,  and  Christian  sincerity,  J 
as  well  as  the  narrow-mindedness,  of  his  ' 
countrymen  ;  and  hiis  gone  as  high  as  any 
Dane  could  go,  still  preserving  all  the 
prt*cious  traits  of  nationality.  Shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  to  speak,  and 
fettered  by  the  exigencies  of  a  V)arren  soil 
and  a  scattered  population,  the  Danes  can 
not  hope  to  furnish,  and  do  not  wish  to  ' 
furtiish,  cosmopolitan  contributions  to  art 
and  literature  ;  they  must  be  local  and  in-  ' 
dividual,  or  nothing.  Thorvaldsen,  then,  ' 
suggests  all  this.  It  was  with  no  mere  ' 
feeling  of  friendship  that  Oehlenschliiger, 
in  stirririg  and  complimentiiry  verse,  wel¬ 
comed  him  back  to  fatherlaixl,  and  con 
tinned  to  sing  of  him  while  there ;  and  it 
is  with  a  sentiment  of  patriotism  rather 
than  of  hero-worship  that  the  Danes  strew 
flowers  over  the  grave  in  the  Thorvald- , 
sen  Museum.  I 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  examination  of  Thorvaldsen's 
contributions  to  Art,  though  we  agree 
neither  with  those  who  would  raise  him 
to  the  hierarchies,  nor  with  others  who, 
like  the  friends  of  Canova,  wouhl  hurl 
him  to  the  region  of  the  groundliugs.  A 
fai’  more  ditticult  (piestioii  has  been  raised, 
one  reflecting  darkly  enough  on  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  conduct  as  a  man  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesiLition  in  .aflirming  that  it  hits  l>een 
raiseil  by  persons  indelicate  enough  to 
carry  the  vehemence  of  artistic  predilec¬ 
tion  into  a  discussion  concerning  mor:il 
right  ami  w'rong.  The  statue  of  Lord 
Byron  may  l)e  very  bml,  but  is  that  any 
reason  for  telling  everybody  that  the 
sculptor  h.ad  a  very  bad  temper?  The 
drapery  of  the  “  Christ  may  not  lap  quite 
perfectly  in  one  or  two  places,  but  why 
fly  from  that  statement  to  the  assertion 
that  the  sculptor's  morals  were,  to  use  a 
very  mild  word,  uneven  ?  The  art-critic 
has  one  taste,  the  biographer  another ; 
.and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  one  should  so  of¬ 
ten  appropriate  the  other’s  material.  The 
enemies  of  Thorv.aldsen  discuss  him  some¬ 
thing  in  the  style  of  a  person  familiarly 
chatting  in  loose  conversation.  “You 
like  Thorvaldsen,  and  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  very  clever  fellow,  but  as  an  artist, 
bah !  His  ‘  Night,’  I  confess,  is  a  pret- ' 
ty  sort  of  thing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  bold  stuff  in  his  ‘  Jason,’  but  he  is ! 
shamefully  overrated.  You've  heard  of' 
course  what  a  brute  he  was  to  his  father,  , 


.and  how  shamefully  he  broke  his  engage¬ 
ments.”  This  is  bud  enough  to  tell  very 
well  with  the  profane  vulg.ar;  but  of  course 
the  tone  is  one  intolerable  to  cultivated 
])eople.  It  is  a  tone  familiar  to  lady  nov¬ 
elists,  who  have,  by  the  way,  carried  much 
of  the  “  goody  goody  ”  feeling  into  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  in  w'hose  eyes  a  hero  must 
l)e  pertect.  Obediently  to  the  spirit  which 
exaggerates  trifles,  we  have  whole  scores 
of  biographies  crammed  with  good  prin¬ 
ciples  but  destitute  of  a  gleam  of  human 
nature ;  for  it  is  a  fat.al  mistake  to  im.agine 
that,  to  understand  a  man,  we  must  ex¬ 
amine  him  in  bits.  Instead  of  finding  out 
pretty  actions  or  hunting  for  flaws,  a  true 
biographer  t.akes  a  man  as  a  u’hole,  nor 
separates  him  from  the  ba<;kground  of  the 
events  and  j)ersonages  among  which  he 
lived  an<l  moved.  Goethe  did  and  said 
a  great  many  small  things,  and  has  suf¬ 
fered  to  some  e.vtent  from  pigmy  biogra- 
j)hers ;  but  we  know  well  enough  by  this 
time  th.at  Goethe  w.as  a  great  man — allreit 
by  no  means  (and  thank  heaven  for  that !) 
a  “  John  Halifax.”  In  biography,  .as  iu 
many  other  departments  of  .art,  we  want 
a  little  more  jK>wer  of  considering  affairs 
dnnnatically.  To  get  at  a  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  rightly,  we  must  put  ourselves  into 
the  movement  of  his  life;  and  when  once 
we  do  this,  we  shall  soon  feel  whether  he 
be  great,  or  mediocre,  or  snuill.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  his  faults,  but  want  of  dra¬ 
matic  force  is  not  one  of  them  ;  and  his 
short  biographies,  taken  in  the  mass,  are 
j)erha})S  the  l)est  we  jK)ssess.  His  man¬ 
ner  of  working  is  right,  if  his  conclusions 
frequently  be  wrong ;  for  wlfile  he  never 
lo.ses  sight  of  his  Teading  character,  he 
t.akes  care  that  all  tlie  minor  parts  are 
well  supporteil.  He  carries  us  into  the 
he.ait  of  a  man’s  actual  life,  and  if  he  h;w 
not  previously  converted  us  to  hero-wor¬ 
ship,  w'e  are  at  lil)erty  to  form  our  own 
impressions. 

Tile  son  of  a  Copenhagen  woodcarver 
and  a  Jutland  peasant  girl,  Tliorv.aldseu 
very  early  began  a  struggle  out  of  which 
only  a  strong  in.an  coull  come  victorious, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  the  very 
strength  of  a  man  would  be  sure  to  breed 
numlierless  weaknesses.  His  parents  re¬ 
sided  in  a  poor  house  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  docks,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Gotskalk,  his  father,  being  to 
carve  wooden  decorations  for  the  vessels. 
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It  will  be  admitted,  by  all  actpiainted 
with  the  hx-ality,  that  the  chief  character- 
iatict!  of  the*  Cojtenhapen  Wapping  are 
dirt  and  dogs,  which  latter  [we  are  assur¬ 
ed  by  Andersen  in  his  “  At  va*re  eller 
iLke  at  vcere  "]  make  day  and  night  hide- 
ons  by  perj»etual  howling.  The  home 
where  Bertel  was  reared  was  by  no  means 
a  clean  or  jiictiiresque  “interior,”  and 
even  in  childhood  the  boy  apj»ears  to  have 
l)een  left  to  much  solitary  meditation  in 
his  cmdle — surrounded  by  poverty  and 
serenaded  by  curs  of  all  degrees.  Gots- 
kalk  Thorvaldsen  loved  the  lx)ftle ;  doubt¬ 
less,  being  a  man  of  caustic  wit  and  very 
Scotch  shrewdness,  he  was  in  reipiest 
among  j>ot-house  ]K>liticians.  Fru  Thor¬ 
valdsen  w.as  a  little  fat  woman,  with  no 
more  marked  j>ec,uliarity  than  a  certain 
plum]»  prettiness  which  captivated  the  la- 
i>orers  when  she  took  her  liusband's  cof¬ 
fee  to  the  shij>-yard.  Tims  it  would  seem 
as  if  Bertel  had  to  fight  his  own  way  from 
the  cradle  upward.  He  grew  up  into  a 
sharp  boy,  given  to  practical  joking,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  began  to  draw,  as 
Sj>enm.*r’8  shepherd  began  to  sing,  “  to 
please  hitn.self.”  There  l»eing  no  mistake 
ulK>ut  his  artistic  talent,  liis  father  soon 
found  work  for  it,  by  getting  him  to  draw 
the  designs  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
carved  and  copied  in  wood.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Bertel's  apprenticeship 
to  art ;  by  no  means  a  bad  beginning, 
and  none  the  less  good  because  it  was 
necessarily  accompanied  by  rough  disci¬ 
pline.  Nothing  further  iu*ed  be  s.aid  to 
show  that  Bertel  Thorvaldsen  was  an  ar¬ 
tist,  as  it  were,  to  the  manner  l>orn.  Un¬ 
til  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  received  no 
educiition,  save  that  which  he  j>icked  up 
at  home,  but  at  that  age  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  admitted  into  the  Arts 
Academy  S<-hool,  where  he  presently  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  a  sm.all  way.  Tlie 
turning  point  in  his  life,  however,  took 
place  in  August  19th,  1793,  when  he  was 
tw'enty-three  yeain  old,  and  when  the 
great  gold  medal  of  the  Academy  was 
awarded  to  him  for  a  bas-relief^ — “  Peter 
healing  the  lame  num.”  He  was  then 
entitled  to  a  traveling  stipend  for  thi-ee 
years;  but  instead  of  at  once  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  good  luck,  he  delayed  in 
Copenhagen,  painting  portraits,  which 
were  much  souglit  after  and  broiight  him 
in  a  small  competence.  He  was  now,  in 


early  manhood,  beginning  to  show  that 
undercurrent  of  luxurious  laziness  for 
which  we  have  given  him  cretlit  Like 
our  own  Th.ackeray,  he  could  work  hard 
when  he  liked,  but  hated  to  he  bored. 
He  had  worked  hard  to  win  his  early 
honors ;  but  after  he  had  onc^e  gained  the 
great  gold  medal,  he  seetns  to  have  yawn- 
eil  and  idled  as  much  as  jmssible.  It  was 
no  use  in  saying,  “Thorvaldsen,  why 
miss  the  most  ju-ecious  springtime  of  life, 
and  delay  hunying  to  Home  ?”  It  was 
no  use  saying,  as  some  sjiid,  “  Why  not 
begin  to  study  hanl,  sinco  in  Home  an 
ignoramus  is  at  a  disadv.antage  ?”  He 
was  not  in  a  hurry ;  and,  moreover,  such 
pressure  merely  made  him  evince  another 
distinguishing  Danish  quality — that  of 
stubbornness.  In  Copenhagen  he  could 
easily  make  a  little  money ;  ami  a  little 
money,  just  then,  meant  a  little  1)1*01-,  a 
few  merry  friends,  and  a  sweetheart.  An¬ 
other  Isuid,  too,  kept  him  dawdling  in 
his  native  city.  His  j)arent8  had  begun 
to  see  that  they  had  liegotten  a  genius, 
and  poor  little  Fru  Thorvaldsen  stormed 
and  fretted  at  the  thought  of  j)ai-ting 
from  her  son.  So  Bertel  Thorvaldsen 
delayed  and  delayed — first,  because  he  was 
lazy,  and  liad  earned  a  little  repose;  next, 
becjiuse  he  was  stubliorn,  and  liked  to 
move  at  his  own  sweet  will ;  and  last  and 
liest,  Iwcause  he  wiis  goo*l-natured,  and 
wished  to  humor  the  old  people  as  much 
as  possible. 

At  last,  in  1796,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Mediterranean,  leaving  liehind  him  a  cul- 
tivatwl  circle  which  hail  formed  high 
hopes  of  his  future.  Ilis  lazy  fit  not  hav¬ 
ing  quite  p:issed  away,  he  spent  the  voy¬ 
age  in  total  idleness — e:Uing,  drinking, 
smoking,  sleeping.  “  Thorvaldsen  is 
still  here,”  wrote  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
from  Malta,  “  but  at  length  begins  to  talk 
of  going  to  Home.  Heaven  only  knows 
how  he  will  get  on  there  I  He  is  soiles- 
jierately  idle  that  he  has  never  even  cared 
al>out  writing  a  letter  to  his  friends  all  the 
time  he  has  been  on  l)oard,  nor  evinced 
any  desire  to  learn  the  language.  He 
seems  only  to  think  al>out  what  tliere  is 
to  be  for  dinner,  and  to  look  after  cakes. 
But  everybody  on  board  loves  him ;  he 
is  such  a  good-natureil  fellow.”  In  1797 
he  did  reach  Home.  Very  strange  must 
he  have  felt  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
society  of  the  elegant  city,  for  lamentable 
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was  his  Jack  of  education.  “  Though  he 
(Tiiorvaldsen)  is  an  artist  of  ^eat  prom¬ 
ise,”  wrote  the  learned  Zof^i^a,  who  was 
then  settUnl  in  Itoine,  “  he  is  deplorably 
ignorant  of  all  that  does  not  immediately 
concern  his  profession.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  |>ositively  wrong  of  the  Academy  to 
send  out  uiUHlucated  persons  to  Italy, 
where  they  must  necessarily  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  leaniing  things  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  ought  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  before  they  left.  home.  How  is  it 
]K)asible  for  an  artist  to  get  on  here,  when 
he  is  totally  ignorant  of  French  and 
Itali.an  ?”  Only  those  who  have  been 
lonely  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  and 
who  know  how  the  very  loneliness  and 
lack  of  sympathy  inflames  the  creative 
fire  of  aspiration,  will  think  that  Zo«*ga 
talked  nonsense.  Ct)ld  water  was  the 
very  thing  the  lazy  young  sculptor  want-  ^ 
ed :  it  got  his  blood  into  a  glow,  and 
fired  him  to  work  in  good  earnest ;  it 
made  hin.  feel  his  ignorance,  and  labor  to 
remove  it.  One  can  imagine  how  strange 
he  felt  in  his  new  residence,  and  how 
small  he  may  have  sometimes  fancied 
himself  until  he  jmt  out  his  power.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  ere  ^ 
he  had  an  attack  of  fever,  and  he  liad  not 
long  recoveri*d  from  that  when  he  had 
an  attack  of  love.  The  latter  atUick  w'as 
much  the  more  serious,  and  has  formed 
the  basis  of  certain  imputations  made 
since  his  death.  While  visiting  at  the 
house  an  ac<piaintaiure,  he  formed  an  at¬ 
tachment  for  a  handsome  Italian  domes¬ 
tic,  Anna  Maria  M.agnani,  who  shortly 
afterwards  mairied,  quitted  her  husband, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  “protection”  of 
the  sculptor.  From  this  affair,  and  cer¬ 
tain  others  that  followed,  it  appears  that 
Thorvaldsen  was  very  susceptible  ;  but  his 
antagonists  go  so  far  as  to  translate  “  sus¬ 
ceptible”  into  “  unprincipled.” 

The  charge  against  Thorvaldsen  seems 
to  amount  to  this.  He  formed  an  im¬ 
proper  connection  with  Anna  Maria  Mag- 
nani,  thereby  at  once  violating  the  rules 
of  society  ;  not  content  with  going  so 
far,  he  was  deliberately  false  to  Anna 
Maria,  insomuch  a.s  he  frequently  admir¬ 
ed  and  made  love  to  other  women  ;  and 
once  at  least  he  violated  a  sacred  engage¬ 
ment  to  a  lady,  a  ceilain  Miss  Mackenzie, 
who  admired  him  farl)eyond  his  deserts. 
In  the  first  place  he  did  not  violate  the 


laws  of  society,  because  the  social  life  of 
Rome  in  those  days  freely  admitted  of  hit 
connection  with  Anna  Mari.a,  an*l  was  in 
the  habit  of  tolerating  and  condoning  cases 
infinitely  w’orse.  In  the  second  place, 
Thorvaldsen  never  intended  the  connec¬ 
tion  to  be  a  permanent  one ;  but  meaning 
sooner  or  later  to  marry  resjKKitably, 
thought  himself  fully  at  liberty  to  look  out 
for  a  partner  among  superior  women. 
The  imputation  that  he  jilted  Miss  Mac¬ 
kenzie  involves  more  delicate  questions. 
All  absolutely  known  of  the  matter  is, 
that  Thorvaldsen  had  some  love-pas.sage8 
with  the  la<ly,  and  eventually  thought 
that  she  would  not  be  a  congenial  part¬ 
ner.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  delicate  to  rip 
up  a  matter  which  it  is  totally  impossible 
for  third  parties  to  understand.  The 
love  relations  of  full-grown  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  cabalistic  enigmas  to  all  not  im¬ 
mediately  concerned ;  and  we  have  no 
more  right  to  call  a  man  unprincipled 
because  he  parts  from  a  lady  whom  he 
has  courted,  than  to  do  so  because  he 
turns  Catholic.  The  man  or  the  woman 
has  a  right  to  speak  out  and  j>roclaim  a 
wTong;  but  if  neither  do  so,  if  neither 
wishes  to  make  the  most  holy  of  private 
j)a8sion8  a  public  question,  the  atfiir  re¬ 
mains  entirely  a  matter  of  conscien(?e. 

The  charge,  then,  resolves  itself  into 
the  statement  that  Thorvaldsen,  w'hen 
in  Rome,  did  as  Rome  did.  Abstract¬ 
edly  he  did  wrong.  However,  there  is 
a  medium  between  aftimiing  that  a  man 
is  not  perfect,  and  that  he  is  a  rascal. 
Lonely,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  ig¬ 
norant  in  the  midst  of  the  cultivated  and 
refined,  the  Dane,  in  a  moment  of  pas¬ 
sion,  stooped  to  the  sympathy  of  an  Ital¬ 
ian  woman,  and  when  afterwards,  that 
woman  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  he 
had  not  the  cruelty  to  thrust  her  from 
him,  albeit,  he  determined  at  the  same 
time,  to  free  himself  as  speedily  as  he 
could — to  spare  her  pain,  and  to  procure 
himself  moral  inde[»endence.  Like  many 
great  men,  he  yielded  to  strong  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
his  stubbornness,  allie<l  to  his  good-na¬ 
ture,  made  him  persist  in  a  course  which 
his  ignorance  may  have  persuaded  him 
was  right,  or  venial. 

It  was  none  the  worse  for  Thorvaldsen 
that  Anna  Maria  was  of  a  jealous  disj)0- 
sition.  His  was  a  nature  which  required 
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to  be  excited  in  some  way,  and  the  do-  ! 
mcstic  stimulant  did  him  cfood.  Quietly 
ambitious,  he  worked  hard,  un^  the 
li^ht  of  his  fi^nius  be^aii  to  dawn  upon 
Rome.  In  1803  he  completed  his  model 
of  “Jason  with  the  G(»lden  Fleece.” 
“  Quest’  opera  di  giovani  daneae,”  cried 
Canova ;  “  e  fatU)  in  uno  stilo  nuovo  e  , 
grandioso.”  From  that  time  Thorvaldsen 
rose  and  rose  by  switl  flights.  Commis¬ 
sions  soon  began  to  shower  u)>on  him, 
and  he  labored  hard  indeed  to  fulfil  them. 
More  than  once  he  was  struck  down  by 
fever,  more  than  once  he  had  a  tit  of  la¬ 
ziness,  but  the  smallness  of  his  means, 
and  the  costliness  of  tiie  material  for  his 
art,  compelled  him  to  be  bu.sy.  In  1807 
he  completed  his  statue  of  Adonis,  a 
work  which  Canova  called  “  belhi,  nobile, 
plena  di  sentimento.”  While  mention¬ 
ing  Canova,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
Thorvaldsen’s  opinion  of  that  great  Ital¬ 
ian.  “  Canova,”  SJiid  the  Dane,  “  w:is 
not  straightforward  with  me.  When¬ 
ever  he  h^  modelled  any  new'  work,  he 
would  send  for  me  to  come  and  see  it, 
to  learn  what  I  thought  of  it  If  I  re¬ 
marked,  for  instance,  tliat  this  or  that 
fold  in  the  draj)ery  would  look  better  if 
it  were  arranged  rather  diflferently,  he 
would  concur  in  my  opinion  and  embrace 
me  cordially,  but  he  would  never  alter  it 
ailer  all.  And  when  I  in  turn  asked  him 
to  come  and  see  any  work  of  mine,  he 
would  make  no  other  remark  than  that 
everything  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.” 
The  Ado?us  was  sold  to  the  crown  prince 
of  Bavaria,  but  was  not  8<mt  oflf  to  its 
destination  until  years  after ward.s.  This 
was  one  of  the  cjises  in  w’hich  Thorvald¬ 
sen,  after  breaking  an  engagement,  is  said 
to  have  evinced  a  certain  adroitness  in 
apologizing.  Because  he  could  not  al¬ 
ways  fulfill  his  promises,  and  because 
when  he  could  not  do  so  he  said  he  was 
sorry,  he  has  been  much  censureil  and 
sneereii  at  To  prove  that  he  w'as  utter¬ 
ly  unreliable,  half  a  dozen  instances  of 
delay  have  been  picked  out  of  a  labori¬ 
ous  lifetime.  If  our  merchants,  traders, 
and  speculators  were  judged  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  how  many  would  be  esteemed  safe  t 
In  the  matter  of  the  broken  engagements, 
the  English  critics  have  chosen  to  regard 
the  question  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view,  placing  totally  out  of  sight 
those  uncertainties  and  changes  which 


beset  the  artistic  mind  at  every  tuni; 
and  starting  thence,  a  few'  have  lalmri- 
ously  tried  to  prove  that  Thorvahlsen  w'as 
not  a  man  of  business,  in  the  midst  of  an 
argument  aftirming  that  he  was  not  a 
great  artist ;  quite  forgetting  that  the 
lesser  proof  may  go  far  to  upset  the 
greater  affirmation.  Art  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  metliod  of  its  own,  but  it  is  not 
the  common  method,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  w’ith  the  ordinary  “  busi¬ 
ness”  one. 

Byron  and  Thorvaldsen  were  antithe¬ 
ses  in  art.  The  former  was  quick  and 
brilliant;  the  latter  was  slow,  and  fre¬ 
quently  coarse.  Their  only  j»oint  in 
common  was  a  tendency  to  indolence, 
coiTected  in  the  one  case  by  intense  stub¬ 
bornness  and  excitability,  and  in  the 
other  by  fiery  pride  and  irritation.  Very 
interesting,  therefore,  is  the  account  given 
by  Amlersen  of  the  meeting  of  the  two 
men,  which  took  phice  in  1817.  The 
poet  sat  to  the  sculptor  for  his  bust 
“  While  Thorvaldsen  was  modeling  Lord 
Byron’s  bust,”  says  Andersen,  “  his 
lordship  sat  so  uneasily  on  his  chair,  and 
kept  changing  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  request  him  ‘  to  keep 
his  face  still,  and  not  to  look  so  unhappy.’ 
On  Byron’s  making  answer  that  such 
was  the  usu.al  expre.ssion  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  Thorvaldsen  merely  replied,  ‘  In¬ 
deed!’  and  went  on  with  his  work  as 
w’ell  as  circuin.stances  would  permit” 
Everybody  but  Byron  himself  thought 
the  bust  an  excellent  likeness;  “he  would 
look  so  miserable,”  SJiid  the  sculptor. 

The  story  of  Thorvaldsen’s  life  in  Rome 
is  merely  a  history  of  his  creations,  and 
l)ears  no  further  on  the  questions  moot¬ 
ed  in  this  |>aj)er.  It  need  only  l)e  re¬ 
marked  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew 
excessively  irritable,  and  lost  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  the  characteristics  of  tlie  good- 
natured  fellow;  but  imtability  naturally 
took  the  place  of  indolence  subdued  by 
hard  toil.  Not  until  1829  did  he  return 
to  his  native  city,  and  even  then  his  visit 
was  merely  tenijKjniry.  He  had  been 
absent  twenty-three  years,  and  Denmark 
was  full  of  his  fame.  The  first  face  he 
recognize<i  was  an  old  porter's  at  the 
Cliarlottenburg.  “  Beutzen  !”  he  cried, 
and  flung  his  arms  round  the  old  man’s 
I  neck,  atui  kistsed  him.  His  stay  in  Copen- 
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hajs^n  was  short,  and  tlie  whole  time  '  tal  like  a  conflagration ;  for  “  he  had  be- 
was  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  the  come  a  Name.”  A  vast  crowd  gathered 
“  Frue  Kirke,”  on  the  front  of  which  he  on  the  shore  to  welcome  him ;  and  his 
proposed  to  place  figures  of  Christ  and  carriage  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  his 
the  twelve  apostles.  In  June,  1831,  he  apartments  in  the  Charlottenburg — apro- 
was  again  in  Home,  busy  on  the  Fnie  ceeding  which  elicited  from  him  the  char- 
Kirke  group.  He  had  never  hitherto  acteristic  observation  that  he  did  not  ap- 
dealt  with  sacred  subjects,  and  serious  prove  “  of  hum.an  beings  converting  them- 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  his  fitness  selves  into  horses.”  When  the  first 
for  the  new  task.  Some  one  ol>serving  flush  of  gratulation  was  over,  he  settled 
that  his  genius  was  more  alive  to  the  down  to  work  atrain  in  the  city  where  ho 
ideal  beauty  of  Christianity  than  to  any  had  begun  life  by  wood-carving.  Both 
profound  religious  feeling,  he  cried,  his  parents  were  dead,  and  he  was  grow- 
“  Neither  do  1  f)elieve  in  the  gods  of  the  ing  old;  but  the  precious  pursuit  of  his 
Greeks,  and  yet  for  all  that  I  can  repre-  lifetime  preserved  him  from  sUignating, 
sent  them.”  While  entrusting  the  less  like  Coleridge,  into  a  Moralism  on  de- 
iniportant  woi'k  to  his  pupils,  and  mere-  jiarted  days.  He  had  perspired  freely 
ly  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  tlieir  for  many  a  long  year,  and  all  his  indo- 
copies  of  his  sketches,  he  himself  labored  lenco  had  eventually  oozed  out  of  him. 
with  especial  care  at  the  figure  of  Christ  A  large  sum  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  result  is  known  to  all  students  of  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  decoration  of 
Art.  His  “Christ”  would  Ikj  nearly  the  Frue  Kirke,  which  w'Jis  to  contain 
perfect,  were  it  not  a  little  too  Jint' — fine-  his  collected  works  in  Christian  art.  The 
ness  being  the  veiy  error  a  coarse  man  decoration  of  the  principal  church  of  his 
would  Ihj  likely  to  stumble  on  in  dealing  native  country  had  been  the  great  dream 
with  Christianity.  of  his  existeiu*  :  and  when  his  country- 

When  we  call  Thorvaldsen  coarse,  we  men  offered  him  every  facility  for  carry- 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  his  ing  out  the  beloved  project,  “this,”  he 
moral  education  was  imperfect.  As  for  exclaimed,  “  this  is  the  way  an  artist 
his  general  culture,  th.at  improved  yearly,  should  be  honored, 
insomuch  that,  at  middle  age,  he  was  far  Thorvaldsen  was  now  settled  down 
from  being  an  ignoi-amus.  He  mixed  for  good;  Anna  Maria,  poor  dear,  had 
in  good  society,  had  the  benefit  of  the  disappeared  ;  and  the  great  sculptor  l)e- 
iHist  advice,  was  petted  by  not  a  few  rich  longed,  not  to  Bohemia,  but  to  the  world, 
amateurs.  Yet  he  was  still  a  Bohemian  His  manner  of  living  was  plain  to  indi- 
at  heart — a  plain-living,  busy,  somewhat  gence,  and,  like  our  countryman  Turner, 
snappish  Bohemian,  who  would  willing-  he  looked  smartly  after  the  pennies.  In 
ly  liave  lain  in  the  sunshine,  yet  who  a  summer  retreat  of  Niso,  he  worked  at 
knew  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  frieze  for  the  chief  entrance  of  the 
ditit  with  a  hate  of  Sham.  All  the  gilt  Frue  Kirke —  the  subject,  “  Entrance  of 
of  Home  could  not  convert  him  into  a  Christ  into  Jerusalem,”  and  “  Progress 
fine  gentleman,  so  long  as  the  atmos-  from  Pilate's  House  to  Golgotha;”  and 
phere  of  the  ship-yard  still  clung  about  thereby  hangs  a  tale  told  by  Andersen, 
him.  He  worked  in  as  stubbornly  prac-  One  morning,  the  children-loviug  Pro- 
tical  a  way  as  a  dock-laborer;  that  is  to  fessor  found  Thorvaldsen  in  his  stu*lio 
say,  he  exercistnl  his  divine  faculty  si-  occupied  with  the  figure  of  Pilate,  and 
lently,  and  when  he  dreamed  of  his  crea-  |  rather  undecided  as  to  what  costume  he 
tions,  discarded  Byronism  and  kept  the  should  give  the  Homan  governor.  The 
process  to  himself.  In  1829  he  made  Baroness  Stumpe  stood  by  admiringly, 
his  will,  bequeathing  “all  his  collections  i  “Tell  me,”  said  Thorvaldsen  to  Ander- 
of  paintings,  coins,  books,  «fec.,  &c.,  to  sen,  “  whether  you  think  Pilate’s  dress 
Denmark,  to  form  a  separate  Mu.seum,  in  keeping?”  “You  must  not  say  any- 
which  was  to  bear  his  name,  and  which  j  thing,”  cried  the  lady  quickly,  as  she 
was  not  to  l>e  added  to  or  suflTer  any  ditni-  turnetl  aside  to  Andersen,  and  then  add- 
nution.”  On  July,  1838,  he  quitted  Italy  ed  aloud,  “it  is  quite  right;  it  is  excel- 
for  the  last  time.  The  news  of  his  aj)-  lent!”  But  Thorvaldsen  was  dissatisfied, 
proach  spread  through  the  Danish  capi-  and  repeated  the  question,  upon  whioh 
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the  Professor  replied,  “  I  mnst  confess  of  showing  that  he  has  been  over-esti- 
that  it  .appears  to  me  that  you  have  made  mated  as  a  sculptor.  We  can  do  little 
I*ilate  look  more  like  an  fegyptian  th.an  justice  to  a  man  in  whom  we  are  deter- 
a  Koni.an.”  “And  that  is  my  opinion,  minedly  bent  on  finding  flaws ;  but  let  us 
too!”  exclaimed  the  sculptor,  instantly  concede  that  in  his  love  .'ifiTairs,  .as  in  the 
demolishing  the  whole  figure.  “  An-  more  prosy  transactions  of  his  life,  Thor- 
dersen!”  screamed  the  Baroness,  “you  valdsen  was  outwardly  excitable  and  in- 
are  the  cau.se  of  this,  and  through  you,  wardly  tough  ;  that  his  n.ature  was  reti- 
Thorvaldsen  has  destroyed  a  work  that  cent,  the  reverse  of  liberal ;  and  that,  al- 
would  have  been  immortal.”  “But  I  though  he  was  a  merry  (companion  when 
can  soon  make  another  immortal  work!”  excited,  he  grew  colder  as  he  grew  old- 
Thorv.aldsen  diyly  interposed.  In  this  er,  and  much  underlying  phlegm  assert- 
anecdote  we  see  at  once  the  m.an  who  ed  itself.  Now,  if  Thorvaldsen  was  a 
hated  shams  and  the  man  of  irrit.able  true  artist,  it  strikes  us  that  our  conces- 
phlegm.  From  the  first  to  the  last  of  sions  imply,  not  blame,  but  praise;  for 
his  career,  Thorv.aldsen  was  a  practical  they  show  that  he  w.as  consistently  true 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  visionary  to  himself  from  the  first  to  the  hvst  of  a 
theorist  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  long  career.  His  natural  weakness  in.ay 
better  had  he  dreamed  a  little  more ;  but  be  described  to  have  been  a  love  of 
the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  he  lounging ;  and  this  he  fairly  conquered — 
reserved  all  his  ide.ality  for  his  works,  by  what  means  ?  By  firmly  and  deliber- 
and  was  in  private  life  a  somewhat  com-  ately  working  out  a  noble  mission.  Is 
mon-|»lace  i>er8^)n,  apt  to  get  out  of  tern-  such  a  work  done  without  some  loss — 
per  at  trifles.  He  could  be  generous  at  without  the  contraction  of  some  weak- 
tinies,  but  he  v.alued  money.  Thoiigh  nesses?  Can  a  man  mew  himself  in  a 
he  had  a  passion  for  card-pl.aying,  and  w’orkshop  without  showing  signs  of  his 
though  he  played  only  for  copj)er  stakes,  \  trade  when  he  steps  outside  of  it  ?  To 
he  could  never  bear  to  lose.  Very  little  procure  materials  for  his  costly  art,  Thor- 
things  made  his  tongue  bitter  with  gall,  valdsen  was  compelled,  in  the  most  libe- 
He  w.as  totally  destitute  of  )>ersonal  pride,  r.al  flush  of  life,  to  pinch  and  c.alculate 
neglected  his  dress,  and  insisted  on  sit-  very  closely  ;  and  the  habit  n.atunilly 
ting  down  to  dinner  with  his  servants,  clung  to  him  towards  his  life's  setting. 
“  He  had  no  desire,”  he  s.aid  on  one  oc-  With  the  single  exception  of  his  tiainon, 
casion,  “  to  be  dragged  about  Eurojce  as  all  the  charges  against  Thorv.aldsen  are 
a  prodigy.”  The  last  days  of  his  life  rakedout  ofthep«-rio<l  ofhisage.  “Sor- 
passed  very  quietly.  He  had  become  a  did,”  “  ill-nattired,”  “  mean,”  therefore 
popular  idol,  looked  at  reverently  wdien-  '  imply  simply  tliat  the  sculptor  did  not 
ever  he  passed  through  Copenhagen  '  grow  into  an  angel  when  he  passed  the 
streets,  though  his  irritation  w'as  very  meridi.an.  Sujcpose  Burns  hsid  lived  to 
great  when  he  found  himself  publicly  sixty,  and  Gigadibs  had  l»een  his  biogra- 
stared  at  His  death  took  place  in  the  pher?  Old  Mr.  Burns  would  in  all  possi 
theatre.  “  The  curtain  was  not  yet  raised  bility  have  sunk  down  into  a  very  re- 
when  he  took  his  seat.  Suddenlv  he  sj>ectable  person,  shaking  a  white  head 
was  observed  to  stoop  down,  as  if  in  the  gravely  over  the  follies  of  his  youth  and 
act  of  picking  something  up.  A  few  Tam  o’  Shanter,  going  to  church,  and 
moments  afterwards  his  lifeless  body  was  scrapping  up  the  j»ennies ;  and  on  the 
raised  and  conveyed  home.  When  his  strength  of  these  facts  it  would  have  Imjcd 
body  was  opened  a  few  days  after,  it  proved,  not  only  that  he  had  been  a  tip- 
was  found  that  the  immediate  cause  of  pier,  but  that  he  was  by  nature  hyj>o- 
death  was  an  organic  disease  of  the  critical  and  mean.  Fancy  Keats  as  Fa- 
heart”  terfamilias,  at  forty-five !  and  remember 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  Goethe  in  the  grand  climacteric!  It  is 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  a  man  to  too  bad  to  put  utterly  out  of  sight  the 
W’hom  English  critics  have  chosen  to  aj>-  change  which  even  physical  conditions 
ply  the  epithets,  “unprincipled,”  “  sor- I  must  make  in  a  man.  A  hundred  chances 
did,”  “  ill-natured,”  “  mean,”  with  the  ■  to  one,  Keats  at  forty-five  would  not  have 
ostensible  view,  as  W'e  have  suggested,  '  been  extravagant  of  anything,  even  im- 
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agery  ;  but  if  he  had  held  to  the  first 
principles  of  art.,  discipline  and  hard  work, 
as  firmly  as  Thorvaldsen  did,  and  had 
kept  his  rare  moral  perception  intact,  al¬ 
beit  clarifiinl  and  chilled,  he  would  still 
have  been  Keats,  the  high-minded  man 
of  genius. 

“  Cursed  Ikj  he  that  moves  my  bones,” 
sjiys  iShakspeare's  e|»itaph,  furnishing  our 
Laureate  with  the  keynote  of  a  justly  in¬ 
dignant  protest : 

“  For  now  the  poet  can  not  die, 

Nor  leave  liis  music  as  of  old, 

Hut  round  him,  ere  he  scarci-  be  cold, 
Be-gins  the  sciindal  and  the  cry  : 

“  ‘Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show ; 
Break  lock  and  seal ;  Ix'truy  the  trust ; 
Keep  nothing  sacred  ;  ’tis  hut  just 
The  tiumy-hcadiKl  l>east  should  know.’  ” 

Poet,  painter,  sculptor,  have  suffered  far, 
far  too  much  in  this  way ;  and  strong 
enough  stress  has  not  been  laid  upon  the 
sin  committed  by  the  literary  resurrection- 
men.  An  iirtist's  private  life  is  not  public 
property.  And  should  not  be  exhumed, 
except  m  very  jiarticular  insLinces.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  tew  biographers  set  to  work  with 
the  ueliberate  intention  of  lowering  the 
character  of  the  person  whose  doings 
they  describe  ;  but  it  is  the  silly  bunglers, 
with  good  intentions,  that  do  the  most 
harm.  They  misrepresent  the  facts,  be- 


I  — hundreds  of  small  men  are  reaily  to 
avow  themselves  able  to  narrate  the  tale 
of  his  life ;  for  of  all  vulgar  fallacies  there 
is  none  more  current  than  that  biogra¬ 
phy  is  a  very  easy  branch  of  art.  A  deail 
j  man’s  sister  or  friend,  or  even  the  clergy- 
I  man  of  the  district,  is  accepted  at  once 
in  the  capacity  of  story-teller.  It  is 
enough  to  have  known  the  decea.sed 
slightly,  or  to  know  his  friends,  and  to 
possess  a  small  literary  faculty.  And  the 
result  of  this  ?  W eaknesses  are  paraded 
as  symptoms  of  strength,  a  man  of  genius 
is  represented  as  a  pertbrming  automaton, 
and  readers,  thoroughly  bewildered,  be¬ 
come  impressed  with  a  painful  conviction 
that  their  hero  is  very  common  clay  after 
all.  The  profound  inner  nature  of  the 
man  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  his  mo¬ 
tives  are  thoroughly  misunderstood.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  biogra¬ 
phies  written  by  relations ;  and  the  cause 
is  clear,  if  we  ac*knowledge  the  painful 
truth  that,  in  ordinary  life,  our  most  inti¬ 
mate  ties  are  most  frecpiently  born  and 
nourished  by  our  weaknesses,  and  not 
our  strength.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
those  who  have  been  closest  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  undei-stand  him  least,  from  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  because  they  are  too 
near  to  take  a  general  and  liberal  view  of 
his  character. 


cause  they  can  not  understand  tlie  men. 
Some  artists,  of  course,  are  public  men 
— such  Jis  he  who  created  Captain  Gulli¬ 
ver,  and  broke  at  least  two  hearts  ;  and 
men  there  are  who,  like  liyron,  parade 
their  persons  Iwjfore  the  eyes  of  the  igno¬ 
rant.  liut  what  have  we  gainetl  by  list¬ 
ening  to  a  word-war  concerning  Shelley’s 
connection  with  Harriet  Westbrook? 
Nothing  but  pain,  since  the  tale  of  that 
boyish  marriage  and  patting,  has  not  the 
remotest  liearing  on  the  manly  intellect 
that  animated  a  new  l*rometheus,  and 
made  Beatrice  Cenci  vibrate  again  in 
tlesh  and  blood. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  viun  to  protest 
against  the  public  hunger  for  biogiaphies 
of  men  of  genius.  The  Monster  will  be 
curious,  luckless  as  its  curiosity  generally 
proves.  W’ell,  the  public  can  gam  noth¬ 
ing  but  good  if  the  writers  of  its  bio¬ 
graphies  be  competent  and  reverent- 
minded  ;  but  how  many  such  writers 
have  written  books  of  the  kind  I  When 
a  gi-eat  man  dies,  poet,  painter,  sculptor 


The  sooner  that  the  public  perceives 
the  odious  cruelty  of  bad  biography,  the 
better  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Let 
him  who  would  portray  a  great  or  good 
man  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  first  meas¬ 
ure  carefully  his  own  qualifications  for  the 
task,  bearing  in  mind  the  sacredness  of 
his  oflice,  and  having  in  view  the  puniah- 
ment  which  should  aw'ait  a  blundering 
iconoclast  If  he  succeed,  if  he  heighten 
our  appreciation  and  purify  our  affection 
for  a  memory  which  we  love,  let  him  re¬ 
ceive  every  honor  that  Literature  can  con  ¬ 
fer  u]>on  him.  If  he  fail,  let  there  be  no 
mercy  for  him — no  mercy,  in  the  name 
of  those  w’ho  slumber  too  deeply  to  be 
awakened  by  the  slanderer.  Our  literary 
tares  and  penaUs  are  too  scanty  and  too 
holy  to  be  destroyed  without  a  protest 
Keep  them  lofty,  keep  them  pure ;  per¬ 
mit  the  gentle  hand  to  |)Ut  a  halo  of  fresh 
dignity  and  loveliness  around  them ;  but 
sutler  no  monkey  to  play  his  pranks  in 
that  inner  chamber  where  they  are  en¬ 
shrined  I  lioBKUT  lirCHANAN. 
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Bentley ’■  Miecelluy. 

THE  FOREST-BROTHER. 

▲  BRETON  LEGEND 
■T  LOUUU  8TUAKT  (MaiKLLO. 

[Varieties  nf  this  BubJ«<-t  ncciir  in  almost  every  lan- 
gn.ifpj,  an<)  the  story  <<  a  return  from  the  deail  is  rupular 
in  ail  ronntrios  ;  the  lamotis  b  illad  of  L  'nor  being  pe 
kaiis  the  in(«t  8*.  as  the  best  told.  The  date  of  this  is 
early  In  the  middle  ages,  as  the  cbivairic  devotka  tf  the 
knight  proves  ]_ 

I. 

The  fairest  maids  of  gentle  race 
Around  the  country  know, 

To  lovely  Gwennola  gave  place, 

When  eighteen  years  were  flown. 

The  good  old  lord  was  dead  and  gone. 
Mother  and  sisters  fair — 

Alas !  all  taken — she  alone 
LeR  to  her  stepdame's  care. 

Pity  it  was  to  see  the  child 
Mourning  and  weeping  sore, 

Seabkl,  80  lovely  and  so  mild ! 

Beside  the  manor-door 

Gaming  for  ever  on  the  wave. 

With  hope  that  would  not  foil. 

For  that  one  comfort  that  might  save — 

Her  foster-brother's  sail. 

Watching  afor  the  deep  wide  sea. 

And  gazing  o’er  and  o'er. 

The  same  for  six  long  years,  since  he 
Had  left  hhi  native  shore. 

“  Hence  from  my  path — rise  nji,  I  say! 

To  fetch  Uiu  cattle  go — 

I  feed  th(‘e  not  to  sit  all  day 
Idle  and  useless  so !  ” 

In  winter's  snow  she  broke  her  sleep 
Two  hours  before  the  light, 

To  kindle  fire,  the  house  to  sweep— 

No  comfort  day  or  ni,.ht ! 

She  sent  her  to  tlie  foirics*  cave 
To  draw  the  water  cold ; 

The  pitcher  and  the  pail  she  gave 
Were  batter’d,  crack’d  and  okL 

Dreary  and  dismal  looked  the  cell, 

Tnrfiid  the  waters  fair — 

Behold !  a  knight  beside  the  well, 

Whose  horse  was  drinking  there. 

“  Good  eve,"  the  courteous  warrior  said : 
“Tell  me,  are  you  betroth’d  fair  maid  f” 
And  she,  at  once  confused  and  shy, 

“  1  can  not  unswer, "  made  reply. 

“  Speak  to  my  question,  yes  or  no 
“(^ntle  knight,  1  am  not  so.’’ 

**  Then,  maiden,  take  this  ring  of  gold. 

Go  to  your  stepdome,  firm  and  tree. 

And  say  a  knight  from  Nantes  has  told 
That  yon  his  bride  shall  be. 

Say,  there  has  been  a  deadly  fray— 


My  squire  was  kill’d  this  fatal  day  : 

And  I  was  sorely  wounded  too— 

,  The  sword  was  sharp  tliat  pierced  me  through 

“  But  in  three  weeks  and  three  davs’  space 
I  I  shall  be  healed  :  bid  her  provide, 

For  gaily  to  the  Manor-place 
I  I  shall  arrive  to  fetch  my  bride.” 

I  Then  Gwennola  ran  home  with  speed, 

'  Look’d  at  her  ring,  and  knew  indeed 
'  It  was  the  same  that  Ipng  of  yore 
On  his  right  hand  her  brother  bore. 

II. 

One,  two,  three  weeks  had  fled  away — 

Why  does  the  young  knight  still  delay? 

'  “  You  would  be  wed  ? — iior  shall  refuse 

The  nmn  I  name,  'tis  my  decree.” 
j  “Forgive  me,  stepmother,  1  choose 
My  foster-brother,  none  but  he, 

“  He  gave  this  wedding-ring  of  gold. 

His  promise  he  will  not  forget ; 

Gaily  and  soon  you  will  lieliold 

My  husband  come  to  fetch  me  yet.” 

“  Be  sih'nt !  out  upon  thy  ring  I 
Answer  me  not,  or  thou  shalt  find 
This  stafl',  which  I  shall  use,  can  bring 
.  A  minion  to  her  proper  mind. 

“  Say’st  thou  yes,  or  say’st  thou  no, 

I  Strive  or  not,  it  shall  lie  so. 

Our  young  stable-boy  instead, 

I  Job  Alloaidec,  you  straight  shall  wed." 

I  “  Jobik  !  oh,  the  dire  disgrace  I 
I  Ah !  my  own  sweet  mother  dear, 
j  Wert  thou  in  this  stepdame’s  place! 

I  Oh  I  if  thou  my  prayers  couldst  hear !  ’’ 

j  “Weep  without,  if  thou  must  weep, 

I  But  'tis  vain  this  coil  to  keep, 

I  In  three  days,  spite  of  thy  pride, 

I  Thou  shalt  be  young  Jobik 's  biide.” 

I 

Twns  at  that  time  the  country  round 
I  The  bell  of  death  gave  fonh  a  sound, 

I  The  aged  gravedigger  came  by, 

.  And  thus  was  heard  his  disuiM  cry  : 

“  Pray  for  the  soul,  each  Christian  wight. 

Of  one  who  wus  a  gentle  knight. 

Who  fought  in  Nantes’  late  battle  dread. 

And  of  his  wounds  to-day  is  dead. 

To-morrow,  at  the  close  of  day. 

Come  all  good  Chiistians  watch  and  pray. 

In  the  White  Church  his  corpse  will  Ue, 

And  there  be  buried  piously. 

III. 

“  You  have  left  the  feast  in  haste !  ’’ 

“  Yet  too  slowly  for  my  taste  ; 

Not  half  the  revels  yet  are  done,  • 

I  And  the  evening  scarce  begun. 

“  But  no  more  could  I  contain 
I  Pity  for  the  sweet  bride’s  pain. 
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An<!  (Hfifniit  that  cowherd’s  face 
To  behold  iu  such  a  place. 

“  Weeping  all  around  her  stood. 

And  her  tears  flowed  like  a  flood; 

All  were  dismal,  all  distrest. 

Even  the  rector  like  the  rest. 

“  In  the  church  this  morning  all 
Wept  and  sorrowed,  great  and  small. 

In  the  village  not  a  smile — 

But  her  slepdame  laugh’d  the  while. 

“  The  louder  rang  the  music  clear 
When  to  the  Manor  back  tliev  hied, 

Alas !  the  more  they  strove  to  clieer. 

Her  tears  flowed  in  a  stronger  tide. 

“  Placed  at  the  board  when  supper  came, 

She  ale  not,  but  she  wept  the  same. 

And  when  at  last  arrived  the  hour 
I'o  lead  tier  to  the  bridal  tiower, 

She  tore  the  wreath  her  head  that  bound. 

And  dash’d  her  ring  u|x>n  the  ground. 

Broke  from  the  throng  and  rushed  away. 

And  where  she  fled  no  man  can  say. " 

IV. 

Now  at  the  Manor  shines  no  light. 

They  all  are  sleeping  tlirough  the  night. 

And'  the  lost  bride  is  free  from  harm, 

In  the  next  village,  at  the  farm. 

“Who  knocks  ? — what  accents  do  I  hear  ?” 
“  Nola,  thy  ftistcr-brother  dear.” 

“  Ha !  is  it  true  ?  thou  dear  one,  tell — 

Thou  Nola — whom  1  love  so  well  I” 

Yes,  ’tis  Nola.  At  a  btmnd 
On  his  steed  as  white  as  snow 
She  is  seated,  clasps  him  round. 

And  away — away  they  go ! 

“  How  well  we  ride,  how  quick  we  scour — 

It  seems  a  hundred  leagues  an  hour ; 

Oh  I  to  be  thine  I  to  know  thee  near — 

1  ne'er  knew  happiness  before ! 

Sav,  is  thy  mother's  dwelling  near — 

1  lung  to  reach  thy  mother's  door.  ** 

“  Hold  me  well  and  clasp  me  strong. 

We  shall  reach  her  home  ere  long.” 

The  owls  sail'd  shrieking  and  afraid. 

The  wild  beasts  hid  them  in  the  shade, 

Scared  at  the  fearful  din  they  made  1 

“  Thy  arms  how  bright,  thy  horse  how  fleet  1 
I  find  thee  grown,  my  Nola  sweet, 

So  tall,  so  ctimely,  and  so  dear — 

Oh,  tell  me,  is  thy  mansion  near?” 

“  Hold  me,  sister,  clasp  me  well, 

We  shall  soon  be  where  I  dwell.  ” 

“  Alas  I  how  chill  the  hand  I  hold. 

Thy  hair  is  damp,  thy  heart  is  cold  ; 

I  fear  the  night  air  is  too  chill  ? 

“Hold  me,  sister,  clasp  me  still! 


We  are  close — and  dost  thou  hear 
All  the  minstrels  singing  clear?” 

Scarce  he  spoke,  the  courser  proud 
Trembling  stopp’d  and  neighed  aloud. 

They  have  reached  a  flow'ry  isle. 

Where  gay  crowds  ex|<ectant  smile. 
Youths  and  maidens  iu  a  ring 
Full  of  pleasure  dunce  and  sing, 

'rrees  with  apples  red  and  bright 
Glow  amidst  the  sunny  light. 

Verdant  mountains  till  the  space 
Circling  round  the  happy  place. 

There  springs  a  fountain  clear  and  blue — 
Souls  drink  there  and  life  renew. 

And  Gwennola  her  mother  sees. 

Her  sisters  too  among  the  trees. 

Song  and  words  of  joy  alone 
In  that  world  of  bliss  arc  known. 


Lundon  Quarterly  Review. 

LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  WALTER 
SAVAGE  LANDOR.* 

Nftver  did  church  bells  ring  in  a  more 
eventful  year,  than  that  which  was  her¬ 
alded  by  the  midnight  peel  of  December 
I  Slst,  1774.  Before  the  New  Year  was 
three  weeks  old,  Lord  North,  yielding 
reluctantly  to  the  obstinacy  of  George 
III.,  had  announced  that  the  goveniment 
intended  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
the  American  colonies.  In  spite  of  Burke’s 
magnificent  defence  of  the  colonies  eight 
'  mouths  Iwfore,  in  spite  of  Lord  Chatham’s 
eloquent  protest  then  just  delivered,  the 
ministry  hiid  determined  to  violate  the 
'  first  principle  of  constitutional  govern- 
!  ment,  that  taxation  and  representation 
;  should  go  together.  By  sixty-eight  votes 
i  against  eighteen,  the  House  of  Lords  had 
1  decided  to  force  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
i  the  king  into  obedience.  While  Benja- 
‘  min  Franklin  was  sitting  entranced  by 
!  the  eloquence  of  the  great  peer,  and  was 
I  listening  with  sorrow  to  the  ministerial 
statement,  which  he  knew  full  well  was 
the  announcement  of  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  George  Washington  had  just  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  Fair- 

*  1.  77<e  Workt  of  Walter  Savagb  Lasdor. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Moxon.  1846. 

2.  The  ln»t  Fruit  off  an  OU  Trem.  Bt  Wal¬ 
ter  Savaok  Lasixik.  London  :  Moxon.  1858. 

3.  Ahry  Stick*  Faijoted.  By  Walter  Savasb 
Lakinir.  Edinburgh :  Nicliul.  1858. 

4.  The  Literari)  lAfe  and  Cwrresj  ondence  oj  the 
Count***  o/  /ile**inffton.  By  R.  R.  Maduks. 
Vol.  II.  London:  Newby.  1855. 
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fax  Comity,  Virginia;  and  bad  formed 
an  association  to  defend  their  religion, 
laws,  and  rights.  The  days  were  fast 
hastening  to  that  bloody  and  terrible 
drama  in  many  acts,  which  began  on 
Lexington  Common  at  dawn  of  April 
19th,  1775,  and  did  not  close  until  the 
sun  went  down  over  Waterloo,  on  June 
18th,  1815.  But,  as  yet,  few  men  in 
England  had  the  dimmest  foresight  of 
the  events  that  were  before  them.  A  week 
after  Chatham’s  memorable  speech,  James 
Boswell  wrote  to  Johnson  as  follows  : 

“1  am  asliHined  to  say  1  have  rend  and 
thought  little  on  the  subject  of  America. 

I  will  he  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
direct  me  where  1  shall  find  the  l>e8t  in- 
foniiiition  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  .  .  .  The  imjwrfect  hints  which 

now  float  in  my  mind,  tend  rather  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  opinion,  that  our  government 
has  been  preciiiitnul  and  severe  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  taken  against  the  Bostouuuis.  Well  do 
you  know  that  1  have  no  kmdness  for  that 
tatx*.  But  nations  or  bcnlies  of  men  should, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
not  be  condemned  on  character  alone.  Ilave 
we  not  expix‘88  contracts  with  our  colonies, 
which  afibrd  a  more  certain  foundation  of 
judgment,  than  general  imlitical  speculations 
on  the  mutual  rights  of  states  and  their  prov¬ 
inces  or  colonies?  Pray  let  me  know  imme¬ 
diately  what  to  read,  and  I  sludi  diligently 
endeavor  to  gather  for  you  any  thing  that  1 
can  find.  Is  Burke's  speech  on  American  tax¬ 
ation  published  by  himself?  Is  it  authentic? 

I  rememlKjr  to  have  heard  you  say  that  you 
had  never  considered  East  Indian  afl'airs, 
though  surely  they  are  of  much  importance  to 
Great  Britain.  Under  the  recollection  of  this, 

I  shelter  myself  from  the  reproach  of  igno¬ 
rance  about  American  affairs.’' 

To  this  letter  Johnson  did  not  reply 
directly,  but  published  his  pamplilet,  Tax¬ 
ation  no  Ti/ranny,  in  which  lie  took  the 
extremest  Georuian  view  of  the  rebellion, 
and  urgetl  “  an  insulted  nation  to  pour 
out  its  vengeance.” 

It  was  while  Boswell’s  letter  was  on 
its  way  through  the  post  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  that  there  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Warwick  an  infant,  who  lived  to 
see  the  revolted  colonies  grow  up  into  a 
colossal  empire  ;  and  the  descendants  of 
Washington  and  Fi-anklin,  ninety  ye.ars  i 
after  the  oommencemeut  of  their  own 
War  of  Independence,  engaged  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  attempt  of  one  portion  of 
those  colonies  to  establish  their  sepa- 
arate  indejtendence  a.s  a  new  Confed¬ 


erate  Republic,  with  slavery  for  its  “  cor¬ 
ner-stone.”  As  we  write,  he  who  was 
laid  in  his  cradle  during  the  first  year  of 
the  war  of  American  Independence;,  has 
but  a  few  days  bt‘en  laid  in  the  grave,  in 
this  the  fourth  yejir  of  the  war  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Secession.  Between  the  cr.idle  that 
rocked,  and  the  grave  in  which  now 
sleej)8,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  there  lies 
a  history  of  countless  revolutions,  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  and  govern¬ 
ments  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  of 
the  most  astonishing  national  progress 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  of  the  most 
bloody  wars  th.at  history  has  known. 
When  Landor  was  born,  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon  had  not  l)een  heard  of.  Yet  Landor 
lived  to  see  the  son  of  the  third  Napole¬ 
on,  and  to  offer  a  pension  to  the  widow 
of  Oi-sini.  At  Landor’s  birth,  the  loath¬ 
some  corjm*  of  Louis  XV.  had  but  a  few 
weeks  been  placed  in  theroy.-il  sepulchre 
at  St.  Denis,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  and  the  new  king  was  but  a  youth 
of  one-and-twenty,  though  five  years 
wedded  to  the  lx*autiful  Marie  Acitoi- 
nette.  Wellington,  Najmleon,  Robes¬ 
pierre,  were  children  of  five  yeiirs  old. 
Pitt  was  an  under-graduate  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  most  stirring 
ej)ocli  of  modern  times  that  Landor  saw 
the  light ;  and  he  had  passed  his  forty- 
ty  first  year,  before  England  had  emerged 
from  that  tremendous  struggle  on  which 
she  was  then  about  to  ent<;r. 

The  literary  times  were  not  so  stirring. 
It  was  not  till  more  than  twenty-five 
years  later  that  the  two  rival  schools  of 
poetry  arose,  and  that  the  modern  essay 
and  critique  had  its  birth  in  the  pages  of 
the'  two  quarterlies.  Johnson  wjis  indeed 
playing  the  autocrat  of  the  supper  tiible. 
Goldsmith  h:id  died  only  nine  months 
before,  bewept  by  the  beggai's  of  Brick 
Court  Mason  was  editing  his  departed 
friend  Gray’s  works.  Beattie  had  just 
brought  out  the  second  part  of  his  Min¬ 
strel.  Poor  Cowjier  had  not  yet  written 
his  best  imetry.  Fergusson,  the  “Lau¬ 
reate  of  Edinburgh,”  had  just  drunk  him¬ 
self  to  madness  and  to  death,  and  had 
been  buried  in  Canongate  chuicli-yard. 
“Junius”  had  but  lately  ceastsl  to  write 
the  letters  which  were  tlie  terror  of  j)0- 
Iiti(»l  culprits.  Chatterton’s  untimely 
death  had  lately  made  manife.st,  what 
had  before  been  more  than  suspected,  tict 
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“  Rowley’s  ”  poems  were  forgeries.  Thir¬ 
teen  da)8  t)efore  Landor's  birth,  Sheri¬ 
dan  had  brougid  out  the  Itirals  at  Covent ; 
Garden.  But  the  subjects  of  greatest  in-  ^ 
terest  at  that  time  were  the  dispute  re¬ 
specting  the  authenticity  of  “OsMan’s”  ; 
poems,  and  Lord  Monbod<lo’H  attempt  (in 
which  he  forestalled  some  modern  phi- . 
losophers)  to  prove  that  man  was  a  devel- , 
oped  monkey.  One  really  great  and  per- , 
manent  work  there  was  which  appeared 
about  this  time.  A  year  after  Landor's 
birth,  Edward  Gibbon  brought  out  the 
first  volume  of  his  Decline  and  Fall,  and  i 
everybody  was  reading  it,  from  the  don 
in  the  University  to  the  fine  latly  in  the 
boudoir.  But  on  January  30th,  1775, 
the  men  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  en- 
riched  our  literature,  were  either  in  the  , 
scliool-room  or  nursery,  or  were  yet  un- ; 
born.  Crabbe  was  the  only  one  who  had 
attained  to  man's  estate.  liogei’s  was 
twelve  years  old,  Wordsworth  five,  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  four,  Coleridge  three,  S«juthey 
one.  I.iamb  was  boiu  eleven  days  after 
Ltiiidor,  Campbell  two  years  and  a  half, 
Moore  four  yeai's,  while  Byron  was  Lan- 
dor’s  junior  by  fourteen  years,  and  Shel¬ 
ley  by  seventeen.  Burns  was  sixteen 
years  elder  than  Landor,  but  he  had  not 
yet  begun  to  win  fur  i^ottish  bards  an 
imperishable  renown  ;  nor  had  Gifibrd  be¬ 
gun  to  win  for  English  reviewers  un  un¬ 
enviable  name.  How  fur  away  this  time 
and  these  men  seem  now !  The  young¬ 
est  of  them  died  forty-two  years  liefore 
Landor.  Lamb,  who  was  l)orn  Ijefure 
Landor's  monthly  nurse  hiid  resigned  her 
charge,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Edmonton 
churchyar«l  thirty  years  before  Landor 
breathed  his  last  in  a  bye  strttet  under 
the  walls  of  Florence.  Byron  died  forty 
years  before  Landor;  and  the  man  who 
remembers  the  shock  of  grief  which  thril¬ 
led  England  at  his  sad  aud  sudden  death, 
can  nut  be  much  less  than  fifty  years  old. 
Yet  Landor,  as  we  have  seen,  wits  four¬ 
teen  years  Byron’s  senior.  Some  lew  of 
Landor's  associates  outlived  their  three 
score  years  and  ten ;  and  it  is  but  nine 
yeai's  since  Samuel  Rogers  slejit  his  last 
sleep  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety -two. 
But  of  ail  of  them  there  is  none  save 
Wordswoith  who  has  written  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  while  it  is  not  twenty 
months  since  Landor  was  writing  tersest 
Mjiw  iSuujii— VuL  li.,  Mo.  8. 


English  and  purest  Latin.  But,  afler  all, 
that  which  will  most  clearly  convey  the 
idea  of  Landor's  longevity  is  the  fact  tlmt 
he  was  the  contomporaiy  of  both  Paoli 
and  Garibaldi,  of  l>oth  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson  ;  that  he 
saw  the  first  installed  lieutenant-general 
of  his  native  Corsica,  the  second  enter 
,  Naples  in  triumph,  the  third  presiding  at 
.  that  meeting  at  Fairfax,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  the  fourth  dying  at 
Chancellorsville,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
same  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  I.andor'8  position  tended  to  this 
longevity.  A  literary  man  who  has 
enough  of  this  world’s  goods  to  make  him 
indifferent  on  the  matter  of  copyright,  is 
;  likely  to  survive  his  collegue  who  is  com- 
,  pelled  by  |)Overty  to  serve  the  publishers 
;  and  the  public.  The  first  may  choose  his 
own  path,  and  walk  at  his  own  pace. 

I  The  second  has  to  toil  in  haste  on  roads 
,  that  are  wearisome  and  iiitiguing.  Rog¬ 
ers,  the  banker  poet,  and  Landor,  the 
;  country  gentleman,  lived  to  be  nonage¬ 
narians  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Calverts 
and  the  Beaumonts  kept  Wordsworth 
,  from  want,  and  enabled  him  to  lengthen 
i  out  his  serene  and  tranquil  life  to  his 
i  eighty-first  year.  On  the  other  hand  Gold¬ 
smith's  c.;u'eer  was  no  doubt  shortened  by 
his  bondage  to  Griffitlis  in  the  early  part 
'  of  it ;  Scott  workcHl  himself  into  a  paralj- 
,  sis  in  endeavoring  to  pay  his  creditors ; 
j  Burns’s  fate  was  still  more  haple^  Kirke 
White  aud  Keats  were  cut  oil'  in  then- 
spring-time  by  the  frosty  winds  of  poverty . 
Certainly  Rogers’s  poetry  would  never 
have  brought  him  in  a  sufficient  income, 

,  and  he  did  wisely  to  stick  to  the  banking, 

'  and  to  his  luxurious  bachelor’s  quarters 
in  St.  James's  Place.  Wordsworth’s 
,  admirers  were  audience  fit,  no  doubt,  but 
too  few  to  have  enabled  him  to  dream 
^  for  thirty  years  on  the  banks  of  Rydal 
Water.  Neither  Landor’s  Latin,  nor  his 
English,  would  have  furnished  him  with 
;  the  money  that  he  spent  in  buying  pio- 
'  tures  of  every  school,  from  Fra  Angelico 
to  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

We  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  length  of 
Landor’s  career  because  of  any  partiepa- 
I  tion  in  the  popular  admiration  of  lon¬ 
gevity  for  its  own  sake.  As  a  rule,  the 
statesmanship  of  the  politician,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  man  of  letters,  the  theology 
80 
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of  the  divine,  are  lew*  worthy  of  esteem  '  esque,”  are  very  prejudicial.  Landor 
when  their  authors  have  passed  their  '  never  entered  Parliament,  much  less  took 
grand  climacteric  than  before ;  and  it  is  '  office.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have 
only  a  very  vulgar  love  of  novelty  which  learned  to  mitigate  his  animosities,  and  to 
secures  the  octogenarian  an  audience  bring  his  ideas,  borrowed  from  the  days 
w  Inch  he  would  not  have  had  twenty  when  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were 
years  earlier.  But  Landor  was  noticea-  deified,  more  into  accordance  with  these 
ble  for  the  intensity  with  which  he  gave  times  when  Greco  is  sent  to  the  gdleys, 
himself  to  the  study  of  current  events,  and  Orsini  to  the  guillotine. 

He  was  a  keen  politician,  not  as  Parlia- ;  Walter  Savage  Landor  was  the  son  of 
mentary  whips  would  understand  the  Walter  L.andor  and  EliKil)cth  Savage  his 
word,  but  in  the  far  higher  sense  of  the  wife ;  and  was  born  in  Warwick,  Janua- 
critic  ot  men  and  things.  As  a  young  ry  30th,  1775,  in  an  old  house,  the  l)est 
man,  he  fought  for  the  Spaniards,  in  their  in  the  town,  surrounded  by  venerable 
War  of  Independence;  and,  when  too  old  chestnuts  and  elms.  The  father  was  the 
to  fight.,  he  used  hi8|)en,a  more  effective  dest^endant  of  an  old  county  family  that 
weapon  than  his  sword,  in  behalf  of  Ital-  had  resided  in  Staffordshire  for  some 
ian  independence.  In  him  were  com- '  centuries.  The  Landors  claim  de8c*ent 
bined  the  rarely  united  characteristics  of  from  the  Norman  De  la  Laundes.  A 
the  student  and  the  politician.  Aeon-  Landor  or  Launders  held  a  captain's  com- 
stant  reader  and  imitator  of  the  classical  mi.ssion  in  the  anny  of  Charles  I.  ;  and 
writers  of  Greets  and  Home,  he  was  also  the  great  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
the  censor  of  contemjwrary  ministers  and  this  article  was  High  Sheriff  of  Stafford- 
diplomatists.  Porson  and  Bentley  might  shire  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
have  envied  his  scholarship ;  “Junius”  The  mother  ot  Walter  Savage  Landor 
might  have  wished  to  be  the  author  of  w'as  the  daughter  of  Charles  Savage  of 
some  of  his  political  strictures.  Few  men  Tachbrooke,  in  the  county  of  Warwick; 
who  have  so  imbued  themselves  with  the  and  from  him  inherited  considerable 
spirit  of  the  ancients  have  devoted  them-  property. 

selves  so  ardently  to  the  study  of  contem-  Of  I..andor’s  childhood  we  have  no  ao- 
poraneous  events.  So  far  as  the  subjects  count.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Hug- 
of  them  go,  his  writings  might  have  by.  Ijaurence  Sheriff  s  school  was  then 
passed  for  the  works  of  two  very  differ-  becoming  favorably  known.  The  long 
ent  men.  Yet  there  was  no  division  in  and  inglorious  ma.ster-8hip  of  Mr.  Bur- 
his  career.  He  was  a  f>olitician  when  he  rough  had  ended  two  years  after  I.<andor'8 
wrote  the  Letters  of  Ptricles  and  Asjxma  ;  birth  ;  and  the  new  regulations  had  at- 
he  W’as  a  scholar  when  he  wrote  epigrams  tracted  to  the  school  Dr.  Thomas  James, 
on  the  third  Napoleon.  The  Marquis  of  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  past  Cambridge;  of  whom  King  George  HI. 
generation,  and  Sir  George  Lewis  and  said,  in  his  usual  tautological  manner, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  this,  have  shown  that  it  “  Good  scholar.  Dr.  James,  very  good 
is  as  possible  to  combine  the  profession  scholar.”  Among  Lnndor's  schoolfellows 
of  polifics  with  literary  recreations,  as  it  were  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  most  in¬ 
is  to  combine  the  profession  of  literature  veterate  of  pra<-tical  jokers ;  Ch.arles  A  p 
with  political  recreations.  Judging  from  perley  better  known  as  Nimrod;  and 
ex|»erience,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Butler,  the  wonderful  scholar  who  never 
the  first  combination  is  more  satisfactory  seemed  to  work,  but  who  knew  more 
than  the  second.  Landor's  political  writ-  Greek,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
ings  are  deformed  by  extravagance  and  sixty-four  put  together,  except  one  boy. 
bitterness,  while  no  one  can,  per  contra.  That  boy  was  Walter  Savage  Landor 
accuse  the  eminent  statesmen  we  have  himself,  who  would  beat  even  Butler  in 
namedof  inaccuracy  or  inelegance.  Liter-  Latin  versification.  But  this  was  not  his 
ary  graces  may  be  acquired  in  the  study,  only  claim  to  schoolboy  fame.  He  w  as 
P^itical  amenities  can  be  acquired  only  the  most  expert  boxer,  the  boldest  rider, 
in  the  forum.  It  needs  the  actual  con-  the  most  adventurous  despiser  of  school 
flict  with  men  and  {nrtiesto  “rub  down”  bounds,  of  whom  the  lingbeians  of  that 
the  “angles,”  whiclr,  however  “pictur-  day  boasted.  He,  in  turns,  astonished 
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masters,  schoolboys,  and  the  town«-peo- 
ple.  A  recent  writ  er  in  R'ackwoods  Maga- 
txne  has  described  him  as, 

Without  a  rival  in  Imxin;;,  leaping,  and  all 
sports  allowed  or  forl)iddun;  now  seen  on 
horseback  out  of  bounds,  galloping  beyond 
the  reach  of  pedestrian  authorities;  and  now, 
alter  the  fashion  of  a  Roman  rriiariut,  tlirow- 
ing  his  casting  net  over  tlie  head  of  the  miller 
who  hud  demanded  possession  of  that  illegal 
implement,  and  reducing  his  enemy  to  abject 
submission  under  tliose  helpless  circumstan- 
ees ;  and  when  gfKMl  Dr,  James,  (on  whom  ho 
was  always  writing  squibs,  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish,)  with  the  intention  of  oft'ering  serious 
remonstrance,  knocks  for  admission  at  Ids 
stmly  door, — the  recognizotl  castle  of  ever}’ 
HuglH‘ian,  which  no  roaster  dreams  of  enter¬ 
ing  without  leave, — affecting  to  discredit  the 
reality  of  the  visit,  or  the  voice,  and  devoutly 
ejaculating  from  within  his  bolted  fortress, 

‘  Avaunt,  Satan !’  " 

There  was  a  rebellion  in  Landor’s  time, 
not  the  great  one  under  Dr.  Ingles,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  1797,  but  the  lesser 
one  of  1786.  We  can  only  make  a 
shrewd  guess  that  Landor  the  boxer  took 
an  active  part  in  it,  for  we  have  no  proof 
thereof,  llis  tutor,  the  learned  lleutell, 
seeing  his  ability,.endeavored,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  him  compete  for  a  prize  Latin 
poem.  From  Ilugby  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  There  he  made  no  long 
stay.  His  contempt  for  dons  and  deco¬ 
rum  led  him  into  a  difficulty.  One  day, 
during  chapel,  he  fired  a  gun  across  the 
quadrangle,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  all 
tliat  heard  it;  from  the  principal  down  to 
the  bed-makers.  The  offence  wa.s  not 
mortal,  yet  not  sufficiently  venial  for  the 
offender  to  escajte  the  jtenalty  of  rustica¬ 
tion.  The  place  for  repentance  given  to 
him  did  not  avail  him.  lie  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  university  ;  and  thus  Oxford 
has  small  claim  to  any  part  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  scholarship  of  her  erratic 
alumnuf  might  have  claimed  for  her  ; 
while  Landor  himself  lost  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  distinguishing  himself  which  Ox¬ 
ford  offers  to  the  student.  It  is  possible 
that  theology  had  as  much  to  do  with  this 
rupture  as  his  shooting  exploit  All 
through  life,  Landor  was  the  foe  of  for¬ 
mulas,  the  enemy  of  creeds.  The  satire 
u{K)n  dons  and  dignitaries,  in  which  he 
dealt  long  afterwards,  w’hen  unprovoked 
by  immediate  contact  with  them,  shows 
bow  bitter  must  have  been  his  antipathies 


when  he  was  surrounded  by  them.  High 
Church  and  High  Tory  Oxford  could 
have  no  charms  for  a  youth  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  pagan  and  a  republican. 
The  signing  of  articles,  the  enforced  at¬ 
tendance  at  chapel,  must  have  been  a 
galling  bondage  to  him,  even  ihough  the 
first  was  a  mere  formality,  and  the  second 
a  piece  of  mere  routine.  Oxtbrd  was  not 
the  place  for  him  any  more  than  it  was, 
five  an»l  twenty  yeai’s  later,  for  the  author 
of  Qumi  Mah,  and  The  Itevolt  of  Islam. 
To  Oxford,  therefore,  Landor  di«i  not  re¬ 
turn  ;  but,  instead,  wix>te  a  volume  of 
|>oems.  At  this  time,  Landor  was  look¬ 
ing  out  for  a  profession.  His  godfather. 
General  Powell,  promised  that  if  the 
young  rei»ublican  would  keep  his  senti¬ 
ments  to  liimself,  he,  the  general,  would 
obtiin  for  his  godson  a  commission  iu  the 
army.  Hut  Landor  replied  that  he  would 
suppress  his  o|)inions  for  no  man  ;  and 
he  declined  the  offer.  His  father  then 
promised  him  £400  a  year  if  he  would 
study  fur  the  law,  and  only  £150  a  year 
if  he  adopted  any  other  profession.  The 
law  wiis  less  to  Landor  s  ta.ste  than  the 
army  ;  and  so,  after  a  brief  residence  in 
London,  he  put  the  Severn  ^a  between 
him  and  his  friends,  and  retired  into 
Wales.  Here  he  studied  Italian  and  the 
classics ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  only 
four  years  of  his  life  which,  as  he  him-self 
tells  us  in  one  of  the  Jmaginan/  Conversa¬ 
tions,  he  gave  up  to  study,  were  pa.ssed. 
Even  at  this  time,  he  adds,  he  debarred 
himself  from  no  pleasure ;  and  seldom 
read  or  wrote  within  doors,  excepting 
during  a  few  hours  at  night.  He  had 
rea«i  Pindar  and  the  great  tragedians 
more  than  once,  before  he  had  read  half 
the  plays  of  Shaksjieare.  “  My  prejudi¬ 
ces,”  he  says,  in  favor  of  ancient  literature 
began  to  wear  away  on  Paradise  Lost,  and 
even  the  great  hexameter  soundc<l  to  me 
tinkling  when  I  ha<l  recite<l  aloud,  in  my 
solitary  walks  on  the  seashore,  the  haugh¬ 
ty  appeal  of  SaUn  and  the  repentance  of 
Eve.”  It  was  apparently  while  Landor 
was  at  Swansea,  that  he  wrote  his  first 
important  and,  perhaps,  his  best  poem. 
“  Never,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Liidy 
Blessington,  “  were  my  spirits  better 
than  in  my  thirtieth  year  when  I  wixjte 
(febir,  and  did  not  exchange  twelve  sen¬ 
tences  with  men.  I  livtid  among  woods, 
which  are  now  killed  by  copper  wovfcs. 
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and  took  iny  walk  over  sandy  sea-coast '  to  his  son.  It  was  not  until  about  ten 
deserts,  then  covered  with  box  roses  and  years  atler  Landor  went  to  Wales  that 
thousands  of  nainele.ss  flowers  and  plants  his  father  died,  and  that  he  inherited  the 
trodden  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  Welsh  entailed  pro j)erty.  This  was  not  of  any 
|»ea8antry,  and  trackless.”  That  he  did  great  extent,  and  it  was  ho  encumlK*red 
not  cultivate  the  Graces  so  mucii  as  the  that  the  outgoings  were  larger  than  the 
Muses  we  gather  from  another  letu^r.  income.  Previously  to  that  he  passed 
Writing  from  Florence  in  1833,  he  la-  some  years  at  Swansea,  Bath,  ana  Ciif- 
ments  in  a  humorous  way  over  his  son’s  ton,  and,  when  his  allowance!  had  run 
indisposition  to  learn.  “  I  can  hardly  short,  would  pay  a  visit  to  his  home, 
bring  him  to  construe  a  little  Greek  with  where  he  always  had  a  friendly  reception, 
me  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  is  not  always  The  Staffordshire  estate  which  decended 
«lisposed  to  fence  with  me.  I  foresee  he  to  him,  w’hen  on  his  father’s  death  he 
will  be  a  worse  dancer  than  I  am,  if  pos-  became  the  head  of  the  tamily,  and  which 
sible.  In  vain  I  tell  him  what  is  very  was  of  small  value,  he  sold.  The  price 
true,  that  I  have  suffered  more  from  my  paid  for  it  he  expende<i  in  the  purcha.se 
bad  dancing  than  from  all  the  other  mis-  of  Llanthony  Abbey  in  Monmouthshire, 
fortunes  and  miseries  of  my  life  put  to-  Llanthony  was  a  place  well  fitted  to  at- 
gether.”  Gtbir  seems  to  have  had  a  nar-  tract  a  voung  man  and  a  |)oet.  It  lay 
row  escape  from  an  untimely  end.  Tak-  among  tlie  llatterell  Hills  in  the  Vale  of 
ing  his  manuscripts  with  him  on  a  shoot-  the  Givias,  thirteen  miles  from  Breck- 
ing  exjiedition  to  North  Wales,  he  left  nock,  and  wa-s  surrounded  by  scenery  of 
them  in  his  game  bag,  forgot  them,  and  great  lieauty.  It  was  this  place  which, 
did  not  recover  them  for  some  months,  aticording  to  tradition,  David,  the  patron 
Thus  sixty  years  later  he  told  the  tale.  saint  of  Wales,  and  uncle  of  King 

j  Arthur,  cho.se  for  his  retreat  from  the 
;  w’orld.  The  name  embodies  the  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  for  Llanthony  is  a  contraction  for 
i  Llan-Devi-Nant-lIondUy,four  words  sig¬ 
nifying  David’s  church  in  the  vale  of  the 
Ilonddy.  Here  in  more  recent  times 
_  W alter  Lacy,  having  received  a  grant  of 
land  from  William,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
erected  a  “  priori  of  blake  chanons,”  to 
i  use  I.ieland'8  words.  “  This  ju’iori  was 
fair,”  he  adds,  “  and  stoot  betwixt  ii 
gi’eal  hills.”  These  hills  from  their  chair- 
I  like  shape  were  called  Mienith  Cader. 

This  portion  of  Landor’s  career  Of  the  Ablxy  itself  there  were  but  few 
been  most  inaccurately  related  in  the  bi-  ,  remains,  but  of  the  conventual  church 
ographical  notices  w  Inch  appealed  after  attached  to  it  there  were  some  tine  ruins 
his  death,  as  well  as  in  the  biojpaphical ,  in  the  early  pointed  style.  The  ruins 
dictionaries,  and  in  tlie  notice  ot  him  ap-  >  combined  with  the  romantic  situation 
pended  to  Mr.  Madden’s  Memoir  and  Cor-  attracted  many  tourists  and  artists  thither. 
rtspmdence  of  Uu  Countexs  of  JiUmngton.  They  had  reason  to  regret  Landor’s  ex¬ 
it  was  said  that  he  sold  hereditary  es-  change  of  his  Staflbrdshirc  estate  for 
tatw  in  Staflbrdshire  and  Warwickshare  Llanthony  Abliey.  Although  a  poet,  he 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  ot  the  took  a  utilitarian  view  of  his  new  pur- 
Laudor  family  for  seven  hundred  years,  j  chase,  and  proceedeni  to  make  it  habitable, 
and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  he  “  It«  artificial  beauties  are  nearly  de- 
bougUt  an  estote  in  Wales.  The  War-  stroyed,”  lament  the  Kev.  J.  Evans  and 
wickshire  estate,  where  it  was  errone-  John  Britton  in  their  Ikauties  of  England 
ously  Btat^  that  he  was  bom,  was  neither  and  Waleny  “  as  the  present  proprietor  of 
sold  by  him,  nor  had  it  belonged  to  his  the  estate  has  directed  many  alterations 
family  tor  any  long  period.  His  lather  wiw  !  to  be  made  in  the  ruins,  and  fitted  up 
the  first  ot  the  Landors  to  own  it ;  it  i  some  parts  tor  habitation.”  This  was 
was  strictly  entailed,  and  it  has  decended  ,  written  in  1810,  when  Landor  was  tliirty- 


“  Sixty  tlie  years  since  Fidler  bore 
My  grouse-bag  up  the  Bala  Moor; 
Above  the  lake,  along  the  lea, 

Where  gleams  tlie  daikly  yellow  Dee ; 
Thro’  ciags,  o’er  cletts,  1  carried  there 
My  verses  with  paternal  core; 

But  left  tliem  and  went  home  again, 
To  wing  the  birds  upon  the  plain — 
With  heavier  luggage  half  forgot, 

■  For  many  months  they  tbllowed  not : 
When  over  Tuwey’s  sands  tliey  came. 
Blighter  flew  up  my  winter  flame ; 
And  each  old  cricket  sang  alert 
With  joy  that  they  had  come  unhurt.  ” 
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five  years  of  a<»e,  and  when  he  had  been 
about  five  years  in  possession  of  Llan- 
thony.  Tiiough  so  far  utilitarian,  he 
was  l)y  no  means  prudent  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affiurs.  On  this  estate  he 
spent  an  inordinate  sum  of  money.  lie  ' 
em]>loyed  scores  of  laborers  in  planting 
atid  making  new  roads.  He  built  a  house 
which  is  said  fo  have  cost  him  £8,0(M), 
and  which  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  did  not 
build  Iwfore  he  adapted  the  prioi-y  chapel. 
He  set  his  heart  on  game  preserving,  and 
was  infinitely  disgusted,  when,  in  spite 
of  his  twenty  keepers,  the  ])easant8 
poached  and  left  him  never  a  grouse  on 
all  his  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land. 
Greatly  enraged  he  left  England;  and 
finding  subse<]uently  that  his  steward  and 
tenants  had  combined  to  cheat  him,  he 
pulled  down  his  new  house,  out  of  con¬ 
sideration,  as  he  said,  for  his  son's  future 
ease  and  convenience,  which  would  be 
best  preserved  by  being  quit  of  so  vexa¬ 
tious  a  pro|)orty.  All  through  life,  in¬ 
deed,  Landor  was  most  imprudent  in  pe¬ 
cuniary  matters.  Before  he  inherited  his 
mother’s  projierty,  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
patrimony  left  him  by  his  father.  When 
more  .advanced  in  years,  he  looked  back 
with  kinder  feeling  upon  these  days.  Du¬ 
ring  his  residence  at  the  villa  .at  Fiesoli, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  Count  Ghe- 
rardesce,  he  wrote  in  these  strains : 

“Llanihony!  an  iingenial  clime, 

AikI  the  broad  wing  of  restless  time, 

Have  rudely  Nwejit  thy  miv<sy  walls 
And  roeket  thy  ablMas  in  their  pidls. 

I  loved  thee  by  thy  streams  of  yore,  ' 

By  distant  streams  I  love  tlic  more  :  I 

For  never  is  the  heart  so  true,  I 

As  bidding  what  we  love  adieu.”  | 

While  nursing  his  wrath  .against  the 
Welsh  thieves  who  proved  so  ungrateful, 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  oft’er- 
ing  hi.s  presence  and  assistance  to  those 
wlio  it  might  be  hopetl  would  better  ap¬ 
preciate  their  value.  Just  at  the  time, 
the  scandals  of  the  Spanish  Court  had 
excited  the  inh.abitants  of  Madrid  into 
insurrection.  They  vented  their  chief 
anger  on  Godoy,  “  Prince  of  Peace,”  and 
paramour  of  the  queen.  But  the  weak 
and  wretched  Charles  IV.  was  also  in¬ 
volved  in  these  discreditable  aftairs,  and 
that  miserable  sovereign  w.'is  compelled 
to  abdicate.  The  prince  of  Asturiitjf  then  ' 
beciime  the  popular  idol,  and  ascended  i 


the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  But  he  had 
a  long  and  weary  struggle  to  go  through 
before  he  became  de  facto  King  of  Spain. 
Napoleon  had  set  his  covetous  eyes  on 
the  South  Western  peninsula,  and  had 
determined  that  the  Escurial  should  be 
occupied  by  a  Bonaparte.  The  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  had  been  fostered  by  the 
French;  .and  Murat,  though  France  and 
Spain  were  on  friendly  terms,  had  most 
trejusherously  seized  upon  the  chief  Span¬ 
ish  fortresse-s.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
set  upon  the  Spanish  throne :  the  people 
rose  against  their  new  king ;  and  then 
followed  that  famous  war,  which  has  been 
chronicleil,  .as  no  other  war  has  ever 
been  chronicled,  by  one  who  took  part 
in  it.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Sp.ani8h  leaders  w.as  General  Blake, 
the  descendant  of  an  Insh  family  whicli 
had  settled  in  Malaga.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
G.alicia,  and  to  him  Landor  joined  him¬ 
self,  having  raise<l  a  sin.all  trooj)  .at  his 
own  e.x|)ense.  He  was  the  first  English¬ 
man  to  land  in  Spain  and  take  part  in 
the  long  struggle  that  followed.  The 
ten  thousand  men  lying  at  Cork  waiting 
their  orders  to  set  sail  for  South  America, 
whither  a  mad  expedition  h.ad  been  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  Grenville  and  Fox  adminis¬ 
tration,  had  not  then  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  place  themselves  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Arthur  W ellesley  for  work 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  L.an- 
dor,  though  he  thus  early  went  to  the 
help  of  the  Spaniards,  did  not  take  part 
in  any  eng.agement.  He  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  Blake’s  disa.ster  at  Rio  Seco,  which 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Galician  Junta  aiul 
of  Cuesta  brought  about.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  aid  which  he  offered,  in  the  shape 
of  his  little  troop,  and  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and 
with  a  colonelcy  in  the  Spanish  army. 
This  he  continued  to  hold  until  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  like  a  true  Bourbon,  forgot  his 
oath,  suppressed  the  Constitution,  per¬ 
secuted  the  Liberals,  and  restore*!  the 
Jesuiis.  Full  of  indignation  Landor  re¬ 
turned  his  commission,  and  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  though  willing  to  aid  the  Span¬ 
ish  people  in  the  assertion  of  their  liberties 
against  the  great  enemy  of  Europe,  he 
“  would  have  nothing  to  do  wdth  a  per¬ 
juror  and  a  traitor.”  How  great  Lan- 
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dor’s  disappointment  was  may  be  pather- 
ed  from  the  ardent  aspirations  which  he 
thus  breathed  forth  in  behalf  of  a  regen- 
twated  Spain : — 

“Thou  whom  the  wandering  comeU guide, 

O  turn  awhile  to  Virtue’s  aide, 

Goddess  bj  all  adored  !  and  deign 
Once  more  to  smile  on  rising  Sjiain. 

No  secret  pang  my  bosom  wrings 
For  prostrate  lords  and  captive  kings ; 

I,  mighty  Power,  invoke  thy  aid. 

To  valor  crost  and  faith  betray’d. 

O  leave  the  marshall'd  ranks  of  war, 

Nor  blindly  urge  Bellona’s  car. 

When  hearts  so  generous,  arms  so  brave. 
Resist  the  conqueror,  spunt  tlie  slave. 

And  striking  home  for  equal  laws, 

Pray  Fortune  to  sustain  the  cause. 

Not  such  is  theirs  as  wafted  o’er 
The  cresceut  and  the  craftv  Moor ; 

No  tears  for  virgin  honor  flow. 

No  father  calls  the  avenging  foe ; 

Napoleon  leads  no  faithies.s  host, 

Nor  tears  the  heart  that  trusts  him  most ; 

A  rescued  sou,  a  prince  restored. 

Against  his  country  draws  the  ^-onl. 

And  wily  priests  in  vengeful  mo»)d 
•Surround  their  fires  with  dykes  of  blootl ; 
I’um  then,  O  F(atune,  and  sustain 
The  cause  of  Freedom  and  of  bpuin.” 

In  1 8 1 1 ,  Landor  was  married  to  Mdlle. 
Julia  Tliuillier  de  Malaperte,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  daughter  of  the  Haron  de  Nieuveville, 
a  descendant  of  the  nobleman  of  that 
name,  who  had  been  first  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  C’harles  VIII.  of 
FVance.  Of  his  married  life  there  is  un¬ 
happily  little  that  is  satisfactory  to  be 
said.  We  shall  not  revert  to  it,  and, 
therefore,  will  anticipate  the  course  of 
events  in  this  our  only  reference  to  it 
After  his  marriage  he  went  to  Tours, 
Pisa,  and  Florence,  and  resided  there 
many  years.  lie  had  three  cliildren  bom 
to  him,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  A  do¬ 
mestic  dilTerence,  arising,  we  believe, 
from  his  im]>ctuous  temjwr,  led  him  to 
separate  himself  from  his  family.  He 
left  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
luxuries  with  which  he  had  surrounded 
himself  and  them,  and  came  to  England 
alone.  A  reunion  with  his  family  was 
followed  by  another  separation.  It  was 
during  his  first  absence  in  England,  and 
apiwrently  shortly  befort?  his  return  to 
Italy,  that  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

“to  MY  OAtJOIlTEK. 

“  By  that  dejected  city  Amo  runi. 

Where  Ugolino  claept  his  famislit  sous; 

There  wert  thou  bom,  my  Julia  I  there  thiue  eyes 


Returned  as  bright  a  blue  to  vernal  skies ; 

And  thence,  sweet  infiuit  wanderer  I  when  the 
Spring 

Advanced,  the  Hours  brought  thee  on  silent  wing, 
Bmught  t  while  anemones  were  quivering  round. 
And  pointed  tulijM  pierced  the  purple  ground) 
Where  stands  fair  Florence :  there  thy  voice  first 
blest 

My  ears,  and  sank  like  balm  info  my  breast. 

For  many  griefs  had  wounded  it,  and  more 
Thy  little  hands  cuukl  lighten  were  in  store. 

But  why  revert  to  giiefs?  Thv  sculptured  brow 
I>is|)el8  from  mine  its  darkest  cloud  even  now. 
What  then  the  bliss  to  see  again  thy  face 
And  all  that  rumor  has  announced  of  grace ! 

I  urge  with  fevered  breast  the  coming  day . 

O  could  I  sleep  and  wake  again  in  May !  ’’ 

For  a  short  period  after  his  marriage 
Landor  resided  at  Tours.  Form  thence 
he  moved  to  Pisa.  It  was  in  the  city  of 
Busketus's  wonderful  achievement,  and 
in  the  year  1820,  that  he  brought  out  his 
hlyllia  Ileroica,  with  a  dissertntion  on  the 
reasons  which  ntake  rntwlern  I.4itin  poets  so 
little  read.  It  was  at  Pisa  that  a  touching 
incident  took  place  which  he  himself  re¬ 
lates.  He  says,  “  My  children  were  j>lay- 
ing  on  the  truly  English  turf,  before  the 
Cainpo Santo,  in  Pisa,  when  he  to  whom  is 
committed  the  business  of  carrying  off  tlie 
the  dead,  and  whose  house  is  in  one 
corner,  came  up  to  them,  and  bade  them 
come  along  with  him,  telling  them  he 
would  show'  them  two  more,  such  pretty 
little  ones.  He  opened  the  door  of  a 
cart-house,  in  w'hich  were  two  covered 
cJirts  :  the  larger  cotitained  several  dead 
bodies,  sUtrk-naked  ;  in  the  smaller  were 
two  infants  with  not  even  a  flower  shed 
over  them.  They  had  died  in  the  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital  the  night  Itef’ore.  Such 
was  their  posture,  they  a|)peared  to  hide 
their  faces  one  from  the  other  in  play. 
As  my  children  had  not  been  playing  with 
them,  this  appearance  struck  neither  : 
but  the  elder  said,  “  Teusa,  who  shut  up 
these  tniiumi  f  I  will  tell  piipa.  Why  do 
not  they  come  out  and  play  till  be<l-tiniet” 
The  “  hud  been  out  jK)or  little 

souls !  and  had  played  till  bed-time.” 
From  Pisa  he  went  to  Florence,  and  for 
more  than  seven  years  he  resided  in  a 
palace  which,  in  past  times,  belonged  to 
theMediei.  Between  I «24  and  182H  ap¬ 
peared  many  of  his  Imaginary  Conver¬ 
sations.  Two  contplete  volumes  were 
published  in  1823,  ami  the  Edmburyh  of 
March,  1824,  contained  Jeffrey’s  famous 
article  which  described  the  CotitYttatiom 
as  “  an  edifying  example  of  the  spirit  of 
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JacobiniHm,  flying  at  all  game,  running  ' 
a-muck  at  all  opinions,  and  at  continual 
cross-purposes  with  his  own.”  A  para¬ 
dox  both  startles  and  offends,  and  Lan- , 
dor  delighted  in  paradoxes.  lie  defend¬ 
ed  Tilwrius  atjd  Nero,  s[>oke  scornfully 
of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  denounced  all  kings 
as  ciOivned  traitoi’s.  It  wjis  not  surpri¬ 
sing  that  even  Jeffi’ey  was  shocked  by 
opinions  so  extravagant ;  and  Landor 
may  reckon  among  his  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  that  he  made  the  I'^inbargli  for 
once  Conservative.  ! 

One  of  the  Conversations,  written 
probably  in  the  year  1824,  gives  us  a 
pleasant  insight  into  Landor's  opinions 
and  mode  of  life,  and  presents  us  with  a  . 
lively  picture  of  Florentine  society  under  ^ 
the  then  just  deceased  Grand  Duke, 
(Grauduke,  Landor  wrote  it).  In  the 
Conversation  entitled  “  Landor,  English 
Visitor,  and  Florentine  Visitor,”  he  re¬ 
presents  himself  as  descending  the  stair¬ 
case  of  Palazzo  Medici,  which  he  inhab¬ 
ited,  when  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  a 
Marchese,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace,  appears  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks.  Landor  asks  how  the  “Gran- 
duke  ”  is  ;  and  the  Marquis,  taking  Lau- 
dor's  hand,  litled  it  between  his  on  a 
level  with  his  heart,  and  said,  “  lie  is  in 
his  last  agonies.”  The  streets  were  silent. 
Not  a  song  was  to  be  heai'd.  “  It  was 
probably  the  tirat  hour,  by  daylight  at 
least,  since  the  building  of  the  city,  un¬ 
less  in  the  time  of  siege  or  plague,  or 
under  the  Duke  of  Athens,  that  you 
could  have  heard  none,  for  the  Floreii- 
tiues  by  nature  are  Joyous  aud  noisy  as 
gra.sshopper8.”  Landor  then  questioned 
the  porter  at  the  gate.  “  Sir,”  he  replied, 

“  I  hope  you  do  uot  think  me  wanting 
in  respect;  I  can  hardly  tell  you.”  “Let^ 
us  hoj^>e,  then,  he  is  better.”  “  He  is 
with  God.”  It  was  so.  The  good  Fer¬ 
dinand  III.,  the  only  one  of  the  Italiau 
dukes  who,  on  their  restoration  after  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  did  not  give  way  to  a 
brutal  reaction,  the  kind  aud  generous 
sovereign  and  friend  of  his  people,  had 
di^>arle<l,  though  Naf>oleou  still  live«L 
While  Landor  was  still  feeling  the  first 
shock  of  11‘gret,  friends  came,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  a  Florentine,  and  they  fell 
into  conversation  about  the  dead  man, 
and,  iudetsl,  dc  vninibua  rebuSy  et  i/iubu,Kitiin 
uliis.  The  Englishman  rallies  Landor  up¬ 


on  his  regard  for  Ferdinand,  and  tells 
him  that  he  will  live  to  become  a  “  kitig’s 
friend.”  Landor,  after  some  further  con¬ 
verse,  says  that  he  himself  was  the  only 
Englishman  at  Florence  who  negletiied 
to  attend  the  ducal  court,  and  the  only 
one  the  “Granduke”  ever  omitted  to 
salute.  The  cause  of  this  slight  is  ex¬ 
plainer!.  Meeting  in  a  church  at  Pisa 
one  day,  Ferdinand  Imwed  to  Landor; 
the  latter,  through  inadvertence,  did  not 
return  the  courtesy  ;  and  though  he  af¬ 
terwards  endeavored  to  atone  for  the 
unintended  incivility,  Ferdinand  thence¬ 
forth  saluted  Mrs.  Landor  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  only.  But  if  he  was  thus  strict 
in  matters  of  etiquette,  the  Duke  was 
prompt  to  forgive  other  offences  which 
other  men  would  have  remembered  lon¬ 
ger.  On  one  occasion  he  was  watching 
some  workmen  at  the  Poggio  Imperiale, 
when  one  of  them  emptied  a  basketful! 
of  rubbish  on  the  “Granduke's”  head. 
“Something  of  pain,”  says  Landor,  “was 
added  to  his  surprise,  and,  uttering  an 
exclamation,  he  walked  toward  the  pal¬ 
ace  door  on  the  side  of  the  garden.” 
The  laborer,  hearing  a  voice  and  seeing 
a  hat  on  the  grouml,  was  prompted  by 
curiosity  to  see  who  the  owner  was. 
When  he  discovered  that  he  had  just 
been  shooting  rubbish  at  his  sovereign, 
he  fell  ou  his  knees  and  implored  for¬ 
giveness.  “  It  is  well  it  was  I,”  replied 
the  gootl  man  in  the  midst  of  this,  and, 
still  wiping  his  shoulder  and  his  sleeves, 
he  added,  “  Say  nothing  almut  it”  Had 
it  been  one  of  the  ministers,  the  unlucky 
mason  would  have  been  dismissed.  Sul> 
secpiently  the  “Granduke”  made  s{>ecial 
incjuiries  to  ascertain  if  the  man  were 
still  at  w'ork.  Ferdinand  di.scountenanced 
the  flattering  poelastei's.  He  wiis  not, 
indeed,  a  patron  of  literature  at  all.  He 
was  accused  of  p.arsimony,  but  appa¬ 
rently  only  by  would-lje  leeches,  for  Ids 
praises  were  constantly  on  the  lips  of  the 
j)oor.  His  la.st  hours  were  worthy  of  a 
man  w'ho  alw.ays  thought  of  others  be¬ 
fore  himself,  lie  suffered  much,  but  was 
so  calm  and  collected  that  on  the  day 
before  he  died  he  sent  for  his  family,  and 
talked  with  each  member  of  it  privately. 
On  the  last  day  he  desired  that  all  would 
coDie  together.  “He  alone  was  calm; 
he  alone  could  utter  one  word  ;  he  con¬ 
soled  them  in  few.  lie  told  them  that 
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his  Maker  had  called  him,  that  he  was  i 
ready,  that  he  was  jsroinp,  that  he  knew 
the  road.  ‘  I.<eopoid,  take  care  of  my 
wife,  of  yonr  pt>or  sister  here,  and  of  my 
people.’  Then,  after  a  pause,  ‘  On  these 
occasions  the  theatres  are  usually  shut  a 
long  time ;  many  live  by  them  ;  shorten 
the  period.’  Leojmld  fell  upon  the  floor. 
The  women  were  carried  from  the  apart¬ 
ment  ....  He,  so  soon  to  be  a  cor|)se, 

was  the  least  like  one . He  opened 

his  eyes  again,  and  s.aid,  ‘  I  have  yet  one 
duty ;  call  my  physicians.’  They  entered. 

*  Gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘  three  nights  of 
watchfulness  at  my  be<lside,  where  you, 
together  with  my  beloved  wife,  have 
been  constantly,  ought  to  be  followed  by 
some  repose.  But  I  wished  to  tell  you 
with  my  owm  lips  how  certain  I  am  that 
everj’thing  you  have  done  for  me  luw 
been  done  wisely.  I  thank  you.’  Yet  he 
knew  it  was  by  their  mismanagement  he 
was  dying.”  Well  might  Landor  say, 
with  reference  to  F'erdinand’s  last  delir¬ 
ious  words,  in  which  he  said,  “  I  have 
now'  seen  all  my  friends,”  “  Beloved  Fer¬ 
dinand,  thou  hast  not  seen  them  half, 
even  in  vision ;  but  thou  shall  see  them 
hereafter ;  they  w’ill  ju'ess  around  thee 
from  all  countries,  in  all  ages.”  This  was 
perhaps  the  only  crowne<l  head  of  whom 
republican  I>.andor  spake  thus  kindly. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  seen  others  as  closely 
as  he  saw  this  one,  he  would  have  been 
less  harsh  in  his  invective. 

Of  the  Florentines  Landor  held  no 
high  opinion.  “  Parsimony,”  he  says, 
“  is  the  vice  of  the  country.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  were  always,  far  exceeding  all  other 
nations,  parsimonious  and  avaricious ; 
the  Tuscans  beyond  all  other  Italians ; 
tbe  Florentines  beyond  all  other  Tus¬ 
cans.”  He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how 
Prince  Clorsini  married  a  woman  of  im¬ 
mense  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  and  how  he  took  a  mistress, 
and  the  wife  languisheil  and  died  ;  how 
thereupon  the  Prince  had  an  auction  in 
thepalat«  of  his  wife’s  old  clothes,  which 
fetched  fourteen  pounds,  and  how  she 
had  been  only  “  seven  days  in  her  grave 
when  prostitutes  paraded  the  street  be¬ 
fore  her  palace,  wearing  those  dresses  in 
which  the  most  exemjilary  of  mothers 
had  given  the  last  lessons  of  morality  to 
her  daughters.”  Of  the  Tuscans  out  of 
Florence  Landor  sjieaks  more  favorably; 


and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  capital,  he  says,  “  I  have  met  with 
some  of  the  best  persons  I  have  ever  con¬ 
versed  with.”  But  the  spe<*,imen  he  gives 
of  their  conversation  dot's  not  redound 
to  a  reputation  for  modesty.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  «lis.advantages,  Flor¬ 
ence  was  alw'ays  a  favorite  city  with 
Landor.  When  he  separated  from  his 
wife  and  family,  and  left  them  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  works  of  art  which  he 
had  collected,  be  chose  Bath  as  his  resi¬ 
dence  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Flor¬ 
ence.  And  when  he  was  com()elled  to 
quit  England,  he  once  more  returned  to 
the  Tuscan  capital,  though  it  w'as  not 
then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  good  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  free  and  happy,  but  w’as  smarting 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  la.st  of  the  “  Gran- 
dukes”  and  his  Austrian  mercenaries. 
He  lived  to  see  Florence  more  free  than 
ever,  and  two  days  l»efore  his  death  that 
Convention  w.as  signed  by  which  Flor¬ 
ence  bt'came  the  (yipital  of  Italy. 

Florence  was  always  much  frequented 
by  English  travelers,  and  thus  Landor 
maintaineil  constant  intercourse  with  his 
own  countrymen.  The  Blessingtons,  the 
Hares,  the  Gells,  were  among  those  with 
whom  he  bc'carne  intimate.  Between  the 
Countess  of  Blessington  and  himself 
there  was  an  attachment  of  the  warmest 
kind,  which  a  man  of  letters  may  honor¬ 
ably  entertain  for  a  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  woman.  The  correspondence 
which  pa.ssed  between  thetn,  and  which 
Mr.  Madden  hits  published  in  his  Life  of 
the  Countess,  are  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  writers.  Landor's  letters  are  vigor¬ 
ous  criticisms  on  men  and  things,  set  off 
with  gracefid  praises  of  his  correspondent. 
Lady  Blessington's  are  clever  pictures  of 
the  society  in  which  she  held  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  place.  Landor  made  the  Count¬ 
ess  the  conjidante  of  all  his  literary  schemes, 
and  sent  her  early  copies  of  all  his  works. 
She,  when  the  sudden  death  of  her  Hus¬ 
band  deprived  her  of  a  consideralde  por¬ 
tion  of  the  income  she  had  enjoyed,  and 
compelled  her  to  w'rite  in  order  to  main- 
Uiin  the  boundless  hospitality  which  made 
her  house  one  of  the  most  tiimous  resorts 
in  Ixmdon,  constantly  asked  Landor  to 
write  in  her  annual,  the  Book  of  B  nuty, 
and  Landor  never  refused.  It  was  in 
these  once  popular  publications,  that  sev- 
I  eral  of  his  lighter  compositions  first  ap- 
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[)eared.  The  intimacy  was  increased ' 
when  Landor  came  to  England.  lie  was 
often  a  visitor  at  Gore  House,  whither 
the  wit  and  Iwauty  of  the  hostess,  and  the 
^eat  popularity  of  her  clever  son-in-law, 
Count  D  Orsay,  attracted  all  the  rising 
men  of  the  day — men  like  Hulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  Disraeli,  the  younger,  John  Forster, 
FonblaiKpie,  and  many  others,  who  have 
since  obtained  more  or  less  renown.  In 
April,  1841,  at  the  time  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  office,  Landor  wrote  play¬ 
fully  to  his  friend  :  “  Perhaps  you  have 
interest  enough  with  the  Tories,  now 
they  are  coining  into  place,  and  I  am 
growing  old,  to  obtain  me  tlie  appoint¬ 
ment  of  road-sweejier  from  Gore  Ilouse 
across  to  Hyde  Park.  You  can  present 
them  a  proof  in  print  that  I  avowed  my¬ 
self  a  f/onservative.”  Unhappily,  neith¬ 
er  Lady  Hlessington  nor  Count  D'Orsay 
had  any  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  Both 
lived  far  lieyond  their  means.  The  first 
wrote  novels  and  other  works,  the  second 
occasionally  took  to  painting ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  pen  nor  brush  could  preventthe  final 
crash,  (.^reditora  pressed ;  the  splendid  fur- 
nitureof  Gore  Hou.se,  with  its  costly  plate, 
pictures,  and  wines,  was  announced  for 
sale.  Count  D  Orsay  had  to  escape  to  the 
Continent.  Lady  Blessington  went  to 
Paris  shortly  afterwards;  and  a  few  weeks 
later  she  was  stricken  with  the  same  ill¬ 
ness,  at  the  same  place,  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  her  husband  just  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore.  It  proved  fatal  to  her  also;  and 
she  had  no  sincerer  mourner  than  Landor. 
He  wrote  the  following  epitajih  u)>on  her 
orignally  in  Latin,  afterwards  in  English  : 

“To  the  Memory  of  Marguerite,  Countess 
of  Blessington.  Underneath  is  buried  all  that 
could  he  buried  of  a  woman  once  most  beauti- 
ftil.  She  cultivated  her  genius  with  the  great¬ 
est  zeal,  and  fostered  it  in  others  with  equal  as¬ 
siduity.  Tlie  benefits  she  imposed  she  could 
conceal.  Elegant  in  her  hospitality  to  stran¬ 
gers,  charitable  to  all,  she  retired  to  Paris,  qi 
April,  and  there  she  breathed  her  last  on  June 
4th,  1849.” 

How  thoroughly  Lady  Blessington  re- 
ciprot-ated  Landor’s  admiration,  we  have 
ample  proofs  in  her  letters  to  him  ;  but 
better  than  these  is  the  following  tribute 
from  her  Idler  in  France : 

“He  has  one  of  the  most  original  minds 
that  I  have  ever  encountered,  and  it  is  joined 
to  one  of  the  finest  natures.  Living  in  the  de¬ 


lightful  solitude  that  he  has  chosen  near  Flor¬ 
ence,  his  time  is  passed  in  reading,  reflecting, 
and  writing :  a  life  so  blameless  and  so  happy, 
that  the  philosophers  of  old.  with  whose 
thoughts  his  mind  is  so  richly  iinbu(‘d,  might 
entertain  envy  towards  him,  if  envy  could  en¬ 
ter  their  hearts.” 

In  the  Hares  they  bad  common  friends. 
In  January,  1 8.S7,  Lady  Blessington  wTote 
to  Landor,  “  Have  you  seen  poor  Augus¬ 
tus  Hare’s  Sermons  ?  I  got  them  a  few 
days  ago  with  a  pencil  note  written  on  his 
death-bed.”  With  Julius  Charles  Hare, 
Landor  maintained  a  long  friendship, 
terminated  only  by  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  He  was  Hare’s  guest  at  W est  W ood- 
hay,  and  afterwards  at  Hurstmonceaux, 
where  his  host’s  wondeiful  memory  with 
respect  to  the  exact  jilace  for  every  liook 
of  his  immense  library  used  to  astonish 
and  amuse  Landor. 

Between  Landor  and  Southey  there 
W’as  an  intimacy  in  many  respects  re¬ 
markable.  Byron  made  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Rejiublican  and  somewhat  Pa¬ 
gan  censor  of  bishops,  and  the  high  Tory 
staunch  churchman,  a  matter  for  jest 
But,  though  so  different  in  their  opinions, 
the  friemlsbip  was  not  the  less  sincere. 
Southey,  indeed,  formed  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  Landor's  works.  Thus  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Landor,  dated  F'eb- 
ruary  Pith,  1811,  “I  am  not  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  Count  Julian.  It  is  too  Greek  for 
representation  in  these  times ;  but  it  is 
altogether  worthy  of  you.  .  .  .  Never 
w'as  a  character  more  finely  conceived 
than  that  of  Julian.  The  image  of  his 
seizing  his  horse  is  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  sublimity.  It  is  the  grandest  image 
of  jiower  that  ever  jMiet  produced.” 
Again,  on  July  15th  of  the  same  year, 
Southey  wTote  :  “  I  look  ujion  Cebir,  as 
I  do  upon  Dante’s  long  poem  in  the 
Italian,  not  as  a  good  poem,  but  as  con¬ 
taining  the  finest  poetry  in  the  language. 
So  it  is  with  Count  Julian,  and  so  it  was 
no  doubt  with  the  play  you  so  proyok- 
ingly  destroyed.”  Two  years  later,  w’rit- 
ing  in  reference  to  another  of  Landor’s 
poems,  he  compared  them,  oddly  enough, 
with  Jeremy  Taylor's  writings.  The 
friendshij)  was  long  continued.  In  1 8 17, 
Southey  visited  Landor  at  Como.  They 
were  but  three  days  together,  yet  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  meeting  was  strongly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  both.  Southey 
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frequently  referred  to  it  in  his  letters. 
Laudur  has  perpetuated  the  event  in  his 
Imagtmirtf  Cont'eraations.  The  ml  miration 
that  Southey  felt  and  expressed  for  his 
more  masculine-minde<l  friend,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  instances  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  authors.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  lessen  Southey's  admiration, 
Laudor's  predilection  for  Latin.  He  fre¬ 
quently  lamented  that  the  man  w'hose 
English  was  ped'ect,  should  resort  to  a 
dead  language.  Of  this  fault,  .'is  Southey 
deeme<l  it,  Landor  was  not  to  lie  cured. 
With  the  other  poets  of  the  L:ike  school, 
Landor  was  less  intimate,  ami  of  them 
he  had  a  U>ss  favorable  opinion.  Words- 
W'orth  he  ])arodie4l  at  one  time,  and  imiis- 
ed  at  iuiother.  Such  pieces  as  the  Lliot 
Boy,”  and  “Peter  Bell,”  were  in  his  eyes, 
fit  subject  for  laughter  and  sjitire ;  and 
he  made  mock  of  this  kind  of  {H>etry  in 
some  lines  entitle<l  “  New  Style,”  of 
wliicli  the  liLst  verse  may  serve  for  a  s|K?ci- 
men,  premising  that  “  Peggy”  had  been 
newly  married  to  a  miller. 

“  I  told  niy  "dster  and  our  maid 
(Anne  W:uldlcwelli  how  Ioiik  I  itaved 
With  I'ctCKv  :  ’t  was  until  htsr 
Dinner  liiuc;  we  expect,  h  Uore 
Ki^tht,  or  at  most  nine,  months  arc  o'er, 
Another  little  miller.” 

Wonlsworth’s  nobler  )>oem.s  Landor 
fully  appreciated ;  and  Southey,  iu  one 
of  his  letters  to  Latidor,  thanks  hitn  for 
tlie  kind  thitigs  he  had  sahl  of  the  chief 
of  the  Lake-i.sts.  Subsequently,  iu  wir- 
tiiig  toLtidy  Blessington,  he  stiid:  “The 
surfitce  of  Wt>rds worth’s  mind,  the  |)oet- 
ry,  has  a  good  deal  of  staple  about  it, 
and  will  bein'  handling  ;  btit  the  inner, 
the  conversational  and  private,  has  many 
coarsen  intractable  dangling  threads,  is 
fit  only  for  the  tlock-l>ed  equi)>age  of 
groom.s.  1  praised  him  before  1  knew 
more  of  him,  else  I  never  should ;  and  I 
might  have  been  unjust  to  the  better  pait, 
had  1  remarked  the  worse  sooner.  This 
is  a  great  fault,  to  which  we  are  all  liable, 
froih  an  erroneous  idea  of  consistency.” 
W ith  Coleridge's  hazy  metaphysics,  Lan- 
dor's  mind  was  not  likely  to  sympathize; 
yet  he  was  moved  to  deepest  indignation 
by  the  manner  in  which  that  “  old  man 
eloquent”  was  treated  by  the  British 
Goveinment  Writing  to  Liuly  Bless- 
iugton  in  1833,  he  said:  “I  find  that 
Coleridge  has  lost  the  beneficent  friend 


at  whose  house  he  lived.  George  IV.,  the 
vilest  wretch  in  Kuro|>e,  gave  him  £l00 
a  year;  enough,  in  London,  to  buy  three 
turnips  and  half  an  egg  a  day !  Those 
men  surely  were  the  most  dexterous  of 
courtiers,  who  resolved  to  show  William 
that  his  brother  was  not  the  vilest,  by 
diishing  the  half  egg  and  the  three  tur¬ 
nips  from  the  plate  of  Coleridge.”  For 
the  author  of  the  most  classical  poem  in 
the  English  language,  Jli/itenon,  Landor 
natui'ully  felt  a  warm  .admiration.  “  There 
are  jia-ssiiges  in  the  Kiidi/mion,"  he  wrote, 

“  in  which  no  poet  has  arrived  :it  the 
same  excellence  on  the  same  ground. 
Time  alone  was  wauling  to  complete  a 
poet  who  already  far  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  this  country,  iu  the 
jKKit's  most  noble  attributes.”  ForShelley 
he  had  a  similar  admiration.  It  w:is  to  his 
lasting  regret  tliat  through  “a  false  story 
about  Shelley’s  former  wife,  related  by 
M:u:kiutosh,”  he  had  refused  to  visit 
Shelley  at  Pisa.  “  I  blush  in  anguish  at 
my  prejudice,”  said  Landor,  iu  mention¬ 
ing  the  fact  And  in  another  place  he 
says ;  “  If  any  thing  could  eng.ige  me 
to  visit  Home,  to  endure  the  sight  of  her 
sacred  and  awful  ruins  telling  their 
stories  on  the  ground,  in  the  iniilst  of 
l>ell-ringers  and  jiantomimes;  if  I  could 
let  charnel-houses  and  opera-housi's,  con¬ 
suls  and  popes,  tribunes  and  cardinals, 
senatori.al  orators  and  preiwhing  friiu's, 
clxsh  in  my  mind,  it  would  be  that  I 
might  atlerwanls  spend  an  hour  in  soli¬ 
tude  where  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  stands 
against  the  wall,  luid  points  to  the  hum¬ 
bler  tombs  of  Keats  and  Shelley.”  Of 
another  of  these  contenqioraries,  Landor 
writes  on  hearing  of  his  death :  “  l*oor 
Charles  Lamb!  Wlrnt  a  temler,  good, 
joyous  heart  h.ad  he !  Wh.at  playfulness ! 
What  purity  of  style  and  thought!  II’is 
sister  Ls  yet  living,  much  older  than  him¬ 
self.  One  of  her  tales  is,  with  the  ex- 
c<iption  of  the  Bride  of  Lanunermoory  the 
most  beautiful  tale  in  prose  comjxisition 

in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern . 

Did  you  ever  imagine  that  a  fresh  source 
of  the  pathetic  would  burst  forth  belbre 
us  in  this  trodden  and  hardened  world  1 
I  never  did ;  and  when  I  found  myself 
u|>on  it,  I  pressed  my  temples  with  both 
hands,  and  tears  ran  down  to  my  elbows.” 
It  is  pleas.ant  to  read  such  hearty  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  more  successful  rivals,  from 
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one  who  received  far  less  praise  himself ' 
than  he  deserved,  and  who  felt  the  iujus- , 
tice.  I 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1835  that 
Landor  returne<l  from  Italy  to  reside  in 
England.  He  did  not  remain  in  London, 
but  w'ent  on  to  the  West  For  some  time 
he  stayed  at  Clifton  and  Bath ;  and  from 
thence  he  made  frequent  excursions.  He 
visited  Plymouth  in  1837  and  1838,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  well  known 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith.  He  went  also 
to  Torquay,  Oxford,  and  to  his  friend 
Julius  Hare's,  in  Berkshire.  More  than 
once  he  visited  Lady  Blessinjjton  in 
London.  In  July,  1841,  he  writes  to 
Lady  Blessin^ton  from  Bath,  that  he  had 
been  to  see  his  brother  Robert  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  and  says:  “He  jKjssessesa 
most  delightful  place  at  Ika'lin^ham. 
All  the  money  he  receives  from  his  ben¬ 
efice,  he  sftends  on  the  e<lucation  and 
comtorts  of  the  poor.”  Between  the  two 
brothers  there  w:is  much  afi'ection.  Rob¬ 
ert  Eyres  I^Audor,  the  author  of  the 
Fountain  of  Arrthusa,  and  the  Fawn  of 
Sertorius,  was  very  proud  of  the  better 
known  author  of  the  Jinaffinaiy  (Jonverna- 
tioHji;  and,  with  singular  mo<lesty,  apolo¬ 
gized  to  his  brother,  when  his  own  books 
were  attributed  to  Walter.  What  the 
elder  brother  thought  of  the  younger, 
we  may  gather  from  the  lollowing  lines 
addressed  to  the  latter: 

“  Wc  two,  alike  in  studies,  we  hare  toil’d 
In  oulmer  fields  and  healthier  exercise, 

Not  without  Honor:  Honen*  may  defer 
His  hour  of  audience,  but  he  eoines  at  lost. 


Thine  is  the  care  to  keep  our  native  springs 
Pureof  (Hjllution,  clear  of  weeds;  hut  thine 
Are  also  graver  cares,  with  fortune  blest — 

Not  alM>ve  competence,  with  duties  changtsl. 
Which  with  more  seal  and  prudence  now  perform. 
There  are  who  guide  the  erring,  tend  the  sick. 
Nor  frown  the  surving  from  the  half  closed  door; 
But  none  t>eside  my  brother,  none  beside. 

In  stall  thick  litter  d,  or  on  mitred  throne. 

Gives  the  more  needy  all  the  church  gives  him. 
Unuidi'd,  though  years  press,  and  health  declines. 
By  aught  of  clerical  or  human  aid. 

Thou  servest  God,  and  God’s  poor  guests  alone," 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  England 
Landor  took  up  his  settled  residence  in 
Bath,  the  only  city,  he  used  to  say,  ex¬ 
cept  Edinburgh,  which  was  tolerable 
after  Florence.  Bath,  soon  after  that 
lime,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  pros-  \ 


perity.  Formerly  the  most  popular  of 
watering  plae-es,  and  the  resort  of  tho 
creme  de  la  creme  of  society,  it  had  sufiTered 
much  through  younger  rivals,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Leamington,  Buxton,  and  Ilarro* 
gate.  It  Inul  ceased  in  great  measure  to 
l)e  the  temporary  resort  of  the  gay  and 
the  wealthy,  while  it  had  not  then  I>e- 
come,  as  it  is  now  yearly  becoming,  the 
settled  abode  of  those  who  seek  for  miiet, 
natural  scenery,  and  cheap  living.  Since 
then  lodging-houses  have  become  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  and  handsome  villas  have 
sprung  up  in  the  neighl)orhood,  especi¬ 
ally  on  the  steep  heiglits  of  Lansdowne. 
Nevertheless,  even  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  Bath  used  often  to  be  the 
winter  al>ode  of  men  of  mark.  The  late 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  late  Earl  De  Grey, 
and  other  noUibilities,  used  to  reside  fur 
four  or  five  months  in  the  Royal  Cre»- 
cent,  or  the  Circus  which  will  hand  down 
the  fame  of  Wood  to  many  a  generation. 
Bath  too  possi‘ssed  a  ))crmanent  resident 
of  royal  blood, — James  O’Brien,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Thoinond,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Ireland,  had  Ireland  still  been  ruled 
by  her  old  race  of  kings.  There  was  aur 
other  visitor  at  this  time,  not  much 
thought  of  then  ;  a  foreigner  by  no  means 
hand.some,  somewhat  lieavy,  decidedly 
needy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  per¬ 
sons  lialf  mad.  lie  had  perpetrated 
some  extraordinary  escapades,  and  had 
been  sent  to  gaol  for  them.  He  used  to 
take  up  his  quarters  at  the  Pulteuey  or 
Sidney  Hotel,  as  it  was  indillerently 
called.  That  Hotel  is  now  a  proprietary 
college,  and  its  former  inmate  now  re¬ 
sides  at  Compiegne,  Biarritz,  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  or  the  Tuileries,  as  the  humor 
suits  him.  His  name  is  Louis  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French.  In  a  board. ng- 
Bchool  twelve  miles  off,  on  tlie  Clifton 
downs,  there  was  at  about  tlte  same  time 
a  pretty  girl,  receiving  what  was  no 
doubt  a  good  eductitiou.  She  w:is  the 
grand-niece  of  a  Miss  Kirkpatrick,  a 
maiden  lady  living  in  a  very  small  house 
at  Dumlries.  The  grand-niece  is  now 
supreme  arbitress  of  fashion,  and  Em¬ 
press  of  France.  William  Beckford  died 
in  Bath  in  1844,  and  connoisseurs  from 
all  pai'ts  of  Europe  came  to  pm'chase  tiie 
paintings  and  the  china  which  ttie  author 
of  Vathek  had  stored  up  in  his  tower  at 
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Lansdowne,  bnilt  after  the  model  of  the  ' 
temple  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and 
which  now  serves  as  a  chapel  to  the 
cemetery,  in  which  he  lies  entombed  in 
a  massive  jjranite  sarcophagus.  Of  Va- 
thfk  Landor  spoke  in  his  usual  extrava¬ 
gant  style  of  eulogy,  and  of  its  author 
he  said,  “I  doubt  whether  any  man,  ex¬ 
cept  Shakspeare,  has  afforded  so  much 
delight,  if  we  open  our  hearts  to  receive 
it”  Other  less  noted  celebrities  still 
paraded  Milsom  sti^t,  or  sauntered 
through  the  Victoria  Park,  and  avoided 
the  pump-room  and  the  baths.  To  such 
societies  Landor  was  a  welcome  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  he  generally  made  himself 
agreeable  to  it.  But  he  could  say  a  rude 
thing  when  he  plea.sed.  The  Literary 
Club  invited  him  to  become  a  member, 
and  he  replied  by  asking  who  the  Liter- 
erary  Club  were,  and  by  asserting  that 
there  were  not  three  literary  men  besides 
himself  in  Bath. 

To  those  who  saw  Landor  as  he 
climbed  the  Bath  streets,  it  would  not 
have  occurred  that  he  was  the  rich  Sig¬ 
nor  IitgleMt,  who  had  inhabited  the  t»alace 
of  the  Me<lici,  and  punrhased  Michael 
Angelo's  famous  villa  at  Fiesole.  It  was 
not,  as  Beau  Brummell  used  to  say,  that 
be  did  not  dress  well,  but  that  lie  did 
not  dress  at  all.  Clad,  indeed,  he  was  ; 
but  as  regards  dress  in  its  highest  sense, 
he,  the  artist,  the  woi-shiiier  of  all  beau¬ 
ty,  knew  nothing.  He  would  wear  a 
hat  whose  black  had  liecome  brown,  a 
coat  whose  surface  had  become  shining, 
trousers  that  were  certainly  meant  by 
their  maker  for  legs  of  lesser  length  and 
girth  than  those  of  the  well-projiortioned 
“Gebir  Landor,”  as  Coleridge  used  to 
call  him.  He  carried  at  all  seasons  a 
gingham  umbrella,  (alpacca  had  not 
then  learned  to  flatter  its  owner  that  it 
looked  like  silk,)  and  thus  he  would  toil 
sturdily  up  the  steep  streets  somewhat 
slowly,  with  b.ack  somewhat  bent,  but 
still  with  gait  wonderfully  8tea«ly  for  a 
man  who  would  never  again  see  his  sev¬ 
entieth  year.  One  attendant  he  had,  a 
native  of  Florence,  the  most  faithful,  the 
most  cherished  attendant  that  ever  poet 
and  scholar  wa.s  blessed  with.  This  was 
a  black-eyed,  sharp-faced,  long-haired 
Pomeranian  dog  of  purest  breed.  The 
affection  between  “  Pomero”  and  his 
master  was  beautiful  to  see.  Landor 


would  break  off  in  the  middle  of  some 
witty  criticism,  some  extravagant  politi¬ 
cal  heresy,  to  say  a  few  words  of  caress¬ 
ing  Italian  to  the  little  animal  that  lay 
beneath  hischair  with  front  paws  stretched 
out,  and  shaq)  face  resting  upon  them, 
and  small  ears  restlessly  moving  to  catch 
the  first  signal  that  the  visit  was  at  an 
end.  But  on  hearing  these  kind  words 
he  would  nish  out  to  leap  into  his  mas¬ 
ter's  lap,  bai-king  madly  in  the  ecstasy  of 
his  joy.  “  I  shall  never  survive  thee, 
carimmo”  Landor  would  say ;  and  while 
Pomero  barked  out  a  similar  promise, 
his  master  would  turn  to  those  around 
him,  and  say  :  “  I  do  not  intend  to  live 
after  him.  If  he  dies,  I  shall  take  poi¬ 
son.”  Alas!  it  was  Pomero  who  was 
poisoned,  by  some  malignant  rascal. 
Landor  felt  the  loss  acutely,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  he  returned  to  Florence 
that  he  would  console  himself  by  getting 
another  Pomero. 

His  morning  calls  used  to  l)e  events  to 
the  friends  he  visited.  His  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  of  conversation  were  jM)litic8  and 
literature,  and  the  former  was  a  more 
fri*quent  topic  than  the  latter.  He  used 
to  enounce  the  most  outre  opinions  ;  and 
when  some  sentiment  more  extravagant 
than  the  rest  had  excited  the  laughter  of 
his  audience,  he  would  sit  silent  until 
they  had  finished  laughing,  then  he  would 
begin  to  shake,  then  to  laugh  aloud, 
piano  at  first.,  but  with  cre^iulo  steadily 
advancing  to  the  loudest  fortumimo ; 
whereujKjn  Pomero  would  spring  out 
from  his  lair,  leap  into  his  master  s  lap, 
add  his  bark  to  Landor’ s  roar,  until  the 
minglc<l  volume  of  sounds  would  swell 
from  the  room  into  the  sleepy  streets, 
and  astonish,  if  not  scanduliKe,  the  some- 
w'hat  torpid  Batlionians  who  might  be 

Itassing  by.  To  those  who  knew  Landor, 
)ickens's  portrait  of  him  as  Mr.  Boy- 
thorn  in  liieak  House  would  seem  a  more 
faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
friendly,  likeness  than  the  same  author's 
portrait  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  same  book, 
who  is  there  represented  under  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Harold  Skimjiole. 

Landor  was  a  republican,  but,  in  spite 
of  his  denunciation  of  kings  and  queens, 
he  was  no  democrat  “  I  would  cut  off 
'  the  heatl  of  every  sovereign  in  Eurojie,” 
he  would  say,  “  except  Queen  Victoria ; 

I  and  I  would  8{>are  her,  because  she  is  a 
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lady.”  Yet  he  was  no  admirer  of  mob  |  or  devils.  Every  one  was  bad  or  good  in 
rule.  His  republicanism  was  of  the  Mil-  j  the  superlative  degree,  lie  was  madly 
tojiic  and  the  Pl.atonic  type.  He  thought  enthusiastic  al)out  the  war.  He  oonsid- 
highly  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  He  ered  Nicholas,  the  “  Tzar,”  as  he  used  to 
composed  puians  in  English,  Latin,  and  call  him,  a  tiend  incarnate.  He  swallow* 
Gret*k,  upon  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  ed  all  the  huge  caiiardu  of  the  Moi-ning 
became  President  of  the  Republic.  Af-  i  Advertiner  about  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
ter  the  coup  (Vetaf,  there  was  no  invective  was  quite  ready  to  send  His  Royal 
too  tierce,  no  denunciation  too  tremen-  Highness  to  the  Tower,  and  from  thence 
dotis,  for  his  old  Rath  friend.  So  that  to  the  scafiold.  For  Lord  Aberdeen  he 
the  new  made  emj)eror  himself  expre8.sed  h.ad  the  utmost  contempt.  It  was  a  Par- 
concern  and  astonishment  at  the  bitter- :  liament  of  mediocrities,  he  declared ; 
ness  of  Landor's  wrath.  There  was  one  “  and,”  he  added,  “  I  doubt  whether  in 
old  resident  of  Rath,  gone  to  his  rest  the  last  three  centuries  the  world  ever 
now  these  fourteen  years,  with  whom  contained  so  few  eminent  men  as  at 
Landor  w;is  accustomed  especially  to  de- !  pre.sent,  literary  or  political.  “  The  vales 
bate  on  the  perjury  of  their  common  shall  be  exalted,  and  the  hills  laid  low,” 
friend.  Worthy  disciples  of  Harmodius  is  come  to  pass.  There  is  a  wide  and 
and  Aristogeiton,  whom  they  both  ad-  verdant  surtace  of  well  irrigated  plain, 
mired,  they  would  say  the  one  to  the  but  not  a  cedar  nor  an  oak  in  sight.”  He 
other,  “Why  did  w'e  not  kill  him  when  he  made,  however,  two  exceptions  to  his 
was  here  ?”  and  Landor  would  add,  “  I  strictures ;  one  in  favor  of  Mr.  Glad- 
wish  to  God  we  had !”  He  greatly  scan-  stone,  of  whom  he  said,  “Never  had 
dalized  even  those  who  knew  him  best,  England  so  able  and  so  honest  a  Chan- 
and  made  allowances  for  his  exaggera-  cellor  of  the  Exchequer ;”  and  the  other 
tions,  when  he  publi.shed  in  a  newspaper  in  favor  of  the  man  whom,  but  a  few 
his  pro})Osal  to  jHjnsion  the  widow  of  montlis  before,  he  had  vilitied  in  the  above 
the  man  who  should  assassinate  Napo-  quoted  lines.  Now  he  says  of  the  latter 
Icon,  and  might  suffer  death  in  couse-  tliat  he  is  “  the  wisest  ajid  most  con- 
quence.  What  sort  of  language  he  used  sistent  of  rulers,  who  may  acquire  a  far 
of  his  wished-for  victim  in  the  I'lcamner  more  glorious  name  in  history  than  the 
and  some  other  papers  which  used  to  proudest  and  mightiest  of  his  predeces- 
insert  his  most  outrageous  elusions,  may  sors.  His  title  may  be  the  Napoleon  of 
be  gathered  from  the  following  specimen :  Pe.ace.”  Landor  had  forgotten  all  about 

December  2nd,  18.j1  :  he  remembered 
,  only  March  12th,  1854,  and  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  allied  himself  with  Victoria  to 
annihilate  Russia,  and  to  rescue  the 
Turks,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  tinest 
;  gentlemen  in  Europe.  “  Neither  of  us 
I  can  expect  to  see  the  termination  of  the 
present  war  ;  1  should  rather  say,  of  the 
series  of  wars  inevitably  coming,” — he 
makes  Jonas  Pottinger  write  to  Ephraim 
Maplebury,  in  the  Letters  of  an  Anuncan- 
After  this  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  If  Landor  had  had  the  conduct  of  the 
that  Landor  came  to  address  NafMiieon  war,  his  presentiment  would  probably 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  sov-  have  been  fulfilled.  He  deolai’ed  that 
ereigns.  The  Anglo-French  alliance  in  Russia  must  be  deprived  of  all  that  she 
1854  completely  altered  his  ideas.  The  :  had  taken  ;  that  a  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
revolution  of  1848  had  raised  up  idols  stretching  from  the  Ralticto  the  Euxine, 
for  Landor’s  homage  j  some  of  whom,  I  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dnieper,  must  be 
like  I’io  Nouo,  he  afterwards  trampled  established;  that  Austria  must  be  de- 
under  foot  with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  spoiled  of  Hungary  and  Lombardy,  and 
The  Russian  war  gave  him  new  heroes  to  be  left  with  only  “a  dinner-table,  a  whist- 
reverence,  and  new  wretches  to  execrate.  |  table,  and  a  billiard- table.”  He  deemed 
With  Landor,  all  men  were  either  angels  all  this  work  not  only  practicable,  but 


“  Hast  thou  forgotten,  thou  more  vile 
Than  he  who  clung  to  licleu'a  isle. 

Rather  tliau  tall  aiiiuiig  the  brave? 
Hast  thou  tbrgotteu  so  thy  flight. 

When  s|)aring  Philip’s  |>cucuiul  might 
Ditklain’d  to  hurl  thee  to  thy  grave? 
Forgotten  the  chain'd  eagle  borue, 
hhuken  bv  ridicide  and  scorn, 

Up  Boulogne’s  proud  columnar  hill? 
Twice  traitor,  eic  a  nation’s  trust 
Raii<ed  thee  a  third  time  from  the  dust 
For  what  ? — To  be  a  traitor  still. " 
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ea(«y.  He  had  a  truly  British  contempt 
for  an  enemy ;  and  when  the  news  came 
that  Nicholas  was  suflFering  from  erysipe¬ 
las,  Landor  descended  for  once,  to  a  pun, 
and  declared  that  the  disease  might  be 
only  a  violent  rash.  He  little  foresaw 
the  long  and  olwtinate  resistance  which 
the  genius  of  Todleben  would  enable  the 
Kussiati  emjwror  to  make;  still  less  did 
he  expect  to  see  the  successor  of  Nich¬ 
olas  returning  insulting  answers  to  the 
ministers  of  England  and  France,  when 
they  protested  against  the  extermination 
of  the  Poles. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  Lan¬ 
dor  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  No  |K)litician  so  keen  as  he  could 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Moreover,  his  long 
residence  of  about  thirty  years  in  that 
country  made  him  feel  liimself  half  an 
Italian.  “  It  is  worth  all  that  remains  of 
life  to  have  lived  one  year  in  Italy,”  is 
the  sentiment  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  conversationalists,  and 
which,' at  the  time  he  wrote,  ex])res8ed 
his  own  ideas.  He  had  not,  indeed,  that 
high  opinion  of  the  Italians  which  he 
had  of  the  Poles.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  Italy  would  ever  play  such  a  pait  in 
Euro|)e  as  he  a.ssigned  to  Poland.  The 
latter  he  described  as  “  the  natural  barrier 
of  civiliaation  against  barbarism,  of  free¬ 
dom  against  despotism.”  All  that  ever 
was  Poland  must  again  be  Poland,  and 
much  more.  Power,  predominating  pow¬ 
er,  is  necessai'y  to  her  for  the  advantage 
of  Europe.  She  must  be  looked  up  to 
as  an  impregnable  outwork,  protecting 
the  nascent  liberties  of  the  world.  To 
Italy  he  ascrilied  no  such  high  position. 
Perliaps  it  was  long  residence  in  Italy 
whicli  made  him  less  hopeful  of  her  fu¬ 
ture.  If  so,  a  much  shorter  residence  in 
Poland  would  have  dispelled  his  dream 
of  a  gi eat  Polish  kingdom  “extending 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic,  Irom  the 
Vistula  to  llie  Dnieper.”  However  that 
may  be,  Landor  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  contein[>lated  -the  possibility  of  an 
Italian  kingdom.  Italy  was,  to  his  mind, 
a  geographiiral  expression  only.  He  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
little  Florentine  capital,  or  iu  towns  like 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Venice,  with  occasional  vis¬ 
its  to  Home  and  to  Naples ;  and  he  had 
not  noticed  the  small  sub-Alpine  king¬ 
dom  of  Piedmont,  that  “  little  horn”  of 


these  latter  days,  “  waxing  exceeding 
great  towanl  the  south,  and  toward  the 
east,  and  towanl  the  ]»leasant  land.”  He 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  statesman 
quietly  tilling  his  ric*  fields,  and  waiting 
for  tlie  time  when  his  dream  would  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  he  should  l>e<;ome  the  minister 
of  a  united  Italy.  He  little  thought  that 
the  heir  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  of  Euro|>e 
would  become  the  sovereign  of  the  new¬ 
est,  and  well  nigh  the  noi>lest  It  was 
Italy  that  felt  the  first  shock  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  which,  seventeen  years  ago,  made 
every  throne  in  Europe  vibrate  ;  and 
Landor,  on  hearing  of  it,  at  once  took 
his  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  for  the  pecu¬ 
niary  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  insurgents  who  had  fallen  at  Mus¬ 
sina  his  “  Imaginary  Conversations  of 
King  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchess 
Belgiojoso,  on  the  affairs  and  pros|)ects 
of  Italy.”  Extravagant  as  Landor's 
dreams  generally  were,  they  fell  very  far 
short  of  the  reality  in  this  instance.  He 
had  little  faith  in  Carlo  Allwrto,  lie  had 
a  hundred  times  more  in  Pio  Nono.  He 
describe  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  (that 
admirable  woman  who  rais^  a  troop  of 
two  hundred  horse,  and  led  them  herself 
against  tfie  Austrians,  and  to  whom  he 
addressed  some  spirited  lines)  as  urging 
the  King  of  Piedmont  to  take  a  decisive 
step.  “  Italians,”  she  says,  “  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  nations  round  about  It 
is  supposed  that  your  majesty  is  ambi¬ 
tious  of  being  King  of  Lombardy.  Sap- 
|>osing  it  practicable,  do  you  imagine  the 
people  of  Turin  will  be  contented  to  see 
the  seat  of  government  transferred  to 
Milan,  or  thattiie  rich  and  noble  and  an¬ 
cient  families  of  Milan  will  submit  to  be¬ 
come  the  footstools  of  the  Turinese  t” 
How  well  Landor  understood  the  local 
jealousies  whicrh  hitherto  had  prevented 
common  action  amongthe  States  of  Italy! 
How  little  he  foresaw  that  astonishing 
revolntiou  which  would  suppress  all  these 
jealousies ;  and  for  the  love  of  a  common 
Italy  induce  the  Piedmontese  themselves 
in  their  own  chief  city  to  vote  for  its  deg¬ 
radation,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  the  capital  where, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  kings  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Savoy  had  held  their 
court !  T welve  ye.vs  ago,  Landor  wrote 
of  Italy  in  January,  1858: 
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“  Gloomy  (W  droops  the  present  day, 

And  hope  is  chilled,  and  shrinks  away, 
Another  age,  iktIiiijw  may  see 
Freedom  raise  up  dead  Italy. ’’ 

It  must  have  eased  hia  bed  of  death  to 
know  that  “  dead  Italy”  had  been  raised 
to  newness  of  life. 

Altoiit  the  year  1819,  Landor  moved 
frotn  St.  James’s  Square,  Bath,  to  No. 
3,  River  Street,  in  the  same  city,  and 
there  he  n*mained  durin<r  the  rest  of  his 
residence  in  the  Queen  of  the  West  It 
was  a  Homewluit  dino^  abode  for  one 
who  had  betm  accustomed  to  reside  in 
the  palace  of  the  Me<lici,  and  among  the 
groves  that  Horace  frequented.  It  over¬ 
looked  a  sort  of  square,  in  whose  road¬ 
way  the  gra.s8  grew  thick  among  the 
Btone.s.  He  did  not  rent  the  whole  house ; 
but  every  room  that  he  occupied,  and  the 
Btairciise,  was  covered  from  door  to  roof 
with  paintings.  In  these,  as  in  his  much 
Larger  collection  at  Florence,  he  took 
gi’eat  delight.  He  endeavored  to  find  in 
the  gilt  frames  a  substitute  for  the  sun¬ 
light  of  Italy;  and  he  used  to  say  that 
Kngli.sh  artists  would  never  be  able  to  do 
without  such  frames,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  that  sunlight.  As  with  most 
other  collectors,  one  w.ay  to  win  his  favor 
was  to  j)raise  his  pictures.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  was  often  deceived  when  he 
ma<le  a  purchase.  It  would  l»e  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say,  that  he  deceived  himself. 
He  would  enter  a  picture  dealer's  shop, 
and  if  he  saw  anything  which  ple;i.sed 
him,  he  would  order  it,  and  often  find  an 
illustrious  parentage  for  it  to  which  the 
seller  had  not  aspired.  He  cared  not  to 
know  the  history  of  the  work.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  master's,  and  he  was  ready  to  place  his 
own  judgment  against  that  of  all  the 
worhf.  “  That  is  a  Paul  Verenese,  that 
a  Gitspar  Poussin,  and  this  is  a  Nicholas 
Poussin,”  he  would  say  to  his  visitors. 
Tliey  had  but  his  word  for  it.  He  deemed 
this  quite  sufficient.  It  is  probable  that 
Landor  thought  more  highly  of  his  taste 
as  a  connoisseur  than  of  liis  ability  as  an 
author.  To  question  the  authenticity  of 
his  pictures  was  to  incur  his  abiding  dis¬ 
pleasure.  He  himself  was  the  first  to 
Bj>eak  about  his  unpopularity  as  a  writer. 
“  I  suppose  there  are  some  half  dozen 
'persons  in  England  who  pos.sess  ray 
books,  and,  perhaps,  three  ai'C  capable  of 


understanding  them.”  And  yet  Landor 
did  not  despise  fame.  He  never  forgot 
a  compliment,  and  he  generally  retunied 
it  with  compound  interest.  It  was  gene¬ 
rally  |M>ssible  to  find  the  origin  of  his 
panegyrics  in  the  flattery  of  those  whom 
he  eulogized.  He  was  seriously  angry 
when  some  one  in  his  presence  s|>oke 
slightingly  of  the  works  of  G.  P,  li. 
James;  and  he  extolled  th.at  novelist  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  lx)en  suitable 
only  for  Scott.  James  he  had  probably 
known  at  Venice  ;  at  all  events  Jantes 
had  praised  Landor,  and  Landor  repaid 
him  a  thousand  per  cent.  Bulwer,  who 
spoke  of  him  in  his  Lmt  Days  of  Vompai 
as  his  learned  friend,  and  Dickens,  who 
dedicated  one  of  his  novels  to  him,  were 
remembered  in  like  manner.  He  remem¬ 
bered  his  literary  detractors  equally  well. 
The  flippant  N.  P.  Willi.s,  with  whom 
he  had  a  personal  quarrel  about  the  loss 
of  some  tnanuscripts  which  the  American 
wished  the  Englishman  to  read,  took  his 
revenge  by  speaking  of  Landor,  in  one 
of  his  poems  describing  London  society, 
as 

“ Savage  Landor,  wanting. soap  and  sand.” 

And  Savage  Landor  fulfilled  his  patrony¬ 
mic,  or  matronymic,  rather.  Byron  spoke 
of  him  as  “deep-mouthed  Bu'otian  Sav¬ 
age  Landor and  Landor  gave  Byron  a 
good  dejil  more  than  be  brought. 

“  Byi-on  was  not  a//  Byron ;  one  small  part 
Bore  the  impression  of  a  human  heart.” 

And  again,  and,  sharper  still,  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  sent  with  a  copy  of  his  own 
{)oems  : 

“  Little  Tolume,  warm  with  wishes. 

Fear  not  brows  that  never  frown ! 

After  Bvron’s  peppery  dishes 

Matho’s  mild  skim-milk  goes  down. 

Change  she  wants  not,  self-concenter’d, 
She  whom  Attic  graces  ptesse. 

She  whose  genius  never  enter’d 
Literatuio’s  gin-places.” 

Landor’s  prai.so,  however,  was  not  al¬ 
ways  given  in  exchange.  He  often  gave 
it  as  a  free  gift  to  men  to  whom  the  gift 
was  very  valuable.  There  is  nothing 
more  generous  in  the  annals  of  modern 
criticism  than  his  review  in  the  Morning 
Advertiser  of  a  volume  of  poems  written 
by  a  then  unknown  mechanic,  but  whose 
works  have  now,  probably,  thousands  of 
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readers  who  never  heard  of  Cftbir  or  Count 
Julian.  The  critique  is  well  worth  quot^ 
ing. 

“  I  purpose  to  review  the  works  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  poet— Gerald  Massey.  It  appears  that 
bis  sialiun  in  lile  is  obscure,  and  his  tortuues 
tar  truui  prosperous.  Such  also  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Keats,  to  whom  he  bears  in  many 
features  of  his  genius  a  marvelous  resem¬ 
blance.  Keats  has  found  )>airon8  now  he  is 
in  his  grave.  May  Massey  find  them  on  this 
side  oi  it !  1  have  not  the  honor  (lor  honor  1 

should  think  it)  to  know  him  ]>ei'sonally ;  and, 
therelbre,  if  1  should  err  in  my  judgment  of 
his  merits,  the  cause  of  my  blinduess  will  not 
be  attributed  to  an  over-heated  partiality.  . 

.  .  .  1  am  thought  to  be  more  addicted  to 

the  ancients  than  to  the  modems — wrongful¬ 
ly  ;  lor  1  never,  since  1  was  able  to  compare, 
preferred  the  best  of  them  to  8hakspeare  and 
Milton.  And  at  the  present  time  1  am  trying 
to  recollect  any  ode,  Latin  or  Greek,  mure 
graceful  than  one  in  page  24.”  (This  was, 
“  Ah,  ’tis  like  a  tale  of  olden !”  which  Landur 
did  not  know  was  very  similar  to  a  poem  by 
L.  E.  L.)  “The  reader  of  this  criticism  will, 

1  hope,  test  its  accuracy  by  the  pemsal  of  a 
duodecimo  which  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  good  poetry  than  threescore  ostentatious 
volumes  by  ‘  eminent  hands.’  1  feel  almost 
as  much  of  pleasure  iu  bringing  it  farther  out 
into  public  notice,  as  1  should  of  pride  if  I 
had  written  one  of  its  pages.  Here  is  such 
poetry  as  the  generous  Laureate  will  read 
with  approbation,  as  Jedrey  would  have  tossed 
aside  with  derision,  and  as  Gid'ord  would  have 
torn  to  pieces  with  despair.  Can  anything 
more  or  better  be  said  for  it  ?” 

This  last  sentence  is  thoroughly  I.an- 
dor's ;  for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  stric¬ 
tures  of  the  lulutl/argh  and  the  Quarkrly 
thirty  years  before.  j 

He  was  always  generous  to  the  new , 
race  of  |>oets  and  writers  who  were  rising  | 
around  him.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
former  days  were  altogether  better  than 
these.  While  he  praised  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore,  Campbell, 
and  the  other  men  who  were  young  when 
he  was  young,  he  could  see  something 
admirable  in  writers  so  different  from 
each  other  as  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Aubrey  i 
De  Vere,  Margaret  Fuller  d'Ossoli,  Eliot 
Warburton,  Eliza  Lynn,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  “  Festus”  Bailey. 
To  all  of  these,  verses  more  or  less  flatter¬ 
ing,  but  all  sincere,  are  to  be  found  ad- 
dre^d  in  the  Lout  Fruit  of  an  Old  IVee. , 
For  Alfred  Tennyson  he  felt  soiuetliing 
more  than  admiration  ;  with  him  he  bad  ’ 


!  such  intimate  fi'iendship  as  the  following 
lines  imply : 

“  I  entreat  you,  Alfred  Tennyson, 

Cornu  and  share  my  haunch  of  venison. 

I  have,  too,  a  bin  of  claret. 

Good,  but  better  when  you  share  it. 

Though 't  is  only  a  small  bin, 

There's  a  stock  of  it  within ; 

And,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  rhymer, 

Half  a  butt  of  Kudesheiiuer. 

Come  ;  among  the  sons  of  men  is  none 
Welcomer  than  Alfred  Tennyson  I” 

At  the  time  that  Landor  wrote  so  gener¬ 
ously  of  Gerald  Massey,  he  was  in  his 
,  eightieth  year.  He  was  still  hale  and 
!  hearty,  but  an  octogenarian  must  vespicere 
Jintm,  and  he  hoped  to  end  his  days  in 
Bath.  He  wrote  the  following  lines,  ad¬ 
dressed  “To  Bath.” 

j  “The  snows  have  fallen  since  my  eyes  were  closed 
Upon  thy  downs  and  pine-woods,  genial  liath  I 
In  whose  soft  Ixtsoin  my  young  head  reposed, 
i  ’Whose  willing  baud  shed  flowers  throughout  my 

path. 

The  snows  have  fallen  on  more  heads  than  mine, 
Alas  I  on  few  with  heavier  cares  opprest: 

My  early  wreath  of  love  didst  thou  entwine, 

I  Wilt  thou  entwiue  one  fur  my  last  luug  rcet?” 

There  seemed  no  reason  why  the  residue  ^ 
of  his  days  should  not  be  spent  in  his 
favorite  English  city.  He  hatl  gathered 
round  him  a  circle  of  friends,  who,  if  their 
names  have  “  not  been  heard  of  half  a 
mile  from  home,”  were  able  to  appreciate 
his  published  writings,  and  his  clever  talk. 
Even  for  those  who  were  not  able  he  had 
a  liking.  He  delighted  to  scandalize 
them  by  his  |>olitical  or  religious  extrava¬ 
gances  ;  and,  next  best  to  seeing  the  kin¬ 
dling  eye  of  an  iutelligent  listener,  was 
seeing  the  lengthening  face  of  a  horrified 
one.  From  time  to  time  he  would  run 
up  to  Loudon,  from  which  Bath  is  but 
tliree  hours  distant.  Here  he  would  spend 
a  few  weeks  among  his  literary  friends, 
the  men  of  the  present  generation,  who 
were  babes  or  unborn  when  he  was  march¬ 
ing  under  Blake ;  or  the  friends  of  his 
own  age,  Rogers,  Kenyon,  Crabbe, 
Robinson,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
best  talker  that  ever  lived,  and  who,  of 
that  generation,  alas!  alone  survives  him, 
to  tell  of  the  time  when  he  and  Goethe 
used  to  discourse  together.  When  at 
home  in  Bath,  Landor  received  visits  from 
men  he  loved  and  honoi'ed, — John  For¬ 
ster,  Charles  Dickens,  Sir  William  Napier, 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  neighborhood, — 
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and  friends  whom  he  had  made  in  Italy. 
When  lefl  alone,  his  j>ea  wjw  not  idle. 
The  Fj-ominer  oon^tantly  aj>j»earfMl  with 
Home  Latin  epiirrjmi,  bearing  tlie  well 
known  name.  The  Atltemnum  frequently 
eontaineil  Rome  Imaginary  Converaa- 
tions,  many  of  them  afterwards  repuh- 
lislie<l  as  Imagimiry  Com  erMtiom  of  Greeks 
and  llotmus.  Now  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  Jirihsli  and  Foreign.  Nqw  he 

indited  a  series  of  ten  lettere  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Now  he  wrote  Essays  on 
Theocritus  and  Catullu.s,  and  now  on 
Francesco  Petrarca.  Classical  literature, 
media*val  jK)etry,  modern  rhymes,  were 
all  a  j»art  of  his  stiuly.  Soc'ial  questions, 
politics,  and  polemics,  w'ere  all  themes 
lor  his  |)en.  Religious  questions,  except 
so  lar  as  they  assumed  a  political  aspect, 
he  avoidtnl.  lie  was  sarcastic  on  the 
wealth  of  the  bishops,  and  found  room 
for  satire  in  the  Gorham  controversy ; 
but  questions  of  doctrine  he  shunned. 
“  I  hope  to  be  always  a  Christian,  never 
a  theologian,”  is  the  sentiment  he  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  “  Joniis  Pottinger.” 
Then,  with  one  of  those  hits  which  he  was 
for  ever  dealing  at  the  ceremonies  and 
regulations  of  Rome,  he  continues : 
“  There  are  things  which  I  believe,  things 
which  I  disbelieve,  things  which  I  doubt 
Among  the  latter  is  this,  that  I  can  ever 
l>e  carried  to  Heaven  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  cod-fish,  or  get  forward  a  good  part  of 
the  jounjey  on  a  smooth  and  level  road, 
on  a  couple  of  eggs  for  rollers.” 

These  Miscellanies  he  republished  in  j 
one  volume,  which  he  dedicated  to  one  j 
of  the  noblest  of  Italians,  the  Marchese 
di  Azeglio.  To  it  he  gave  the  name  of 
I'he  Last  FruU  off  an  old  Tree ;  and  for 
Envoi  the  following  lines :  | 

‘  ‘  I  stroTf  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife ; 

Nature  1  loved,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art :  | 

I  warm’d  both  hands  beture  the  lire  of  life  ;  | 

It  sinks,  and  1  am  ready  to  depart.”  | 

Both  title  and  epigraph  were  touching, ! 
and  kindled  a  regret  in  many  more  hearts 
than  I.andor  supposed,  that  this  was  in 
all  probability  the  la.st  work  of  one  who  ^ 
liad  been  writing  for  more  than  half  a  | 
century.  Unfortunately  for  Landor’s 
lame  and  happiness,  this  was  not  to  be  his 
“  last”  writing.  Unfortunately  he  did 
“  strive,”  and  with  those  who  w'ere  not 
“  worth  his  strife.”  A  miserable  squab¬ 
ble  arose  l)etween  two  residents  of  Bath  ^ 
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1  about  a  governess.  The  squabble  came 
into  that  most  undignifieri  of  all  tribu¬ 
nals,  the  County  Court.  Landor  had  to 
give  eviilcnce  ;  an<l  in  Janu.ary,  1857,  in 
spite  of  the  metlical  certificjite  of  his 
physician  that  his  state  of  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  apj)ear,  he  did  api)ear,  and 
gave  his  evidence  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  present  Re<*order  of  Bath,  one  of  the 
attorneys  in  the  case,  Avaa  compelled  to 
make  some  painful  observations  as  to  the 
nnsoundness  of  Mr.  Landor’s  mind.  The 
case  aroused  the  greatest  interest  in  Bath ; 
and  in  Landor,  unfortunately,  it  led  to 
I  such  disorder  of  the  brain,  that  for  seve- 
I  ral  days  his  life  was  despaired  of.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  cerebral  excitement, 
that  he  issued  abusive  and  foul  publica¬ 
tions  against  several  persons;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  promise  that  he  would  .abstain 
from  .all  .allusions  of  any  kind  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  averaion,  he  republisheil  the 
lil)el8  in  a  collection  of  short  pieces; 
which,  caiTying  out  the  metaphor  involved 
in  the  title  of  his  last  preceding  work,  he 
called  A  Bundie  of  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted^  by 
\V.  S.  Landor.  One  short  piece  in  the 
book,  which  we  believe  his  usual  publish¬ 
er,  Mr.  Moxon,  declined  to  bring  out, 
w.a8  so  grossly  insulting  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  the  plaintiff  in  the  County 
Court  case  mentioned  above,  and  whose 
witness  Landor  h.ad  been,  that  an  action 
was  brought  .ag.ain8t  him  at  the  Bristol 
assizes.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
has  stated  that  on  his  recovery  from  his 
mental  infinnity,  he  refused  to  ra.ake  any 
defence  at  the  Assizes,  believing  that  his 
tongue  h<ad  been  tied  by  the  solemn 
promises,  which  before,  in  his  illness,  he 
had  omitted  to  keep.  A  verdict  was 
therefore  found  against  him,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  damages.  This  he  resolved 
not  to  pay ;  and  he  thereupon  sold  the 
whole  of  his  paintings  at  Rivers  Street, 
and  in  his  eighty-third  year  became  a 
self-banished  exile  from  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  understood  that  his  friends 
afterwards  made  a  pe<!uniary  arrangement 
with  the  lady  whom  Landor  had  libelled. 

After  these  unhapj)y  events  I^ander  re¬ 
turned  to  Florence,  and  for  a  time  lived 
with  his  family  at  his  own  residence,  the 
Villa  Gherardesca,  Fiesole.  He  did  not 
continue  tliere,  but  took  apartments  in 
the  city  itself.  The  year  after  his  anival 
in  Italy,  began  that  glorious  drama  which 
21 
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far  exceeded  the  very  highest  aspirations 
that  he  had  ever  entertained.  Ever  im¬ 
petuous,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  l»e 
would  laud  to  the  skies,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  sovereigns,  Napoleon,  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  programme  of  a  fi’ee  Italy 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fulfill  it  in  j>erson ;  and  how 
Landor’s  praise  would  be  converted  into 
scorn  when  he  heard  of  the  peace  of  Vil- 
lafranca.  The  events  that  Ibllowed  stir¬ 
red  to  their  depths  the  hearts  of  English¬ 
men  who  had  never  crossed  the  Alps, 
much  more  the  large  and  generous  heart 
of  him  who  had  twice  made  Italy  his 
adopted  country.  What  he  thought  of 
the  chief  actor  we  may  gather  from  the 
following  eulogy  written  after  Garibaldi's 
return  to  Caprera  in  1860  : 

“  Garil)a1diis  terri  marique  piwolarus,  | 
miles  strenuus,  acer,  itnpiger ;  dux  ideiitideni 
sagax  atque  audax,  )>encula  providens  pedi- 
bus  subjecit.  Sanguiuls  coram  bostium  par- 
cua,  prot'usus  sui,  iiiiperalor  clemcns,  dictator 
mwlestua,  titulis  ipsique  gloriee  virtutem  prse- 
tulit.  imperaverat  novil  obtemperare.  Quum 
alii  per  dolos  ac  peijuria  regiones  exteraa  et 
vicinorum  domos  occupaveraut,  suum  ‘egre- 
gius  exul,’  sero  rcditurus,  dereliquit.  Neque 
hoc  Bscuionuu  neque  vetus,  qut^  aasuei'acti 
BUI11U8  magis  admirari,  i)areni  Uaribaldo  tulit : 
multos  Itoma,  plures  Ursecia,  celebravit ;  at 
Toa,  O  Itali,  propius  vidiatia  clariorem.  Adu- 
lationia  vocabula  ea  trita,  levia,  virum  adeo  ex- 
celaum  non  attigerunt ;  laudea  vel  prnborum, 
pariterqne  eloquentium,  defecere.  8ed  Faina 
non  ailebit.  Ad  inaulam  auam  reversua  eat, 
parvte  Ithacae  dimidio  ininorem,  ibi  terra:  . 
■terilia  incolaa  agriculturam  exempio  docet.  ' 
Abiit  deaideratus  omnibus,  abiit  inter  tlctus 
fortiaaimorum.” 

But  Landor  had  discovered  Garibaldi 
to  be  a  hero  long  before  he  was  “  accred- , 
ited"  in  this  country.  The  following ' 
lines  were  addressed  to  the  children  of 
Garibaldi,  and  were  published  in  1868,  ■ 
and  probably  written  nine  years  before 
tliat: 

“  Children,  be  not  too  prond,  altho’  the  man 
Whom  ocean  amilea  on  with  parennd  love. 

And  earth  from  every  coaat  with  loud  ajtplaoae 
Huib  a  deliverer,  children,  u  your  aire. 

O  what  vast  empire  have  ye  to  defend ! 

A  name  so  high,  bo  inaccessible, 

Virtuea  so  pure,  and  courage  so  humane, 

All  are  your  heritage.’’ 

To  the  last  year  of  his  life  Landor  main¬ 
tained  bis  intellectual  powers.  Surround¬ 
ed  by  his  books  and  pa{)ers  and  some 


paintings  in  his  house  wnth  “  four  habit¬ 
able  rooms,  and  a  terrace  overlooking 
two  gardens,”  as  he  himself  described  his 
residence,  93,  Via  della  Chlesa,  with 
another  sharp-witted  Pomeranian  dog  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  lamented  Pomero, 
he  often  remembered  the  friends  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  England,  and  would 
write  to  them  from  time  to  time  on  the 
chi(4f  events  of  the  day.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  American  struggle.  Seven 
years  before  the  great  struggle  began,  he 
made  “Jonas  Pottinger,”  the  fictitious 
writer  of  the  Ijetters  of  an  Am'i-ican,  write, 
“  I  have  sometimes  heard  Englishmen 
say,  and  a}i[>arently  not  without  satisfiic- 
tion,  that  our  States  would  split ;  jiroba- 
bly  they  will.  Pomegranates  split  when 
they  are  perfectly  mature,  and  not  before. 
The  beautiful  seeds  fiill  only  to  germinate, 
while  the  seeds  of  the  flower  j»ots  in  the 
close  court  yard  are  fit  only  to  manure 
the  exhausted  soil  they  sprang  from.” 
Far  otherwise  was  the  “  split”  that  actu¬ 
ally  took  place.  Landor  had  small  sym- 
j»athy  with  the  North.  He  held  that  the 
Noitheniers  had  violated  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  V»y  which  slaves  were  as  much  a 
property  as  house  or  land.  He  considered 
that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  slave  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  decree,  that  all  slaves  should, 
after  fouiteen  years’  work,  liecome  free, 
and  that  no  families  should  be  sejiarated 
and  no  slaves  sold.  He  adds,  “  I  hope 
our  rulers  will  continue  pacific  in  spite  of 
provocations.  We  never  had  wiser  men 
at  the  head  of  affairs.”  He  then  goes  on 
to  express  his  belief,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  United  Suites  will  attack  Canada,  and 
that  it  w’ould  be  wise  to  declare  our  North 
American  colonies  inde]>endent  States. 

A  year  after  the  letter  was  written  in 
which  he  expressed  these  opinions,  Lan¬ 
dor  lay  upon  his  death-l)ed.  To  the  end 
he  had  enjoyeil  robust  health,  and  to  the 
■  verge  of  ninety  years  his  sight  remaineil 
j  good,  his  digestion  perfect,  his  intellect 
almost  unimpaired.  Though  he  had  lived 
I  separately  from  his  family,  he  w’as  con¬ 
stantly  visited  by  members  of  it.  He 
died  on  Saturday,  September  17th,  1864, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Ceme¬ 
tery,  close  to  where  lies  England’s  great¬ 
est  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
He  is  8ur>’ived  by  two  brothers,  both  of 
:  them  past  fourscore  years;  andtheyoung- 
I  er  of  them  is  the  liev.  liobert  Eyres  Lan- 
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dor,  author  of  the  Faim  o  f  Sertnrim,  and 
the  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  already  referred 
to. 

Of  Landor’s  writings  incidental  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  and  there  is  little  space  left  for 
further  notice  of  them.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  Ik?  hereafK'r  more  hijjhly 
estcemei^  than  they  have  been  by  Landor’s 
contem|)oraries.  That  he  had  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  intimate  friends  like  Lady  Bless- 
inpton  and  Southey  told  him  frequently, 
and  they  did  not  deceive  him.  But  that 
he  was  a  general  favorite  no  one  could 

[weteiid  to  say.  This  absence  of  pojui- 
arity  was  due  to  the  severely  classical 
style  which  he  adopted,  and  to  the  bitter¬ 
ness  with  which  he  often  spoke  of  men 
whom  the  rest  of  the  world  respected. 
The  irritation  excited  by  this  second 
cause  will  no  longer  bt*  produced  when  a 
generation  has  arisen  to  whom  the  events 
and  the  actors  of  the  jiresent  day  will  be 
historical.  If  Mr.  Landor's  works  are 
read  in  the  twentieth  centurj',  it  will  not 
be  his  pungent  epigrams  upon,  or  his 
fierce  invectives  against,  a  Pitt,  a  Castle- 
reagh,  a  Pius,  a  Nicholas,  a  Napoleon, 
that  will  lie  studied,  but  those  master¬ 
pieces  of  English,  the  Imaginary  Conrer- 
Mtwiui;  those  revivals  of  the  puiwt  clas¬ 
sic  literature,  the  Litters  of  Pei-icles  and 
A.yia.da.  These,  the  ripest  fruits  of  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  cultivation,  will  show  how 
noble  was  the  stock  of  the  “old  tree” 
which  continued  bearing  “  fruit”  far  into 
the  winter  of  age,  into  a  season  when 
other  trees  have  either  drieii  up  and  with¬ 
ered,  or  fallen  u|>on  the  ground,  as  they 
have  fallen  to  lie. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  one  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  Landor’s  writings, 
the  classical  mould  in  which  they  are 
shaped,  and  the  modern  elements  of  which 
they  ai'e  coin[)08ed.  Imbued  with  the 
Htyl3  of  the  ancients,  he  wsts  the  keenest  i 
observer  of  contemporaneous  events.  His 
writings  combine  tlie  learning  of  Porson 
with  the  wit  of  “  Pasquin.”  His  studies 
of  the  dead  languages  seemed  but  to  give 
fresh  life  to  his  own.  Although  extrav-  ' 
agant  in  his  opinions,  he  was  rarely  be-  , 
trayed  into  extravagance  of  style.  Anoth¬ 
er  chai’acteristic,  often  absent  when  wit 
and  vigor  abound,  was  not  wanting  in 
I^andoi.  There  was  a  grace  an*l  tender-  : 
ness  in  him,  which  stiowed  that  there 


were  times  when  this  knight,  so  ready  to 
do  battle  on  all  occasions  against  all  com¬ 
ers,  was  not  proof  against  gentler  feel¬ 
ings.  When  writing  of  women,  his 
whole  nature  seemed  to  soften.  Lady 
Blessington  told  him  that  he  was  “  the 
njost  genuinely  polite  man”  she  ever 
knew ;  and  Landor’s  politeness  was  most 
genuine,  for  it  w'as  of  the  heart.  It  was 
something  more  than  a  compliment  to 
the  gentler  and,  as  Landor  considered, 
better  sex,  when  he  reproved  the  present 
writer  for  saying  that  he  had  been  in  the 
com|)any  of  a  lady,  and  remarked,  “We 
are  in  the  company  of  men,  but  in  the 
presence  of  angels  and  women.”  Milton’s 
Eve,  Shakspeare’s  Cordelia,  were  not  more 
perfect  creations  than  Landor’s  Jane  Grey 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  His  reverence  for 
womanly  purity  was  fitly  associated  with 
his  admiration  of  manly  heroism.  With 
Hofer,  Kosciusko,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi, 
for  his  theme,  he  kindled  to  enthusiasm  ; 
just  as  their  opposites,  Ilaynau,  Giirgey, 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Talleyrand,  men 
destitute  of  heart  or  destitute  of  con¬ 
science,  awoke  his  most  indignant  wrath 
or  his  most  trenchant  sarcasm.  The 
patriot  had  the  first  jdace  in  his  Panthe¬ 
on  ;  and  it  was  his  only  fault  that  he  did 
not  admit  men  who,  while  they  differed 
from  him  as  to  the  mode,  agreed  with 
him  in  the  desire  to  ser\-e  their  country. 
Satire  and  humor  do  not  always  go  to¬ 
gether,  still  more  rarely  satire  and  pathos. 
All  these  qualities  existed  in  Landor.  He 
could  appreciate  real  comedy,  and  help 
others  to  emoy  it.  His  Convera.alion  be¬ 
tween  the  Emjieror  of  China  and  Tsing- 
Ti  is  most  humorous ;  his  “  Five  Scenes” 
are  most  tragical.  Taking  him  altogeth¬ 
er,  there  have  been  few  men  at  once  so 
many-sided  and  so  crotchety,  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  and  yet  so  little  read,  as  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 
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do  so  under  a  strong  sense  of  re8|>on8i- 
bility.  For  he  will  find  his  duties  laid 
down  witli  much  |)reciMon  and  energy  by 
the  lady  whose  labors  he  is  to  criticise. 
The  critic,  she  tells  us,  “  is  the  medium 
Ijetween  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
is  l>ound  to  act  fairly  towards  both  par¬ 
ties.”  He  is  a  juryman,  sworn  to  bring 
in  a  true  verdict.  He  is  bound  to  give  a 
‘‘just  expression  of  his  impression.”  He 
is,  in  short,  to  behave  with  judicial  im¬ 
partiality  and  gravity.  And  Miss  Cobbe 
allows  that  much  improvement  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  general  tone  of  critics  at  the 
pn-sent  day.  They  generally  show  at 
least  the  consideration  of  a  genUeman  for 
ail  enemy  or  an  inferior.  Hut  it  notwith¬ 
standing  happens  that  we  always  know' 
beforehand  that  a  given  book  will  be 
praised  in  such  or  such  a  review,  and 
pulled  to  pieces  in  such  another.  There 
is,  she  thinks,  a  traditional  natural  history 
current,  in  which  the  Tory,  the  Free¬ 
thinker,  the  Strong-minded  VV^oman,  and 
so  on,  occur  in  recognized  forms  “like 
the  heraldic  two-headed  eagle,  the  fork¬ 
tailed  lion,  the  pelican  wounding  itself,  to 
feed  the  young  witli  its  blood,”  and  sun- , 
dry  other  animals  which  are  treated  by  a 
conventional  art.  The  critic  paints  the 
luckless  author,  not  from  a  patient  obser¬ 
vation  of  his  or  her  merits,  but  by  draw’- 
iiig  u{)OU  the  portraits  which  he  keeps  in 
stock  of  these  conventional  forms.  No 
one  ought  to  undertake  the  ofiice  who 
has  not  candor,  self-denial,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  rise  above  these  methods, 
tairly  to  understand  the  book  before  him, 
and  then,  if  he  chooses,  to  refute  and  ex- 
)>ose  its  fallacies.  We  need  not  say 
whether  our  conception  of  the  ideal  critic 
is  exactly  set  foilh  in  this  description ; 
but  we  hope  tliat  w’e  have  given  some 
proof  of  candor  in  referring  to  it.  If  our 
account  of  MissCobbe’s  pert'ormance  does 
not  satisfy  all  the  requisite  conditions  of 
impartiality  and  judicial  calmness,  we  have 
at  least  reterred  to  the  code  by  which  our 
shortcomings  may  be  judged. 

The  “  expression  of  our  impression” 
may  be  given  pretty  simply.  Miss  Cobbe’s 
work  is  a  collection  of  nine  essays,  of 
which  six  ha've  lately  apjieared  in  Fraser's 
Jlaffozine.  They  take  a  wide  range,  from 
the  tenets  of  Zoroaster  down  to  the  work- 
houses  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the 
title  of  “Ethi^  and  Social  Subjects,” 


though  a  tolerably  w’ide  one,  seems  to  lie 
scarcely  w’ide  enough.  An  essay  u|)on 
the  “  Hierarchy  of  Art”  w'ould  have  jus¬ 
tified  the  insertion  of  another  epithet, 
such  as  “.^thetic.”  They  ai'e,  howev¬ 
er,  composed,  in  valuing  proportions,  of 
the  same  intellectual  materials.  There  is 
in  each  essay  a  certain  quantity  of  philo¬ 
sophical  disipiisition  and  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  critical  remark  upon  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  matters.  The  criticism  seems  to 
us  to  be  generally  good  ;  it  is  written  in 
a  pointed  and  lively  style,  and  sometimes 
conveys  really  valuable  information.  We 
can  not  say  so  much  for  the  speculative 
discussions  by  which  it  is  diluted.  They 
w'ere  no  doubt  intended  to  raise  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone,  and  give  elevation  to  the  less 
ethereal  remarks  imbediled  in  them.  As, 
however,  we  can  not  but  think  that  Miss 
Cobbe’s  ]>hilosophy  is  of  a  somewhat 
vague  and  flimsy  texture,  and  is  convey¬ 
ed  in  rather  finer  sentences  than  it  de¬ 
serves,  we  do  not  consider  the  mixture  a 
successful  one.  The  merit  of  the  essays 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  the  philosophical  ele¬ 
ment.  The  essay  on  the  Poor  Law’s, 
where  fortunately  the  practical  good  sense 
has  undergone  little  or  no  adulteration, 
seems  to  us  to  be  decidedly  the  best ;  and 
that  on  “  Self-Development  and  Self-Ab¬ 
negation,”  w’hich  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
the  adulterating  matter,  to  be  decidedly 
the  worst  in  the  book.  The  quality  of 
Miss  Cobbe’s  metaphysics  may  be  judged 
of  by  her  going  out  of  her  w’ay  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  Socratic  argument  that,  “  as  we 
can  only  think  of  a  dead  body  and  not  of 
a  dead  soul,  therefore  the  soul  can  not 
die,”  and  sheltering  it  under  the  doctrine 
that  a  fact  of  which  “  we  can  not  even 
imagine  the  reversal  is  a  necessary  truth.” 
We  can  not  imagine  a  dead  soul,  but  we 
can  surely  imagine  the  death  of  a  soul, 
just  as  we  can  imagine  the  extinction  of 
a  fire  without  imagining  a  fire  tliat  is  not 
burning.  Wo  may  leave  Miss  Cobbe  to 
settle  this  with  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Mansell, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  that  she  does 
not  ollen  venture  upon  quite  such  dan¬ 
gerous  topics.  She  takes  flights,  howev¬ 
er,  quite  far  enough  above  the  ground 
trodden  by  the  unmetaphysical  mind  to 
damage,  to  our  taste  at  least,  the  effect  of 
some  of  her  essays.  For  example,  she 
writes  a  very  sensible  and  very  kindly 
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defence  of  the  wretched  victims  of  Pari-  '  stimulus  than  a  discussion  ramhliii"  into 
sian  vivisection.  It  is  a  horribly  brut. al  Kant’s  antinomies  to  make  them  decently 
thin",  and  a  disfj^iee  to  the  men  of  sci-  j  humane.  In  .another  essay,  to  which  we 
ence  who  suffer  it,  that  students  should  j  have  referred,  about  self-development, 
be  allowed  to  torture  miserable  horses  there  are  some  acute  remarks  about  a 
for  many  hours  together,  for  the  sake  of  common  form  of  petty  social  tyranny, 
practice,  without  even  the  mercy  of  giv-  We  .are  told  how  a  father  often  torments 
ing  them  chloroform.  It  is  not  easy  to  his  children  out  of  a  selfishness  which  he 
give  sufticient  expression,  either  within  mistakes  for  a  high  sense  of  Christian 
or  withotit  the  conventional  limits  of  de-  duty  ;  how  he  prevents  his  daughter 
cent  language,  to  our  disgust  .at  the  sci-  studying,  because  he  dislikes*  a  learned 
entitle  bnite  who  tried  an  erpenenre  morale  woman :  how  he  checks  her  acquaintance 
upon  his  dog — torturing  the  poor  beast  with  other  women,  l>ecause  “  he  disap- 
fordays  with  his  own  hand  to  see  whether  proves  of  female  friendship,”  and  spoils 
it  would,  as  it  did,  retain  an  aftection  for  her  chances  “of  the  natur.il  ties  of  hu- 
him.  MissCobbe  .also  makes  some  inter-  man  existence,”  because  he  wants  her  at 
esting  remarks  upon  the  reflex  action  of  home ;  and  how,  when  he  falls  into  ill 
the  treatment  of  dumb  beasts  upon  the  health,  he  insists  upon  a  constant  attend- 
human  actors.  She  rec.alls  the  curious  ance  in  close  and  heated  rooms,  liecatise 
story  of  the  desj^enite  convict,  who  was  he  likes  his  daughter's  service.  Nothing 
of  necessity  locked  up  by  himself  between  c.an  be  more  tnie,  and  Miss  Coble’s  .apol- 
the  hours  of  labor,  until  he  accidentally  ogy  for  the  length  of  her  descri[)tion  is 
became  humanized  by  the  original  reform-  quite  unnecessary,  for  it  is  the  best  point 
atory  j  irocess  of  taming  a  rat.  This  beast  in  an  es.say  of  which  the  rest  is  constructed 
liveil  in  the  prisoner's  shirt,  and  hail  such  of  feeble  ethical  disquisitions.  Thus,  for 
a  lH*neficial  effect  ujton  his  moral  charac-  example,  we  are  led  into  the  discussion 
ter  that  the  man  ultim.ately  ripened  fnim  of  the  interesting  casuistic.al  question 
a  convict  into  a  “trusted  assistant  of  the  “  whether  a  m.an,  in  c.ase  of  shipwreck, 
jailers,”  and  was  kilhsl  in  defending  them  ought  to  save  his  own  father  or  the  great- 
from  a  conspiracy.  Nothing  can  be  truer  est  benefactor  to  mankind.”  MissCobbe 
(not  excepting  the  story  of  the  r,at)  nor  decides  in  this  case  for  the  father,  but  the 
more  forcible  than  her  remarks.  Hut  decision  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Sup- 
why  should  she  think  it  necessaiy  to  for-  pose  that,  instead  of  a  father,  it  was  an 
tify  them  by  answering  “the  fundamen-  uncle,  or  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  or 
tal  question.  What  w  cruelty  to  animals  I”  a  gentleman  who  h.ad  married  the  first 
or  by  searching  Hishop  Hiitler  for  “  a  pri-  cousin  of  your  father’s  second  wife.  It 
marv  ground  of  obligation  for  mercy  and  would  certainly  be  pos.sible  to  hit  upon 
kindness”  (which  ground  apjiears  to  lie  '  some  point  .at  which  the  two  bundles  of 
that  iM’asts  feel)  t  That  we  ought  not  to  hay  would  lie  exactly  balanced,  and  the 
inflict  pain  is.  we  are  told,  “  an  ultimate  unfortunate  shipwrecked  man  lie  left  to 
canon  of  natural  law — a  iieceKxanf  mor.il  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Thi.s,  how- 
law  (in  metaphysical  parlance) — since  we  ever,  is  a  necess,ary  vice  of  moral  philoso- 
can  nf)t  even  conceive  the  contrary,”  Ac.  phy  of  Miss  Uobbe’s  favorite  school. 
Surely  it  does  not  Wiint  this  formidable  When  you  lay  down  a  grand  moral  law 
ajtparatus  to  j»rove  th.at  we  ought  not  to  of  wdiich  the  contrary  is  inconceivable,  it 
torture  a  miserable  horse  by  cutting  him  works  very  nicely  within  its  ow'n  sphere, 
up  alive  for  ten  hours  together.  Or  why  but  at  some  point  it  comes  into  conflict 
should  we  Iw  jierplexed  about  a  conflict,  with  another  irrefragable  moral  law,  and 
such  as  Kant  would  have  called  “  .an  an-  you  are  forced  to  slink  out  of  the  difficulty 
tinomy  of  ilnties,”  as  to  whether  it  can  by  a  daring  act  of  casuistiy. 
be  right  to  torture  a  thousand  frogs  to  ob-  Perhaps  it  is  rather  hard  to  complain 
tain  a  single  scientific  truth  1  All  this  of  this  kind  of  m.atter.  Every  one  in 
argumentation,  liesides  that  it  seems  to  composing  a  magazine  article  is  tempted 
us  to  lie  very  unsound,  considerably  di-  to  flavor  it  w'ith  some  dignifying  ingre- 
lutes  the  force  of  the  indignation  wliich  ,  dient.  The  lower  cla-ss  of  authors  mix  in 
is  the  one  thing  requisite.  French  phi-  an  offensive  .amount  of  fine  w’riting.  Miss 
losophers  evidently  reipiire  some  stronger  Cobbe  is  quite  superior  to  this ;  her  phi- 
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luK)phical  speculations,  however,  answer 
the  same  pur}>ose,  and  the  choice  is  not  a 
bad  one,  as  a  very  few  metaphysical  terms 
fro  a  very  lonj?  way.  In  the  essay  on  the 
Philosojdiy  of  the  Poor  Laws  (rather  a 
big  wonl  to  express  the  practical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  workhouses)  we  fortunately  have 
all  the  philosophy  collected  in  the  first 
two  or  three  pages.  We  are  treated  to 
Grotius's  JuMitia  expletrix  and  JuKtitia  at- 
tiibtUrir,  and  to  sundry  profound  reflec¬ 
tions  in  order  to  prove  the  very  harmless 
truth  that  tlie  State  ought  to  repress  )>au- 
perism  and  to  prevent  paujMjrs  being 
starved.  We  then  make  a  rapid  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  practical  evils  of  workhouses, 
upon  which  Miss  Cobbe  dilates  with  great 
force.  Every  large  w  orkhouse*,  according 
to  her,  consists  i>f  tw’enty-two  distinct  in¬ 
stitutions,  of  w  hich  every  one  more  or 
le.s8  interferes  with  others.  Be.sitles  the 
workhouse  considered  as  a  phace  of  labor 
for  the  able-bodied,  there  are  jumbled  to¬ 
gether  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  incura¬ 
ble,  a  blind  u.sylum,  a  deaf-and-dumb 
asylum,  a  lunatic  a.sylum,  a  lying-in  hos¬ 
pital,  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  sundry 
other  subsidiary  institutions.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  an-angement  are  easy  to 
foresee.  The  board  have  not  only  to 
manage  the  internal  working  of  each  of 
these,  including  the  nureing  of  babies,  but 
to  provide  lor  the  complications  produced 
in  each  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Miss  Cobbe  quotes  with  approba¬ 
tion  the  great  principle  that  there  never 
yet  existed  a  gentleman,  or  a  board  of 
gentlemen,  whom  the  “  matron  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  could  not  jKjrfectly  bamboozle  , 
respecting  every  department  under  her 
charge.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
sick  are  mixed  up  with  the  insane,  that 
an  epidemic  which  breaks  out  in  the  hos- 
|)itals  goes  through  the  schools,  that  a  ru- , 
ined  tradesman  Inis  to  sjiend  his  last  years  ^ 
with  drunkards  and  profligates,  and  that  | 
the  young  grow  up  with  examples  of  vice  j 
and  utter  idleness  constantly  before  their  ^ 
eyes.  Miss  Cobbe  s|)eaks  with  great  feel-  ; 
iug  of  the  evils  produced  in  the  hospitals  i 
— of  patients  who,  from  false  economy,  , 
are  fed  so  badly  that  they  linger  on  for 
^eai's  when  they  might  have  been  cured 
in  a  few  days — and  contrasts  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  workhouse  hospital  with 
those  of  the  hospitals  supported  by  vol¬ 
untary  subscription.  Yet  she  seems  to  : 


admit  a  doubt  whether  fi'ee  hospitals  can 
be  in  any  cases  desiiable,  liecause  they 
diminish  the  disjiosition  of  the  working- 
classes  to  make  provision  for  themselves 
in  case  of  illness.  This  would  probably 
be  a  mistaken  piece  of  |K>litical  economy, 
for  the  hospital  more  thancounterbalanc.es 
any  evil  in  this  direction  by  the  gain  due 
to  its  su}>erior  facilities  for  organization. 
The  doubt,  however,  has  more  validity 
against  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor 
Laws.  If  the  idea  of  ending  life  in  the 
workhouse  has,  :is  Miss  Coblie  tells  us, 
become  so  familiar  to  the  English  laborer 
that  he  considers  it  a  right  rather  than  a 
degradation,  the  I’oor  Laws  are  certainly 
defeating  their  presumed  object.  They 
are  not  repressing,  but  directly  encourag¬ 
ing,  pauperism.  And  this,  as  Miss  Cobbe 
sensibly  )H)ints  out,  is  the  great  difliculty 
in  the  w.ay  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  workhouses.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
make  the  age«l  poor  comfortable,  :is  they 
aie  quite  sufliciently  inclined  to  come 
without.  Conse(iuently  the  system  from 
which  all  the  bad  arrangements  and  dis¬ 
comforts  noticed  by  Miss  Cobbe  naturally 
result  is  not  to  Ikj  prematurely  condemn¬ 
ed.  The  discomforts  are,  within  certain 
litnits,  an  actual  recommendation.  The 
worst  part  of  the  system  is  probably  its 
effec^t  upon  the  children,  in  whom  pauper¬ 
ism  is  rendered,  as  it  were,  a  chronic  in¬ 
stead  of  a  temporary  ailment 

Miss  Coblaj  tells  us,  in  one  of  these  es¬ 
says,  of  a  little  girl  who  asks,  “  Auntie, 
don't  you  think  I  am  good  enough  to  be 
put  in  a  tract  f”  If  she  had  scrutinized 
a  little  more  closely  the  clauns  of  her  own 
reflections  to  be  put  in  an  essay,  she  might 
have  made  a  shorter  and  a  better  book. 
As  it  is,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain  seriously  of  the  excessof  biwl  philoso¬ 
phy  w'hich  wraps  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  common  sense  and  acute  remark. 

Victoria  HagnitDc. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LACE. 

Mrs.  Bi’rt  Paluser  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  such  a  complete  book*  upon  a 
subject  so  full  of  interest  to  ladies,  that 
we  intend  in  the  present  article  to  give 

•  History  of  Lace.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Falliser. 
|,$sni(N>ou  Low  di.  Son  di  Marston.  j 
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our  readers  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  i 
descriptions  which  the  author  has  so  in¬ 
dustriously  colletrted  from  various  inven¬ 
tories,  histories  of  discoveries,  and  all  the 
stories  refeniiijr  to  the  manufacture  of 
lace.  In  the  first  jdace  we  are  informed 
that  the  art  of  lace-making,  has  lajen  al¬ 
ways  mixed  up  with  that  of  needlework, 
and  that  it  is  from  the  o|»en-work  em¬ 
broidery  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
came  into  such  general  use,  that  we  derive 
the  origin  of  lace.  In  the  Itenai-ssance  pe¬ 
riod  a  close  union  e.xisted  l>etween  the  arts 
and  manufactories,  and  the  most  trilling 
ohjects  of  luxury,  instead  of  being  con- 
sigiunl  to  the  mechanic,  receiveil  from 
artists  their  l)est  inspiration.  Hooks  of 
design  for  embroiilery  formed  the  great 
employment  of  the  women  of  the  day. 
In  1.58.5  Catharine  de  Medicis  granted 
to  the  Venetian  Vinciolo  the  exclusive ' 
]»rivilege  of  making  and  selling  the  col-  , 
larttcs  yaudronneeg  she  had  herself  intro- 
duce<I.  I..;ice  is  defined  as  a  ])laiu  or 
ornamental  network,  wrought  of  fine 
threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  fi.ix  or  cot¬ 
ton. interwoven.  In  our  own  country  the 
earlier  laces  were  defined  by  the  word 

passament,”  a  term  alike  applied  to 
gimps,  braids,  or  laces.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  the  word  lace  first  a|>pears 
in  the  accounts  of  the  royal  wanlrobe. 
Queen  Anne  at  the  coronation  wore  a 
while  cloth  of'gold  mantle,  garnished 
with  “a  mantel  of  lace  of  white  silk  and 
Venys  gold.” 

It  appears  to  be  a  j)eculiarity  of  lace, 
“that  it  is  always  terminated  by  two 
e<lges,  the  }>earl,  jiicot,  or  couronne,  and 
the  footing  or  engreture,  a  narrow  lace 
which  serves  to  keep  the  stitches  of  the 
groutid  firm,  and  to  sew  the  lace  to  the 
garment  upon  which  it  is  to  be  worn. 
Lace  is  divided  into  point  and  pillow.” 

To  furnish  a  general  notion  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  ages  of  lace,  we  quote  Mrs.  Palli- 
ser's  list  of  the  kinds  known  when  Col¬ 
bert,  by  his  establishment  of  the  Points 
de  France  in  1805,  caused  a  general  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  manufacture. 

“1.  Foist. — Principally  made  at  Venice, 
Genoa,  Hrussels,  and  in  Spain. 

*•  2.  Hiskttk. — A  narrow,  coarse  thread  pil¬ 
low  lace  of  three  qualities,  made  in  the  en- 
viron.s  of  Paris,  by  the  peasant  women,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  their  own  use.  Though  proverbi¬ 
ally  of  little  value — Ce  n'est  que  ile  la  bigette 


— it  formed  an  article  of  traffic  with  the  mer¬ 
cers  and  lingeret  of  the  day. 

“  3.  OiTKtrsK. — A  thread  lace,  which  owed 
to  its  simplicity  the  name  it  bore.  The  ground 
was  network,  the  flowers  a  loose,  thick  thread, 
worked  in  on  the  piilow.  Queuse  was  for¬ 
merly  an  article  of  extensive  consumption  in 
France,  but,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  little  used,  save  by  the  lower  classes. 
Many  old  persons  may  still  remember  the 
terra  ‘beggars’  lace.’ 

“4.  Camhase. — A  white,  narrow,  fine, 
thread  pillow  edging,  used  to  sew  upon  other 
laces,  either  to  widen  them,  or  to  replace  a 
worn  out  picot  or  pearl. 

“Campane  lace  was  also  made  of  gold,  and 
of  colored  silks,  for  trimming  mantles,  scarfs, 
&c.  We  find,  in  the  Great  Wardrobe  Ac¬ 
counts  of  George  I.,  1714,  an  entry  of ‘Gold 
Campagne  buttons.’ 

“Evelyn,  in  his  ‘ Fop’s  Dictionary,’  1690, 
gives  ‘  Campane,  a  kind  of  narrow  pricked 
lace;’  and  in  the  ‘Ladies’  Dictionary,’  1694, 
it  18  described  as  ‘  a  kind  of  narrow  lace, 
picked  or  scallojied.’ 

“In  the  Great  Wardrobe  Account  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.,  1688-9,  we  have  lepoynt  compnnie 
tania, 

“6.  Miononette. — A  light,  fine,  pillow 
lace,  called  blonde  de  ill,  also  point  de  tulle, 
from  the  ground  resembling  that  fabric.  It 
was  made  of  Lille  thread,  bleached  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  of  different  widths,  never  exceeding 
two  to  three  inches.  The  localities  where  it 
was  manufactured  were  the  environs  of  Paris, 
Lorraine,  Auvergne,  and  Normandy.  It  was 
also  fabrieated  at  Arras,  and  in  Switzerland. 

“  This  lace  was  an  article  of  considerable 
export,  and  at  times  in  high  favor,  from  its 
lightness  and  clear  ground,  for  head-dresses 
and  other  trimmings. 

“It  frequently  appears  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  last  century.  In  the  ScottUh 
Advertuer,  1769,  we  find  enumerated  among 
the  stock  in  trade,  ‘mennuet  and  blonde 
lace.’ 

“6.  Point  Dotble,  also  called  Point  de 
Paris,  and  Point  des  Champs ;  point  double 
I  because  it  required  double  the  number  of 
;  threads  used  in  the  single  ground ;  des  champs 
I  from  its  being  made  in  the  country. 

“7.  Valenciennes. 

“  8.  Mechlin. — All  the  laces  of  Flanders, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Brussels  and 
the  point  double,  were  known  in  commerce 
at  this  period  under  the  general  name  of 
Mechlin. 

I  “  9.  Gold  Lace. 

I  “10.  OlTIPUBE.’’ 

Guipure  appears  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  Mary  Stuart.  Sir  Robert  Mel¬ 
ville  is  related  to  have  delivered  to  her, 
at  Lochleven,  a  pair  of  white  satin  sleeves, 

I  edged  with  a  double  border  of  silver  gui- 
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pure ;  aixl  in  tJie  inventory  of  her  clothes, 
taken  at  the  Abbey  of  Lillelmurj;,  l.'Sbl- 
2,  we  find  numerous  velvet  and  satin 
gowns,  trimmed  with  “  gumpeures”  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  term,  ‘‘  parchment 
laoe,”  seems  to  have  been  a|>f>lied  to  gui¬ 
pure  in  England.  “  Parchment  lace  of 
w!it<‘hett  and  syllver,  at  7«.  8</.  the 
ounce,”  a])|>ears  among  the  laces  of 
Queen  ElizalR'th.  Charles  I.  had  his 
caq>et-bag  trimmeil  with  “broad  jiarch- 
ment  gold  lat'e ;  ”  his  satin  nightca|)8 
with  gold  and  silver  parchment  laces, 
and  even  the  bag  and  comlecase  for 
His  Majesty’s  barber  was  decorated  with 
“silver,  purle,  and  parchment.” 

"NVe  shall  follow  Mrs.  Palliser’s  sepa¬ 
rate  history  of  tlie  manufacture  of  lace  in 
each  country,  commencing  with  Italy, 
by  whom  is  claime<l,  a  claim  equally 
made  by  Flanders,  the  Invention  of  point, 
or  needle-inade,  lace.  It  was  mostly 
made  by  nuns,  for  the  service  of  the 
Church  ;  Venice  being  celebrated  for  her 
points ;  Genoa  producing,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  pillow  lace.  A  very  ])retty  tale 
is  told  us  as  the  origin  of  the  point  de 
I'enise.  A  sailor  brought  home  to  his 
betrothed  a  bunch  of  that  pretty  coralline 
known  as  the  mermaids’  lace.  The  girl, 
a  worker  in  ]X)ints,  struck  by  the  grace- 
fid  nature  of  the  seawee<l,  with  its  small 
white  knots  united,  as  it  were,  by  a 
“  bride,”  imitated  it  with  her  needle, 
and,  after  several  trials,  produced  that 
delicate  guipure  which  before  long  be¬ 
came  the  taste  of  all  Europe. 

The  earliest  records  of  Italian  Lace  be¬ 
long  to  Milan,  and  are  to  Ite  found  in  an 
instrument  of  ]»artition  Itetween  the  sis¬ 
ters  Angela  and  Ip[iolita  Sforza  ^'iscouti, 
1403  ;  a  document  of  great  interest,  giv¬ 
ing  an  inventory  of  an  Italian  wardrol)e 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lace  w'as  made 
in  many  parts  of  the  Romagna  ;  Genoa 
first  imitated  the  gold  threa<ls  of  Cyprus; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeetJth  century  that  the  points  of 
Genoa  were  in  general  use  in  Europe. 
Handkerchiefs,  aprons,  and  collars  seemed 
in  greater  request  than  l:ice  made  V)y  the 
yard.  Spanish  point,  in  its  day,  was  as 
celebrsited  as  that  of  Flanders  and  Italy, 
though  less  known  to  Europe,  for  the 
home  demand  so  much  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  oldest  l)anner — that  of  Val¬ 
ladolid — of  the  Inquisition  is  described  j 
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.as  Imrdered  with  real  point  cf  Kx/taffne,  of 
a  curious  Gothic  <lesign. 

At  the  Auton-fhi-j'f,  the  grandees  of 
Spain  and  the  officers  of  the  Holy  Office, 
marche<l  in  cloak.s,  with  bhu'k  and  white 
crosses,  e«lge<l  with  this  gold  laoe.  Sil¬ 
ver  point  (t  was  worn  as  the  uni¬ 

form  of  the  Maestranza,  a  lK)dy  of  nobility 
formed  into  an  order  of  chivalry  at  Se¬ 
ville,  Honda,  Valencia,  and  Granada. 
It  was  introduce<l  into  Fnance  by  one 
•Simon  Chatelain,  a  Huguenot,  altout 
The  national  mantilla  is,  of  course, 
the  pnncipal  piece  manufactured ;  this 
consists  of  three  kiinls,  the  first  is  com- 
jK)sed  of  white  blonde  (a  most  unbecom¬ 
ing  contrast,  in  Mrs.  Palliser’s  opinion, 
to  their  olive  complexions),  which  is 
only  use<l  on  birthdays,  bull-fights,  and 
Easter  unLays.  The  sec<»nd  is  black 
blonde,  trimnuHl  with  a  deep  lace ;  the 
third  is  the  mnntHUi  de  tiro  for  ordinary 
wear,  made  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with 
velvet.  A  Spanish  woman’s  matitilla  is 
held  sacred  and  can  not  lx*  seized  for 
debt.  In  Relgium,  lace-making  forms  a 
]>art  of  female  educjition.  Charles  V. 
commanded  it  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools  and  convents.  There  are  now 
nearly  bOO  hux*  schools  either  in  the  con¬ 
vents  or  founded  by  private  charity.  At 
the  age  of  five,  girls  commence  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  ami  by  ten,  earn  their  main¬ 
tenance.  The  finest  Bnissels  lace  can 
only  be  ma<le  in  the  city  itself;  Antwerp 
and  Ghent  have  in  vain  tried  to  com- 
jtete  with  it.  Mechlin  is  the  prettiest  of 
laces,  fine,  transparent,  and  effective;  its 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  fiat  thread 
which  forma  the  flower  and  gives  to  the 
lace  the  character  of  embroidery ;  but  it 
has  been  long  on  the  decline;  in  1834, 
there  were  but  eight  houses  where  it 
was  fabricjited,  and  the  manufacture  has 
since  died  out.  We  read  of  this  fabric 
in  France  as  early  as  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  Mechlin  lace  became  the  fiishion  in 
England  in  1(>99.  Queen  Anne  pur¬ 
chased  it  Largely,  and  George  I.  indulged 
in  a  “  Miicklin”  cravat.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  pillow  lace  in  l>el- 
gium  is  the  Valenciennes. 

France  owes  the  fashion  for  point  cou- 
pee  and  lace  to  the  Italian  influence  of  the 
sixtet'iith  century.  It  was  under  the 
Valois  and  Medicis  that  the  point  coupe 
was  as  much  worn  as  were  subsequently 
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the  point*  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  By 
1579,  the  ruff*  of  the  French  court 
were  such  an  outrageous  size  that  the 
wearers  could  hardly  turn  their  heads. 
It  is  tohl  how  “  Heine  Marmot”  one  day 
when  seated  at  dinner  was  com|>elled  to 
send  for  a  spoon  with  a  handle  two  fe<*t 
in  length  wherewith  to  eat  her  soup,  and 
Htil)ens’  picture  of  Mary  de  Medicis  with 
the  huije  collerette  risinj;  behind  her  head 
like  a  fan,  with  its  edirinjf  of  fine  l.ace,  is 
familiar  to  us  all.  Of  the  half-million 
lace-makers  in  Kuroi)e,  nearly  a  quarter 
are  estimated  as  belonpinj;  to  France, 
which  prmluces  the  costly  point  d’Alen- 
yon,  the  white  blonds  of  C'.aen,  and  the 
black  lace  of  Chantilly.  The  laces  of 
Holland  were  overshadowed  by  the  rich¬ 
er  products  of  their  J’lemish  neighl)ora ; 
in  Denmark  lace-makinj;  has  never  been 
used  as  a  means  of  livelihoo<l,  and  only 
in  the  province  of  North  Se*hleswip  has 
a  refjular  manufacture  been  established. 
In  Sweden,  says  tradition,  the  art  W’as 
introduce<i  by  St.  Bridget  on  her  return 
from  Italy  to  the  convent  at  Wadstena, 
an«l  though  no  other  lace  manufactory 
exists,  much  lace  is  made  by  the  peas¬ 
antry  for  home  use  ;  but  the  Hnssians, 
while  excelling  in  needlework,  have  nev¬ 
er  had  any  established  lace  manufactory. 
Up  to  the  reign  of  KlizaV)eth,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  lace  in  the  statues  and  Royal 
wardrobe  accounts  is  Imt  scanty,  but  in 
her  time  they  “  oveidlow  with  notices  of 
passarnents,  drawn  w’ork,  cut  work, 
crown  lace,  bone  lace  for  ruffs,  Spanish 
chain,  byas,  Villament,  and  diamond 
lace.”  She  w’ore  her  ruff  higher  and 
stiffer  th:in  any  one  in  EiirojK?,  save  the 
Queen  of  Navarre.  In  James  I.’s  time, 
according  to  the  wardrobe  accounts,  “  25 
yards  of  figure  bone  lace”  was  required 
to  edge  a  ruff,  without  counting  the 
ground,  composed  either  of  lace  s(iuares 
or  cut  work.  The  lace  of  Flanders,  with 
the  costly  points  and  cut  works  of  Italy, 
became  the  rage,  and  continued  so  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  so  that  Ben  Jonson 
sj)eaks  of  the  “  ruffs”  of  Flanders,  while 
Lord  Bacon,  indignant  at  the  female  ca¬ 
price  of  the  day,  writes  to  Sir  George 
VilHers — “  Our  English  dames  are  much 
given  to  the  wearing  of  costly  laces,  and 
if  they  be  brought  fi-om  Italy,  or  France, 
or  Flanders,  they  are  in  much  esteem  ; 
whereas,  if  like  laces  were  made  by  the  , 


English,  so  mnch  thread  would  make  a 
yard  of  lace,  being  put  into  th.at  manu¬ 
facture  would  be  five  times,  or  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  times  the  value.”  Huffs 
went  out  with  .Tames  I. ;  in  the  four  and 
five  years  of  Charles  I.’s  reign,  we  see 
him  represented  on  the  coins  with  the 
niff  unstarched  falling  down  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  and  afterwards,  the  falling  band 
W’as  generally  adopte<l  by  all  except  the 
judges,  w'ho  kej>t  to  the  ruff  .as  a  m.ark  of 
dignity  and  deconim  until  su|»erscde«I  by 
the  peruke.  The  change  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  diminished  the  extravagance 
of  the  age,  for  the  bills  which,  in  1625, 
for  the  King’s  lace  and  linen,  amounted 
to  £l,000,  in  course  of  time  rose  to  £15,- 
(MX).  The  rule  of  the  Puritan  was  a  sad 
one  for  lace-m.akers,  as  regarded  the  low¬ 
er  and -middle  classes;  the  festival  .and 
bride  laces  were  all  put  down.  The  Pu¬ 
ritan  ladies  and  the  men  of  birth,  how’- 
ever,  had  no  inclination  for  the  dress  of 
the  Houndheads,  but  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuarts  the  taste  for  luxuries 
burst  out  in  fresh  vigor.  The  laced  era 
vat  succee<led  the  falling  collar,  .and  lace 
handkerchiefs  and  gloves  were  all  the 
fashion ;  laced  aprons  w’ere  even  p.atro- 
nized  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  w’e 
find  James  II.  dying  at  Saint  Germain 
in  a  laced  nightcap.  Lace-njaking  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  to  the 
pe.asants  of  Bedfordshire  .as  a  means  of 
subsistence  by  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
and  to  this  very  day  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  is  kept  as  the  holi<lay  of  their  craft, 
in  memoiy  of  the  good  Queen  Catharine, 
under  the  name  of  “  Cattern’s  d.ay.”  In 
Buckinghamshire  at  Great  Marlow  the 
trade  flourished,  and  all  English  and 
even  French  .atithors,  cited  its  manufac¬ 
tures  “  de  dentelles  aa  fueeau”  as  the  sta¬ 
ple  produce  of  the  town  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  villages;  which  said  lace,  how¬ 
ever,  they  pronounce  as  “  wf^-ieure  & 
celle  de  Flandrea."  In  the  Jurors’  ITeport 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
the  numl>er  of  lace-makers  in  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  Bedford,  and  Oxford  is 
estimated  at  25,060.  Dorset  and  Devon 
also  rank  high  in  the  .annals  of  l.ace-tnak- 
ing,  the  jtoints  of  Lyme  Hegis  rivaling 
those  of  Honiton,  in  I>evonshire,  famed 
for  “  bone-lace,  and  cyder.”  Prizes  were 
given  by  the  Anti-Gallican  Society  to 
Miss  Mar)’  Chaunon,  and  Miss  Mary 
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Bon,  of  Lyme  Regis,  for  ruffles  of  needle, 
point,  and  bone  lace.  When  Queen 
Charlotte  first  set  foot  in  England,  she 
gave  great  satisfaction  by  wearing  a 
“  head  dress  and  lap|»ets  of  Dorset  lace.” 

Lace  was  early  introduted  into  Scot¬ 
land,  through  the  constant  intercourse 
she  had  with  France,  but  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  Mary  Stuart  that  it  aj)- 
peared  in  ail  its  varieties.  The  word 
does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  Scotch  lan¬ 
guage  ;  “pearlin,”  is  the  terra  used  in 
the  old  documents,  anti  is  defineti  by  the 
dictionary  to  be  a  6j)ecies  of  lace  made  i 
with  thread;  thus  a  “iK*arlin  keck,”  sig-  | 
nifies  a  cap  with  a  lace  border.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
known  by  tradition  as  “  one  of  the  l>eau- 
tiful  Miss  Gunnings,”  brought  over  w'o- 
men  from  France  to  teach  the  girls  in 
her  Scotch  schools  how  to  make  “  bunt 
lace.”  But  with  all  her  efforts  she  only 
succeeded  in  producing  a  very  coarse 
fabric.  In  Ireland,  needlework  was  al¬ 
ways  had  in  great  repute,  and  so  early 
as  the  year  1743,  the  annual  value  of  the 
bone  lace,  manufactured  by  the  children 
of  the  Dublin  work-houses,  amounteil  to 
£164  14s.  lOJd.  Swift  was  among  the 
first  to  try  and  rouse  a  patriotic  feeling 
about  the  “  home  manufactures,”  and  at 
a  public  meeting  proposed  a  resolution 
to  that  effect.  The  Irish  club  of  young 
gentlemen  refused  by  unanimous  consent . 
to  toast,  or  consider  beautiful,  any  lady  ' 
who  should  weal’  French  or  foreign  lace; 
and  Lady  Arabella  Denny  busied  her¬ 
self  in  awarding  prizes,  and  encouraging 
the  home  production  in  every  possible 
manner.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
there  was  a  flounce  of  Point  d’Alen(;on, 
valued  at  22,000  francs;  and  in  1859,  a 
dress  valued  at  200,000  francs  (£8,000), 
was  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  his 
wife,  and  by  her  given  to  the  Pope  as  a 
trimming  to  his  rochet.  Iloniton  is  the 
only  English  lace  which  ever  attained  a 
very  general  reputation,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Devonshire  by  the  Flemings, 
and  long  retained  a  Flemish  origin  in  its 
patterns.  The  Queen’s  wedding-dress 
was  made  at  Iloniton,  and  cost  £1,000, 
and  the  bridal  dresses  of  the  Princess 
Royal  and  Princess  Alice  were  of  Iloni¬ 
ton  ]>oint,  the  jiatterns  consisting  of  the 
national  flowers  with  the  Prmce’s  feath¬ 


ers  intermixed  wdth  ferns.  Mi’s.  Pal- 
liser’s  book  will  lie  w’elcomed  by  all  who 
care  to  understand  the  differences  and 
histories  of  lace,  and  therefore  can  not 
fail  to  be  popular  with  the  readers  of  the 
Victoria.  The  information  is  given  in 
a  plea.Hing  way,  and  the  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  remler  the  Imok  one  to  lie  pur¬ 
chased  rather  than  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  lending  library. 

Urotipy’t  MiKi'lluiy. 

NAPOLEON  III.  AND  QUEEN  IlOR- 
TENSE. 

As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  paj)er 
on  the  Boyhood  of  Napoleon  III.,  the 
quiet  little  city  of  Constaqce  was  no  per¬ 
manent  asylum  for  the  Napoleoniiles, 
Queen  Ilortenseand  her  son  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon.  Diplomacy  would  not  leave  her  at 
]>eace  even  here  ;  the  retired  life  of  the 
queen,  who  was  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  outer  world,  did  not  prevent 
false  reports  being  consUintly  spread  about 
her.  She  was  begrudged  a  residence  in 
a  city  which  almost  resembled  a  place  of 
banishment,  and  as  no  reasonable  excuse 
could  be  found  in  the  queen’s  conduct  to 
remove  her,  they  proceede«l  very  simply 
to  the  employment  of  force.  It  was 
intimated  to  the  Grand-Duke,  Charles  of 
Baden,  that  he  must  banish  his  relations 
from  his  state.  Ere  long  arrived  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  household,  Herr  von  Frank, 
w’ho  had  orders  to  express  to  the  queen 
the  grand-duke’s  deep  regret  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  sad  necessity  of  beg¬ 
ging  her  to  leave  his  territory.  The  Graini- 
Dnehess  Stephanie  felt  it  most  deeply  that 
her  consort  had  been  forced  by  the  great 
powers  to  expel  Horten  se.  A  visit  was 
not  even  jiossible,  liecause  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  saw  in  a  meeting  of  the  two  royal 
hidies  a  consjiiracy  against  the  Bourbon 
monarchy,  llortense  endured  this  perse¬ 
cution,  as  she  endured  everything,  with 
calmness,  resignation,  and  dignity,  and 
promised  Herr  von  Frank  to  leave,  so 
soon  as  the  weather  and  her  delicate 
health  permitted. 

Pressed  on  all  sides,  she  at  length  pur¬ 
chased,  on  February  10,  1817,  for  thirty 
thousand  florins,  the  Arenenberg,  situated 
,  in  the  citntou  of  Thurgau,  on  the  lower 
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lake  of  CoiiRtance,  and  had  the  house 
up  aocordini;  to  her  taste. 

Tlie  queen  very  unwillingly  quitted 
her  town  residence,  which  had  afford¬ 
ed  her  peace  after  the  storm.  The  e*hi- 
cation  of  the  prince  had  been  here  her 
hrst  and  most  special  care  and  principal 
employment,  as  her  affe<'tion  for  him  was 
her  liveliest  feeling.  She  hei'self  gave 
him  lessons  in  drawing  and  dancing,  be¬ 
cause  no  masters  in  those  branches  were 
to  l)e  had.  On  the  Saturday  of  each 
week  he  belonged!  entirely  to  his  mother; 
he  then  repeated  everything  he  had 
leariKHl  in  the  jireceding  five  days,  no 
matter  whether  Latin  or  other  matters 
unfamiliar  to  the  queen.  She  wished  to 
prove  to  her  son,  by  the  attention  she 
devoted  to  the  slightest  details,  that  she 
U)ok  the  deepest  interest  in  his  progress. 
As  Louis  w:is  so  quick,  and  his  intellect 
was  so  prematurely  developed,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  watch  over  than  to  in¬ 
struct  him.  The  worthy  Abbe  Bertrand 
employed  all  his  efforts,  but  the  prince 
frequently  slipped  from  him.  The  queen 
consecjuently  felt  that  finner  hand.s  were 
neede<l  to  guide  this  independent  charac¬ 
ter.  What  rendereil  the  poor  ablje's  at¬ 
tempts  the  more  difficult  was  his  pupil’s 
quickness,  which  found  an  answer  at 
once,  and  which  always  expected  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  things  demanded  of  him. 

On  one  occasion  the  abbe  had  repeat¬ 
edly  demanded  obedience  to  a  rule, 
against  which  his  pupil  obstinately  resist¬ 
ed.  When  the  former,  however,  insisted 
on  obedience,  the  jirince  ran  away  and 
seized  his  sjibre.  Bertrand  complained 
to  his  mother,  who  determined  to  punish 
and  humiliate  her  son  in  a  solemn  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  sent  for  next  morning  to 
the  (jueen’s  room,  where  he  w-as  obliged 
to  kneel  down  and  listen  to  an  earnest 
lecture  in  the  presence  of  his  governor. 
After  a  valet  had  broken  his  sabre  and 
laid  the  pieces  before  him,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  beg  the  abbe's  pardon. 

The  queen  generally  spent  her  morn¬ 
ing  hours  in  her  sleeping-room,  engaged 
in  writing  her  memoirs.  The  necessity 
of  answering  the  falsehoods  and  calum¬ 
nies  published  about  her  during  the  last 
two  years,  gave  her  the  idea  of  writing 
her  memoirs.  She  did  so  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  moment — and  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  moral  want — triumphant-  , 


ly  refute  the  numerous  calumnious  accu¬ 
sations  to  which  the  banished  emperor 
was  exposed.  These  memoirs,  which 
were  commenced  in  1816,  appeared  after 
her  death,  and  |)osses8  considerable  value 
for  the  historian. 

The  queen’s  brother,  Eugi*ne  Beau- 
harnois,  who  visited  her  several  times  in 
Constance,  and  soon  convinced  himself 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  his  sister  to 
remain  there,  made  every  effort  to  draw 
her  to  Bavaria.  This  proposal  was  agreea¬ 
ble  fur  both ;  but  Ilortense  did  not  wish 
to  be  the  slightest  olrstacle  to  her  broth¬ 
er’s  happiness,  and  refused  to  accede  to 
his  solicitation  until  King  Maximilian 
gave  his  adhesion  to  Eugene’s  plan,  and 
himself  invited  her  to  Bavaria. 

As  she  did  not  wish  to  reside  in  Mu¬ 
nich,  Eugene  propo.sed  to  her  the  ancient 
city  of  Augsburg,  which  was  not  a  great 
distance  from  the  capital,  and  offered  them 
facilities  for  meeting.  Moreover,  there 
was  an  excellent  school  there,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  cjueen  was  an  immense 
ailvantage.  On  May  6,  1817,  therefore, 
Ilortense  quitted  Constance,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  inhahitiuits,  whose  univer¬ 
sal  affection  she  had  gained  through  her 
affability  and  large  benevolence.  Before 
she  left,  she  drove  out  to  her  new  proper¬ 
ty  at  Arenenberg,  in  order  to  tell  her 
steward,  Rousseau,  that  he  was  to  stop 
there,  and  have  some  reipiisite  building 
done.  The  queen  lived  four  years  in 
Augsburg.  The  prince  attendcnl  the 
schools  tliere,  and  obtained  prizes  for  his 
industry,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possesion 
of  llerr  Keller,  the  former  owner  of 
Arenenberg.  In  the  vacations,  the  prince* 
visited  with  his  mother  either  the  new 
estate  in  Thurgau,  or  else  traveled  in 
Italy. 

After  the  queen  had  purchase*!  Arenen¬ 
berg,  the  building  was  pressed  on,  and  the 
whole  place  w;is  utterly  changed.  From 
drawings  still  existing,  we  find  that  the 
old  chateau  bore  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  luediieval  castle.  The  main 
building  had  battlements,  and  a  small 
bell  turret ;  a  wall  with  four  round  towers 
ran  round  the  entire  estate,  which  con¬ 
tained  several  farm-houses  .and  other 
buildings.  When  the  masons  set  to  work 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Constance 
architect,  this  wall  was  pulled  down,  as 
well  as  the  fai'm-buildings,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  one.  and  the  chiltean  lost  it«  barb  which  had  been  fjiven  him  by  his 
battlements  and  belfry.  On  the  leveled  deceased  brotiier.  When  the  patekeej)er 
pronnd  rose  a  strafrprling  one-storied  edi-  of  Constance,  on  one  occasion,  consider- 
fice,  with  stables,  onthouses,  a  small  thea-  ed  that  he  was  riding  too  hard,  and  de- 
tre,  and  a  conser\’atory  In  addition,  a  mandt*<l  the  fine  for  contravention  of  the 
chapel  was  builtfor  holding  private  divine  law,  the  prince  threw  him  double  the 
service.  amount,  and  laughingly  cried :  “There’s 

After  the  queen  went  to  occupy  her  the  fine  for  the  return  journey  as  well.” 
new  residence,  about  the  year  1S22,  she  |  When  the  Thtirgau  militia  turned  out  to 
set  apart  the  main  building  for  herself  exercise  with  blank  cartridge,  he  inount- 
and  the  ladies  of  her  small  court,  as  well  ed  a  savage  horse,  which  wotild  not  let 
as  any  female  visitors.  In  the  adjoining  anybody  but  him  mount  its  back.  Al- 
building  were  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  though  it  reared  and  bticked,  he  master- 
for  the  male  attendants,  and  the  prince  ed  it  at  last,  and  made  it  j>erfectly  <piiet 
occupied  two  small  rooms  on  the  first  and  obedient. 

floor.  The  other  six  were  set  apart  for  lie  grew  so  fond  of  o\it-of-<loor  sports, 
the  higher  officials  and  giiests.  In  the  that  he  orden-d  up  all  the  young  men 
main  buililing,  which  was  enlarged  by  an  I  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Salens- 
anncav  looking  southward,  there  is  a  h.all,  tein,  and  practised  them  in  running  and 
from  which  a  winding  stair  leads  to  the  leajung.  On  some  occasions  he  gave 
first  floor.  From  this  h.all  you  pass  into  prizes  to  the  victors.  In  M’inter,  he 
the  salon,  the  reception-room,  the  sum-  proved  himself  a  first-rate  skater  on  the 
mer  s.alon,  the  billiard-room  and  library,  almost  annually  frozen  lower  lake.  He 
and  a  dining-room.  On  the  first  floor  we  might  frequently  be  seen  pushing  his 
enter  the  queen’s  bedroom,  which  has  mother  or  her  friends  in  a  sleigh  over  the 
only  two  windows  looking  north  and  ea.st,  ice.  In  summer,  swimming  was  a  great 
and  a  very  small  c.abinet  attached  to  it.  treat  to  him.  Awompanied  by  a  boat- 
The  queen’s  l>ed  stood  in  an  alcove.  In  man,  he  often  swam,  without  resting,  to 
addition,  there  are  a  small  s.alon  with  a  the  well-known  island  of  Keichenau,  and 
library,  two  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  at  times  enjoyed  this  pleasure  in  the  cold 
room  for  a  lady’s  maid  on  the  same  floor,  weather,  when  he  returned  from  shooting. 
The  second  story  contains  five  bedrooms.  Once  he  caused  his  cousins,  the  daugh- 
In  this  small  chateau  the  queen  resided  tei’s  of  the  (irand-Duchess  Stephanie  of 
till  her  de.ath.  As  in  Constance,  she  de-  Baden,  when  they  were  crossing  the 
voted  herself  in  her  new  asylum  to  her  Neckar  bridge  in  Mannheim,  no  slight 
favorite  amusements:  drawing,  music,  terror.  Unfortunately,  it  occured  to  one 
and  re:iding.  The  prince  continued  his  of  them  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  the 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  his  tutors,  courage  to  leaj»  into  the  river  at  this  s]»ot. 
But  he  did  not  neglect  corporeal  exer-  No  sooner  said  than  done;  he  swung 
"cises.  and  though  he  was  at  first  weak  himself  on  the  ]»arapet  and  lea|HMl  into 
and  delicate,  he  acquired  great  strength  the  stream.  He  returned  to  the  pala<*e 
and  agility  by  continued  training  and  ex-  with  dripjting  clothes,  and  laughing, 
ercise.  When  staying  with  the  Duke  of  though  it  was  a  cold  March  day. 
I.^uchtenl>erg  at  Miinich,  he  had  the  best  He  managed  a  boat  as  well  as  he  swam, 
opjtortunity  for  learning  the  art  of  riding.  When  no  breeze  rippled  the  smooth  sur- 
in  which  he  made  gre.at  progress.  After  face  of  the  lake  on  lovely  warm  summer 
dinner,  his  recreation  frequently  consisted  evenings,  he  would  invite  his  mother  and 
in  a  display  of  horsem.anship,  by  which  the  never-absent  guests  to  have  a  sail, 
he  CAused  'his  mother  great  plea.sure.  The  (jueeii  fre<piently  took  her  guitar 

Easily  and  gracefully  he  leape<i  off  and  with  her,  and  sang  as  merrily  as  if  no 

on  his  horse  while  it  was  going  at  gallop,  storms  had  ever  troubled  her  life.  But 
He  was  also  a  very  skilful  lancer.  Though  even  at  times  when  the  lake  was  agitated 
I  he  never  risked  his  neck,  he  was,  as  a  by  dangerous  waves,  the  ])rince  retained 

[  rider,  bold  and  steady.  The  distance  his  coolness.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he 

from  Arenenberg  to  Constance  was  at  sailed  with  a  friend  from  Ziirich  to  See- 
‘  least  five  miles,  but  he  regularly  did  it  in  felden,  and,  on  the  return,  the  boat  was 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  Andalusian  ,  driven  out  into  the  raging  lake  by  the 
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violent  wind,  lie  strujjgled  tor  two  long  j 
hours  in  «larkne8s  against  tl)e  waves,  and 
did  not  stop  until  he  resiched  once  more 
the  spot  from  which  he  had  set  out. 

The  prince  had  also  accpiired  great 
rea<liness  in  the  use  of  the  rapier,  lie 
probably  receive<i  his  first  lessons  from  a 
certain  artist  of  the  name  of  Burkart,  in 
liome,  who  is  at  present  residing  with 
Agassiz  at  Boston.  As  the  prince  made  | 
sti'Htegies  his  chief  study,  he  must  neces- 
sai’ily  know  how  to  use  weapons.  By 
constjint  practice  he  acquired  almost  per¬ 
fection  in  pistol  and  ride  practice.  He 
learned  it  on  the  shooting-gi'ound  at 
Ermatingen,  as  a  member  of  the  Thurgau 
Cantonal  Hide  Society,  to  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome  dag.  This  dag  he 
carried  once  himself  as  leader  of  the 
Thurgau  ridemeu  at  a  federal  shooting 
festival. 

It  would  be  an  eiTor  to  Bup(K>.se  that  a 
luxurious  and  extravagant  lite  was  led  at 
Arcnenberg.  The  queen  devoted  but 
very  little  time  to  dress  and  the  table. 
Hence  the  meals  were  so  modest,  that  she 
alone  drank  foreign  w’ine,  while  the 
prince  and  the  others  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  country  wine.  She  found 
greater  pleasure  in  cheeiful  and  clever 
conversation  in  w'hich  her  son,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  but  little  pait,  for  salon 
life  possessed  but  slight  attractions  for 
him.  He  would  sit  for  entire  evenings 
silent  and  absorbed  in  thought :  only  now 
and  then  throwing  a  word  into  the  con¬ 
versation.  If  the  latter  became  animated, 
he  never  made  any  long  speeches,  but 
expres.sed  his  opinion  in  sliort,  sharp  sen¬ 
tences. 

Not  the  slightest  hesitation  was  ever 
observed  in  his  language  or  manners ;  in 
his  answers  he  always  expressed  a  clear 
and  sharply-marked  idea.  If  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  on  his  uncle,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  whom  he  venerated  like 
a  god,  aud  if  it  appeared  that  any  one 
took  a  false  view’  of  any  of  his  sentiments 
or  actions,  the  prince  uttered  his  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  statement  sharply  and 
rapidly.  He  was  just  as  deiuded  aud  per¬ 
severing  in  his  attachments  aud  dislikes, 
and  never  made  foolish  remarka  Any¬ 
thing  he  had  once  determined  on  he  fol¬ 
lowed  up  quietly,  silently,  and  firmly,  aud 
for  tins  reason  his  mother  christened  him 
Le  LMtux  KniiU, 


He  had  but  little  feeling  for  art.  When 
the  musical  {>erformances  commenced  in 
the  salon,  he  would  pull  his  guests  by  the 
coat,  and  say,  “Let  us  go  out”  (to  lus 
house,  which  was  seperate  from  the  clia- 
teau.)  Similarly  the  belka  Icttren  afiected 
him  but  very  slightly.  When  Buchon  and 
others  tried  to  enchain  the  company  by 
some  poetiuil  recitation,  the  ])rince  Ijegan 
to  yawn.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  great 
interest  in  trade  questions,  especially  in 
mechanics.  It  was  his  delight  to  pon¬ 
der  over  experiments  and  improvements, 
especially  when  he  imagined  he  could 
apply  them  to  artillery. 

The  be.auties  of  nature  produced  no 
marked  impression  on  him,  aud  yet  it  is 
so  lovely  on  the  solitaiy  Arcnenberg  I 
From  the  terrace  behind  the  chateau 
there  is  an  exquisite  view’  of  a  silent, 
idyllic  landscape.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lies  the  calm  lake,  on  which  rises,  as  on 
a  floating  island,  the  old  and  once  so  cel¬ 
ebrated  Abbey  of  Ueichenau,  with  its 
most  iuterestiug  churches.  Opposite  to 
it,  on  the  mainland,  stands  solitary  and 
desolate  the  Chateau  of  Heyne,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of 
Constance,  which  once  saw  meri-y  days. 
At  no  great  distance  stands  the  old 
Allensbach  and  the  town  of  St.  liadolf, 
with  the  peninsula  of  Metnau,  said  for¬ 
merly  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
island  by  a  roadw'ay. 

To  the  west  and  north  of  liadolfzeli 
rise  from  the  plain  the  extinct  volcanos 
of  the  Hegau,  as  rich  in  natural  curiosi¬ 
ties  as  in  ruins,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
crown  these  peaks  as  stately  castles.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  is  Hohentwiel,  for¬ 
merly  the  abode  of  the  Alemannic  dukes, 
afterwards  a  monastery,  and  finally  a  W iir- 
temberg  foilalice,  dismantled  in  1800. 
Near  it  rises  gracefully  and  boldly  the 
ex-robber  eyrie  of  Hohenki-akeu,  wlille 
tLe  triple-peaked  Ilohenstofieln,  with  its 
tliree  ruined  castles,  commands  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Westw’ard,  the  forest-clad  Ichienen- 
berg  thrusts  itself,  like  a  mighty  wedge, 
betw’een  the  liadolfzeller  and  Bernanger 
lakes.  The  peninsula  upon  which  Ber- 
lingen  stands  closes  the  landscape  on  the 
;  west.  Several  tongues  of  land  jut  out 
into  the  placid  lake,  aud  the  village  of 
Mammerbach  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
a  sequestered  nook.  The  view  from  the 
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chiltcan  eastward  is  intercepted  by  for¬ 
ests.  A  pavilion  but  a  short  distance  from 
it,  however,  affords  a  most  extensive 
prospect  of  Constance  and  the  glistening 
lake,  and  beyond  these  of  the  Tyrolese 
and  Bavarian  Alps,  which  dissolve  in  the 
bluish  mist.  Here  the  queen  frequently 
drank  tea  on  fine  afternoons,  amused 
hersWf  with  music  or  singing,  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  select  band  stationed  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  wood. 

The  Arenenberg  family  were  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  surrounding  gen- 
tr}’,  and  the  higher  class  society  were 
visited  as  kindly  as  they  were  received. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  Amniann  family  at  Emiatingen,  with 
whom  the  chateau  w'as  very  intimate,  as 
the  sons  were  nearly  the  same  age  as  the 
prince.  At  the  [)resent  time,  Herr  Fred¬ 
erick  Ammann  is  steward  at  Arenenberg, 
and  keeps  u[)  a  regular  coirespoudence 
with  the  emperor. 

There  was  never  any  lack  of  visitors 
and  guests  at  the  hospitable  chateau. 
The  Dowager  Grand-Duchess  Stephanie 
of  Baden,  the  Princess  of  Sigmanngen, 
the  old  and  amiable  uncle,  the  Marquis 
de  Beauharnois,  their  relative,  Count 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  ex-aide-de-camp 
of  Napoleon  I.,  as  well  as  the  queen’s 
school  friends,  the  Duchess  of  llagusa 
and  the  widows  of  Marshals  Duroc  and 
Key,  were  constantly  at  Arenenberg,  and 
always  found  the  kindest  reception. 
Madame  Campan,  too,  in  whose  school 
the  queen  had  been  educated,  visited 
shortly  before  her  death  her  dear  foster- 
daughter,  who  had  proved  the  faithful 
protectress  of  her  desolate  old  age.  On 
festal  occasions  little  theatrical  j>erform- 
ances  were  got  up,  to  wdiich  the  queen’s 
neighbors  were  invited,  and  in  which  she 
herself,  with  harmless  merriment  and  en-  j 
tram,  performed  ]>arts  drawn  from  the  life  j 
of  the  j)eople.  One  of  Hortense’s  most  j 
valued  and  valuable  friends  was  the  no-  ! 
ble  Baron  Henry  von  Wessenberg,  who 
was  a  frequent  and  ever  welcome  guest 
at  the  chateau. 

As  Hortense,  even  in  exile,  never  for¬ 
got  fair  France,  she  was  familiar  with 
the  literary  productions  of  the  country. 
She  was'  esjjecially  attached  to  poetry. 
Hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  poets 
and  artists  always  found  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion.  Among  them,  the  most  remarka- 


'  ble  W’ere  Chateaubriand  and  Casimir  de 
la  Vigne.  The  latter,  a  thoroughly  in- 
dej)endent  man,  who  had  spumed  a  j)en- 
sion  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  at  the 
hands  of  the  liourbons,  sj>ent  a  summer 
I  at  Arenenberg,  and  took  thence  as  his 
wite  the  lady  in  w’aiting,  Mademoiselle 
Eliza  de  Courtin. 

As  the  winter  w’as  too  lonely  at  Ar- 
enenburg,  Hortense  for  several  years 
took  a  tri{»  to  Home,  on  which  her  son 
always  accompanied  her.  In  Florence, 
where  the  ex-King  of  Holland  had  Uiken 
up  his  residence,  a  week  or  a  fornight 
was  sj»ent,  and  Louis  w’as  then  enabled 
to  associate  with  his  brother.  On  one 
occasion  the  king  went  to  Marieiibad,  in 
Bohemia,  and  l..oui8  was  allowed  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  while  his  elder  brother 
remained,  in  the  mean  while,  at  Arenen¬ 
berg. 

Lp  to  this  time  the  NaiK)leonide8  had 
led  an  apparently  quiet  lile,  and  troubled 
themselves  but  little  about  the  outer 
world.  The  Bourbons  seemed  firmly  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  old  throne,  w’hich  foreign  bay¬ 
onets  had  won  for  them  again,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  revolution  of  July  hurled  them 
from  it,  as  they  never  could  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Paris  revolu¬ 
tion  enkindled  the  spark  of  lil)eity  in 
every  country.  In  Italy  a  republican  con¬ 
spiracy  was  Ibnned,  which  cjtme  to  an 
outbreak.  At  its  head  stood  the  two 
sons  of  Queen  Hortense.  The  under¬ 
taking  ended  unfortunately.  The  elder 
of  the  princes  died  in  Forli,  and  the 
younger  could  only  be  saved  by  the  re¬ 
solute  and  clever  behavior  of  his  mother, 
who  risked  everything  for  him.  She  de- 
I  8cribe<l  the  whole  afi’air  in  an  extremely 
interesting  little  w'ork,  bearing  the  title 
of  “  My  Travels  in  Italy,  b  ranee,  and 
England,  in  1831.”  From  this  moment 
mother  and  son  brooded  over  the  idea 
how  tlie  latter  could  rise  to  the  exalted 
station,  a  prosjiect  of  which  had  been 
afibrded  him  in  the  cradle.  Not  one  of 
the  old  Napoleonides  believed  so  firmly 
and  confidently  in  the  star  of  the  Emjie- 
ror  NajKileon,  and  the  mission  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  to  continue  his  work,  than  Hortense. 
It  was  her  deep  conviction,  and  the  most 
powerful  motive  of  her  exertions,  that  her 
son  had  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 
so  long  as  the  French  nation  had  not 
declared  that  the  Napoleon  family  had 
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forfeited  it.  For  this  rea.«on  she  urged 
her  sou  to  action,  with  the  words,  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  name  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  his  mission,  and  educate  him¬ 
self  for  it.  The  minds  of  both  were  oc- 
cu])ie<l  by  a  belief  in  a  great  future,  and 
the  plans  to  realize  it.  Hence  the  prince, 
despite  all  the  modesty  and  j»l<ainness  of 
his  l)ehavior,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  never  forgot  the  feeling  of  his  rank 
and  grandeur,  which  was  always  render¬ 
ed  jK.*rct*ptible  by  a  certain  gravity  and 
reserve. . 

Louis  had  entered  the  Swiss  artillery, 
studied  under  General  Dufour,  and  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  caj>tain.  As  su3h, 
he  published,  in  1833,  his  political  and 
military  reflections,  the  latter  part  of 
which  was  praised  by  connoisseurs.  Af¬ 
terwards  appeared  a  ]»ainpi)let,  “  Idees 
Xapoleoniennes,”  which  had  a  strong  re¬ 
publican  tinge.  lie  wisheil  to  be  talked 
about,  and  attract  the  world’s  attention 
to  his  j>erson,  and  so  he  tried  to  set  every 
lever  in  motion  and  employ  the  most 
varied  schemes  for  his  object. 

In  the  Italian  campaign  Louis  had 
fonned  the  acquaintance  of  several  gen¬ 
tlemen,  afterwaids  exiled,  the  chici 
among  them  being  the  well-bred  and  tal¬ 
ented  physician  Enrico  Conneau  of  Flor 
ence,  by  whose  assistance  he  aflerw^ards- 
oontrived  to  escape  from  the  fortress  of 
Ham  ;  other  friends  were  the  witty  and 
fiery  Count  Arese  and  Visconti.  At 
Home,  mother  and  son  formed  tlie  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Cottreau  the  artist,  who 
liveii  several  yeara  at  Arenenberg,  and 
practised  his  ait  there.  Tliey  were  join¬ 
ed  there  by  several  other  Frenchmen, 
among  M'hom  the  more  earnest  Persigny 
and  l)e  Querelles  and  Laity  were  the 
most  note-worthy.  They  stayed  fre¬ 
quently  and  for  a  lengthened  period  at 
Arenenlierg.  With  them  and  Colonel 
Charles  Pasquin,  who  married  the  queen’s 
reader.  Mademoiselle  Cochelet,  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  neighboring  chateau  of  Wolfs- 
lierg,  the  j)lan  for  the  bold  stroke  at  Stras- 
burg  was  discussed.  Prior  to  this  event, 
the  chateau  on  several  occasions  could 
not  contain  all  the  guests,  and  lodgings 
were  prepared  for  them  at  Ermatingen. 

Naturally  of  a  reserved  character,  the 
prince  did  not  betray,  either  by  word  or 
look,  the  thought  which  occupied  him 
waking  and  dreaming.  He  had  taken  the 


shooting  in  the  forests  of  the  Badois  par¬ 
ishes,  from  Wollmatingen  as  far  as  Mark- 
telfingen,  for  ten  years,  more  for  the  sake 
of  his  friends  than  himself.  Although  a 
very  fine  shot,  he  was  not  pa-ssionately 
attached  to  the  sport.  When  more  roe¬ 
buck  were  killed  than  could  be  used  in 
the  chateau,  he  would  never  consent  to 
sell  them,  but  gave  the  surplus  Vo  the 
poor  of  Allensbach,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  game  for  oncte.  One  day,  when 
his  shooting  companions  had  gone  to  their 
posts,  he  was  sitting  <lreamily,  and  lost  in 
thought,  under  a  tm*,  and  staring  at  the 
landscape.  Bailiff  Huttule,  of  Salenstein, 
a  man  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
came  up  and  8.iid,  “  Prince,  what  are 
you  thinking  of,  and  why  are  you  not 
shooting  1” 

The  prince  replied,  “  If  I  imagined  that 
my  caj)  knew  what  is  going  on  under  it, 

1  would  burn  it  on  the  spot.” 

F'or  some  time  the  prince  occupied 
himself  with  the  idea  of  inventing  rifled 
artillery.  F'or  this  purpose  he  had  can¬ 
non  cjjst  in  183()  at  the  Constance  bell- 
foundry,  and  had  steel  grooves  fitted  into 
them  by  one  Klein,  an  engineer.  One 
of  these  guns  proved  a  failure,  and  had 
to  be  destroyed  again.  This  was  twic^e 
attempted  in  vain  by  loading  with  dry 
sand,  which  was  obtained  from  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  Klein  attempted  it  in  a 
different  way,  by  means  of  a  tightly  fit¬ 
ting  screw.  The  attempt  at  bursting  was 
made  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  prince,  between  the  Kreuz- 
liTiger  and  Emmishofer  gates  of  Constance. 
It  succeeded  so  fully  that  the  pieces  flew 
in  all  directions,  even  as  far  as  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  created  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
citement.  In  the  first  moment  of  confu¬ 
sion,  the  prince  mounted  his  horae  and 
rode  at  full  gallop  into  the  Thurgau  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  did  not  return  until  the  afliiir 
had  been  settled,  which,  after  all,  was  not 
of  much  consequence,  as  the  police  had 
been  warned  belbrehand.  With  the  two 
other  guns  he  practised  firing  at  a  target, 
whic'n  was  put  up  on  Heichenau  island, 
facing  the  chateau,  and  he  haidly  ever 
missed  his  mark. 

'  How  far  Hortense  was  initiated  in  her 
son's  plans  to  expel  Louis  Philip^te  is 
unknown.  Probably  she  knew  more  .about 
them  than  people  believe ;  for  when  he 
left  her  under  the  pretext  of  joining  a 
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shooting-party  in  the  neighborhood  of 
liechiugen,  she  threw  her  anus  round  his 
neck,  presse<l  him  passionately  to  her 
heart,  and,  almost  unnoticed,  thrust  on 
his  finger  Uie  betrotlial  ring  of  Na])oleon 
and  Josephine,  which  she  regarded  as  a 
8i>ecies  of  Lilisinan  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  untbitunate  result  of  October  30, 
183G,  in  Strasburg,  is  well  know'u.  A 
special  brochure  appeared  about  it  in  the 
French  and  German  Jan guagts.  The  ves¬ 
sel  which  the  King  of  France  placed  at 
the  prince's  disposal  conveyed  him  to 
Kio  Janeiro.  From  here  he  wrote  to  his 
mother :  “  Two  months  ago  I  wished 
never  more  to  return  to  Switzerland.  If 
I  could  now  yield  to  my  feelings,  I  should 
have  no  other  desire  but  to  find  myself 
again  in  my  little  room,  and  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  country  where  1  might  have  been  so 
happy.” 

8till  he  did  not  remam  long  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  for  a  letter  from  his  dearly-beloved 
mother,  dated  April  3,  1837,  urged  him 
to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
Arenenberg.  She  was  suffering  from  a 
feaiiiil  disease  (cancer  in  tlie  wombX 
w’bich  she  had  long  kept  concealed.  She 
could  no  longer  hope  lor  a  cure,  and  her 
most  anxious  desire  was  to  see  her  son 
once  again.  The  prince  braved  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Louis  l*hilippe,  crossed  the 
ocean  again,  and  arrived  at  his  mother’s 
side  on  August  4,  1837.  She  w  as  waiting 
for  death  with  calm  cheerfulness  and  res¬ 
olute  courage,  as  she  entertained  the  most 
perfect  conviction  that  her  sou  was  born 
tor  au  exalted  position.  The  neai'er  death 
came  to  her,  the  more  amiable  she  gi’ew  : 
a  mere  fiower  was  sutiicient  to  delight 
her.  She  felt  intense  joy  when  her  son 
and  a  companion  carried  her  about  in  the  ^ 
open  ah'.  She  bade  a  most  affectionate  ' 
farewell  to  all  her  servants,  whom  she  j 
recommended  to  her  son.  When  the 
latter  letl  the  death-bed  after  the  last  in- 
tei'view  without  witnesses,  she  repeatedly 
cried  after  him,  “  Farewell,  Louis — fare¬ 
well  for  ever !”  She  held  the  hand  of  an 
old  priest  from  Ermatingen  until  she  ex¬ 
pired.  This  mournful  event  took  place 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  1837. 

Six  days  later,  at  nine  a.  m.  on  October  , 
11,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  queen 
were  performed  in  the  most  solemn  man-  . 
ner.  After  the  coflin,  accompanied  by  j 
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numerous  mourners,  had  been  carried  to 
the  church  at  Knnatingen,  and  a  mass 
had  been  performed  by  the  prelate  of 
Kreuzlingen,  it  was  carried  back  in  the 
same  solemn  manner  to  Arenenlierg, 
where  the  corpse  rested  till  iiennission 
arriveil  to  convey  it  to  Ituelle,  near  Par¬ 
is,  where  the  mother  of  the  queen,  the 
Empress  Josephine,  also  sleeps  the  eter¬ 
nal  sleep. 

The  deceased  had  made  her  will  on 
April  3,  1837,  and  appointed  Madiune 
Salvage  her  executrix.  On  account  of 
my  limited  space,  I  omit  the  various  leg¬ 
acies,  though  so  interesting  in  many  re- 
S})ect8,  and  merely  quote  a  few  princi]>ul 
passages  from  the  will :  “  I  leave  to  the 
government  of  the  canton  of  Thurg.-ui  a 
gold  pendule,  which,  in  accordance  with 
my  wish,  shall  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Landrath.  This  souvenir  may  leiuind 
them  of  the  noble  courage  with  which  a 
peaceful  hospitality  was  granted  me  in 
this  canton.  1  hoje  that  my  son  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  Monsieur  Vincent  Bousseau 
with  him.  His  devotion  and  his  disin¬ 
terestedness  are  priceless.  I  wish  him  to 
be  told  how  highly  1  value  him,  and  how 
much  I  wish  that  he  may  serve  my  son 
as  he  has  served  me.  My  husband  will, 
perhaps,  give  a  thought  to  my  memoirs, 
and  let  him  be  told  that  my  greatest  sor¬ 
row  was  that  1  could  not  make  him  hap¬ 
py.  I  have  no  politicjal  advice  to  offer 
my  sou  ;  1  know  that  he  is  aware  of  his 
position,  and  of  the  duties  his  name  im¬ 
poses  on  him.  1  forgive  all  the  princes 
with  whom  1  stood  in  friendly  relations 
for  the  levity  of  their  judgment  about  me. 
1  pardon  all  the  ministers  and  chargcis 
d’afi'aires  of  the  great  powers  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  reports  they  constantly  sent 
home  about  me.  A  few  Frenchmen,  to 
whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  use¬ 
ful,  1  forgive  the  calumnies  which  they 
heaped  upon  me,  in  order  to  pay  their 
debt  of  gratitude ;  I  pardon  those  who 
believed  these  calumnies  without  investi¬ 
gation,  and  1  hope  to  live  a  little  in  the 
memory  of  my  beloved  countrymen.  I 
thank  all  those  who  are  around  me,  my 
servants  included,  for  their  good  services, 
and  1  hope  that  they  will  not  forget  my 
memory.” 

The  prince  had  loved  his  mother  ten¬ 
derly  ;  but  his  sorrow  remained  silent  and 
repressed.  Everywhere,  admii'ation,  re- 
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»pect  and  love  had  followed  her ;  ahe !  of  the  eluiteaa  were  covered  with  fresh 
fornrted  in  Switaerland  the  niu‘leu.H  of  a  paper  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  and 
^eat  charitable  society,  and  probably  color  as  the  old.  If  we  now  pay  a  visit 
gained  less  through  her  connection  with  to  Arenenberg,  in  spite  of  much  that  is 
the  Napolconides  than  she  lost  by  it.  tine  to  lie  seen,  we  miss  the  most  inter- 
Ixniis  Napoleon  now  occupied  himself  esting  and  valuable  articles.  Thus,  for 
more  than  he  h,ad  formerly  done  w  ith  the  instance,  the  Gobelin  tapestry,  represent- 
pnblic  life  of  Switzerland,  though  he  de-  ing  the  Em|K*ror  Na|>oleon  I.  on  horso- 
cline<l  a  seat  in  the  grand  council,  <tc.  back,  with  some  grenadiers  offering  him 
lie  seemed  to  attach  value  to  his  right  of ,  a  dag,  one  of  the  most  successful  por- 
citizenship  in  Thurgau,  which  iiuluced  ,  traits  of  him,  has  been  removed,  and  is 
the  Swiss  authorities  to  take  a  lively  in- '  now  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  at  Paris, 
terest  in  him.  The  usually  so  crafty  and  In  the  same  way,  we  miss  the  splendid 
calculating  King  of  the  French  had  com-  ;  picture  of  Napoleon  on  the  liridge  of 
mitte<I  the  stupidity  of  demanding  the  '  Lodi,  by  Gix)8;  the  marble  bust  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  prince  from  Switzerland.  Empress  Josepliine,  by  Canova ;  the  busts 
Through  this  step  he  gave  him  an  enor- '  of  Queen  Ilortense  and  of  her  son  Napo- 
mous  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Napoleon-  i  Icon,  who  died  in  Italy  ;  of  Prince  Eu- 
ists  and  of  France,  attracted  attention  to  gene,  a  Mercury,  a  Venus  di’  Medici  in 
him,  and  made  him  a  political  martyr.  Carrara  marble ;  ail  of  which  have  been 
Like  one  man  Switzerland  rose  in  arms  i  sent  to  I’aris. 

for  the  defence  of  her  citizen,  and  it  look-  For  all  that,  a  visit  to  this  historic  spot 
ed  as  if  the  affair  must  be  settled  by  vio-  is  well  worth  the  time  ex|^>ended  on  it  In 
lence,  when  suddenly  the  j)rince  gave  it  the  hall  we  are  welcomed  by  six  portraits 
an  entirely  different  turn.  On  the  idler-  of  Egyptian  sheiks,  who  paid  visits  to 
noon  of  September  21,  1837,  he  person-  the  Emi)eror  Naj)oleon  I.  In  the  recep- 
ally  intbrmed  Landammann  Anderwert,  tion  room  we  see  the  full-length  portrait 
president  of  the  lesser  council,  of  his  res-  of  Queen  Ilortense  by  Cottreau,  who  lived 
olution  not  to  force  Switzerland  into  the  many  years  at  Arenenberg,  taken  in  a 
necessity  of  waging  war  for  him,  though  most  j»eculiar  light — moon  and  lamp 
at  the  same  time  he  oflered  his  most  cor-  light  mingled.  On  the  opposite  wall 
dial  thanks  for  the  protection  granted  hangs  a  portrait  of  the  prince  by  the  same 
him.  artist,  leading  his  Andalusian  barb  through 

On  the  afternoon  of  Octol>er  14,  the  the  snow  to  the  chateau;  and  on  the  1*0- 
prince,  accompanied  to  the  gates  by  eigh-  .  rnaining  walls  the  portraits  of  Joseph 
teen  equi{)age8,  arrived  in  Constance,  and  Bonaparte,  of  Eugene  Beauharnois  and 
left,  again  at  live  p  M.,  with  post  horses,  three  of  his  children,  as  well  as  likenesses 
His  friend  Girelle  sat  alone  with  him  in  of  Hortense’s 'two  youngest  children.  In 
his  traveling  carriage  :  in  another  fol-  the  library  are  full-length  portraits  of  the 
lowed  his  physician,  Conneau,  and  his  val-  Empress  Josephine,  of  General  Beauhar- 
et,  Charles  Thelin.  As  he  entered  the  nois,  ol  Count  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  of 
carriage,  the  assembled  crowd  displayed  ^  Murat,  «&c. 

a  gloomy  silence  through  sympathy  for  '  A  winding  staircase  leads  to  the  queen’s 
bis  fate,  and  the  pain  at  losing  so  valuable  death-bed  room  on  the  tirst  floor,  which 
a  neighbor  was  unmistakably  expressed,  has  been  already  described.  Admission 
The  prince  proceeded  to  England  by  the  to  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  card  pro- 
lihine.  cured  from  the  administrator,  who  ru.side8 

The  now  deserted  Arenenberg  remain-  ^  at  Tiigerweilen.  The  walls  are  covered 
eduntilMay,  1863,  in  the possessionof  the  j  with  damask  paper,  white  flow'ers  on  a 
prince,  but  was  sold  in  that  year,  with  the  |  yellow  ground.  The  furniture,  consist- 
turniture,  tarms,  and  woods,  to  a  Herr  ingoftwocommodeswith  gilt  ornaments, 
Keller  from  Saxony.  In  1866  the  era-  and  a  large  bouquet  painted  on  porcelain, 
peror  bought  it  back  again,  with  the  ex-  arouses  a  melancholy  feeling  in  the  visi- 
ception  ot  the  forest,  w  hich  Herr  Keller  tor,  as  the  pair  once  belonged  to  the  un¬ 
retained.  The  farm-house,  which  was  al-  fortunate  consort  of  Louis  XVI.  A  Pray- 
most  tumbling  down,  was  restored  pre-  .  ing  \V oman,  by  Mademoiselle  Marie  El- 
cisely  on  the  same  design,  and  the  walls  { lenrieder  of  Constance,  and  a  picture 
Nsw  8iuuBt — Vol.  11.,  No.  3.  22 
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representing  the  present  Emperor  Napo-  balladines  to  win  their  bread  with  ;  but 
leon  and  hia  elder  brother  ae  cherubim,  the  exercises  that  I  would  have  you  to 
complete  the  decoration  of  the  little  room.  '  use,  although  but  moderately,  not  making 
The  bed,  standing  in  an  alcove,  is  the  one  a  craft  of  them,  are  running,  leaping, 
in  which  the  queen  died.  In  the  adjoin-  wrestling,  fencing,  dancing,  and  playing 
ing  cabinet  we  gaze  on  the  portrait  of  the  at  the  caitch,  or  tennise,  archerie,  polk 
Empress  Josephine  looking  out  upon  a  malle,  and  such-like  other  fair  and  pleas- 
magnificent  landscape,  and  a  portrait  of  ant  field  games.”  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  amiable  Madame  de  Broe,  painted  by  almost  the  earliest  diite  at  which  the  game 
Hortense  herself  This  lady  perished  in  was  played  in  England;  for  in  1598,  just 
the  sight  of  the  queen  on  June  10, 1813,  five  years  before  James  I.  a.scended  the 
when  they  were  visiting  the  waterfall  of  throne.  Sir  Robert  Dallington,  in  his 
Gresy,  in  Savoy,  where  she  slipped  in  and  book  “  A  Method  for  Travel,”  writes  : 
was  drowned.  “  Among  all  the  exercises  of  France,  I 

The  emperor  had  an  alabaster  monu-  prefer  none  before  the  paille  niaille,  both 
ment  of  his  mother  placed  in  the  chiq>el  because  it  is  gentlemanlike  sftort,  not 
of  Arenenberg,  which  was  sculptured  by  violent,  and  yields  good  occasion  and 
Baitolini  of  Florence  in  1845.  Hortense  opportunity  of  discourse,  as  they  walk 
is  represented  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  from  the  one  mark  to  the  other.  I  niar- 
her  hands  folded  in  prayer.  The  chapel,  vel,  among  many  more  apish  and  foolish 
small  though  it  is,  arouses  a  feeling  of  toys  which  we  have  brought  out  of 
devotion  and  elevation  of  mind,  blended,  France,  that  we  have  not  brought  this 
however,  with  a  certain  gentle  melan-  sport  also  into  England.”  The  game, 
choly,  which,  indeed,  floats  round  tbe  however,  was  not  generally  played  until 
entire  building.  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  as  in  a  little 

work,  “  The  French  Garden  for  English 

— - - - - - I  Ladies’,  published  in  1G21,  occurs  the 

following  passage  :  '•*  A  paille  maille  is  a 
London  socictjr.  wooden  hammer  set  to  the  end  of  a  long 

A  HISTORY  OF  CKOQUfeT  8top|)e,  to  strike  about  with,  at  which 

game  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  France 
Pall  Mali.,  the  head-quarters  of  the  doe  play  much.” 
club  world,  a  spacious  thoroughfare  be-  In  1G70,  however,  the  game  was  well 
tween  St  Janie's  Street  and  the  Hay-  known.  In  the  edition  for  that  year  of 
market,  derives  its  name  from  the  game  Blount’s  “  Glossographia”  we  are  told 
offtatlle  mailU,  which  was  introduc^  iu-  that  “  paille  maille  is  a  game  wherein  a 
to  England  from  France  in  the  reign  of  round  bowle,  is  with  a  mallet  struck 
James  I.  That  this  game  was  known  through  a  high  arch  of  iron  (standing  at 
and  played  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  either  end  of  the  alley),  which  he  that  can 
the  modem  Solomon,  is  evident  from  the  do  at  the  fewest  blows,  or  at  the  number 
fact,  that  in  the  third  book  of  that  remar-  agreed  on,  wins.”  This  game  was  here- 
kable  treatise,  entitled  BA^IAIKON  tofore  played  in  the  long  alley  near  St. 
.JOPOA’,”  which  the  king  wrote  to  the  James’s,  and  vulgarly  called  Pell  Mell. 
heir-apjiarent,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Mall,  which  at  present  exists  in  St. 
as  a  set  of  rules  for  his  nurture  and  James's  Park,  was  arranged  by  Charles 
conduct,  it  is  recommended  in  the  follow-  i  II.  ;  but  the  Mall,  on  which  now  stands 
ing  manner:  “Certainly,”  says  the  king,  the  street  above  mentioned,  was  used  as 
“  bodily  exercises  and  games  are  very  a  ground  for  this  wiort  as  early  as  the 
commendable,  as  well  for  bannishing  of  reign  of  James  I.  The  Apple-tree  Yard 
idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vice,  as  for  ^  — St  James’s  Square  of  the  present  day 
making  the  body  able  and  durable  for  ’  — was  then  a  piece  of  pastime  ground 
travell,  which  is  very  necessary  for  a  king.  |  known  as  Pell  Mell  Close,  and  evidently 
But  from  this  court  I  debarre  all  rough  derived  its  name  from  the  locality  where 
and  violent  exercises ;  as  the  foote-ball,  '  the  game  was  played.  That  the  game 
.meeter  for  lamdng  than  making  able  Uie  !  was  very  popular  during  the  reign  of  the 
uses  thereof ;  as  hkewise  such  tumbling  Merry  Monarch  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
trickes  as  only  serve  for  comcedians  and  '  the  king  is  often  described  as  excelling  at 
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j»all  mall,  and  evidently  was  a  zealous 
player.  The  poet  Waller,  in  his  poem, 

“  James’s  Parke,  as  lately  improved 
by  his  Majesty,”  witnesses  to  this  fact  in 
the  following  lines : 

“  Here  •  wel1-jK>]ished  mall  (rf'^es  n*  the  .joy 
Tu  t«e  our  prince  hie  matchlees  force  employ, 

11  in  manly  poeture  and  hie  graceful  mien, 

Vigor  and  youth  in  all  hw  iiienibers  aeeui : 

Ko  sooner  has  he  totiched  the  flying  ball, 

But  ’tie  already  more  than  half  them  all : 

And  auch  a  fury  trom  hie  arm  tiaa  got, 

Ae  from  a  eniokiug  culverin  'twere  shut.” 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.,  was  also  a  good  player,  as,  in  fact, 
were  most  of  the  courtiers ;  for  Pepys 
records  in  his  diary  for  April  ‘2d,  1661  : 
“To  St  James’s  Park,  wheie  I  satv  the 
Duke  of  York  playing  at  j>ell  mell,  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  saw  the  sport  in  this 
country.”  Taking  W aller’s  poems  as  an 
authority,  many  w'riters  state  that  Charles 
II.  introduced  the  game  into  this  country, 
whereas  we  know’  it  was  occasionally 
played  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  we 
have  already  recorded.  Prince  Henry, 
however,  played  on  the  ground  now  oc- 
ou]»ied  by  the  street,  Pall  Mall,  w’hieh  was 
then  merely  a  walk  made  for  the  pur|>08e, 
and  lined  with  ti-ees.  In  Charles  I.’s 
reign,  however,  the  game  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  Jis  during  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  the  alley,  or  avenue,  had  al-  i 
ready  begun  to  be  converted  into  a  street, 
and  therefore  Charles  II.  w'as  compelled 
to  arrange  the  avenue  in  St.  James’s  ' 
Park,  now  known  as  the  Mall,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  game,  and  also  to  appoint  ‘ 
men  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Our  gos¬ 
sip,  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  diary  for  15th 
of  May,  1663,  informs  us  how  this  was 
managed.  He  writes :  “  I  walked  in  the 
Parke  discoursing  with  the  keejier  of  the 
Pell  Mell,  who  was  sweeping  of  it,  who 
told  me  of  what  the  earth  is  mixed  that 
do  floor  the  Mall,  and  that  over  all  there 
is  cockle  sheila  powdered,  and  spread  to 
keep  it  fast,  which,  how’ever,  in  dry  weath¬ 
er,  turns  to  dust  and  deads  the  ball.” 
The  Mall,  too,  was  rolled  regularly,  and 
kept  in  beautiful  condition  wdth  the  great¬ 
est  care,  and  was  according  to  a  contem¬ 
porary  author,*  “  of  a  reiiaonable  good 
length,  straight  and  even,  and  if  one  had 
a  paille  maille,  it  were  good  to  play  in 
the  alley.” 


•  Hares’  “French  Garden  for  Bnglish  Ladies.” 


Authorities  differ  considerably  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  of  this  regal 
astime.  In  an  old  book  of  French  sports, 
owever,  the  following  account  of  the 
game  is  given  :  “  This  game  .which  is 
said  to  have  been  played  by  the  Gauls, 
our  ancestors,  wa.s  so  generally  played  in 
former  years,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  promenades  adjoining  many  of  our 
towns  consisted  of  a  long  avenue,  termed 
the  mail,  because  it  was  set  apart  for  the 
feu  de  utail.  In  the  game  the  players 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  Mall,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  strike  the  ball  by  hitting  it 
with  the  mallet,  through  a  ring  wWch 
was  sus]>ended  at  a  certain  distance  from 
them.  Whoever  first  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  won  the  game.”  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  imagined  that  the  dissolute  gal¬ 
lants  at  Charles  I  I.’s  court  were  not  very 
energetic  or  persevering  in  a  game  which 
requiretl  so  much  exertion  as  pall  m.all. 
Mr.  Pepys,  however,  tells  us  that  the  con¬ 
tests  were  often  so  keen,  that  people 
sometimes  stripped  to  their  shirts.  On 
the  demise  of  the  king,  the  game  died 
out  in  England  almost  entirely,  although 
it  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  and 
lives  there  to  this  present  day.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  all  traces  of 
this  pastime  soon  became  lost  in  this 
country,  until  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a  game  sprang  up  in  Ireland, 
known  as  crokey,  in  which  the  operation 
of  cracking  the  balls  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  feature  of  the  game,  since  the  hoops 
were  almost  left  to  themselves,  and  the 
cracking  was  considered  of  most  impor¬ 
tance.  The  game  soon  found  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  was  encouraged  by  ladies, 
who  took  part  in  it.  It  is  evident  that 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  whatever 
manly  accomplishments  Nell  Gwynn  and 
her  companions  possessed,  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  game  of  paille  maille  was  not 
among  them.  From  crokey  to  croquH 
— the  latter  a  Gallic  imitative  manner  of 
[  spelling  the  former — the  transition  is 
easy ;  and  although  the  orthography  of 
I  the  title  of  the  game  and  the  French  word 
for  gingerbread  are  identical,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  synonymous 
in  their  meanings.  That  there  are  quite 
enough  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  games  of  croquAt  and  |»all  mall,  to 
justify  our  opinion  that  the  ground- work 
of  croquet  is  the  older  game,  which  we 
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liave  already  stated  is  so  ancient  that, 
according  to  a  French  writer,  it  was 
played  by  the  Glauls,  is  evident,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  all.  In  some  particulars,  of 
course,  the  games  differ  greatly  as  time 
has  worked  its  innovations  ;  but  the  mal¬ 
lets,  and  the  shape  of  tlte  balls,  in  name 
and  form  are  identical.  Indeed,  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  tlie  mallet  of  pall 
mall  and  the  mallet  of  croquet,  is  too 
complete  to  be  doubted.  There  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum  a  pair  of  mallets 
used  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  John  Timbs,  were  found 
in  1854,  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  B. 
L.  V’'ulliamy,  No.  US,  Pall  Mall,  in  a  box. 
This  (‘ontained  four  jtairs  of  the  mailes, 
or  mallets,  and  one  ball,  such  as  were 
formerly  useti  for  playing  the  game  of 
pall  mall  in  the  Mall  of'  St  James's  Park. 
Each  made  was  four  feet  long,  and  made 
of  lance- wood;  the  head  slightly  curved, 
measuring  outwardly  5^  inches,  the  in¬ 
ner  curve  being  4^  inches.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  maile  ends  was  2^  inches,  each 
shod  with  a  thin  iron  hoop.  The  handle, 
which  was  very  elastic,  was  bound  with 
white  leather  to  the  breadth  of  two  hands, 
and  terminated  with  a  collar  of  jagged  ! 
leather.  The  ball  was  of  box-wood,  2^  ] 
inches  in  diameter. 

That  the  game  of  croquet  nas  during  | 
the  last  few  years  become  very  popular,  j 
is  simply  a  fact  A  short  time  siuc.e  but 
very  few  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
game ;  and  now,  not  only  everybody 
seems  aware  of  its  existence,  but  almost  I 
every  {terson  can  play  at  it  and,  what  is  i 
more  to  the  point  finds  very  much  en-  1 
joymentin  the  sport.  The  next  question,  , 
therefore,  to  be  considered  is,  what  are  ' 
the  chief  causes  of  the  great  popularity  i 
that  this  game  has  achieved  in  so  short ! 
a  time  t  Cynical  old  bachelors  and  my- 1 
sogynists  aver  that  the  reason  why  men  ^ 
like  the  game,  is,  because  in  it  girls  show  | 
their  ankles ;  and  that  the  reason  why 
women  like  it  is,  because  it  fostera  their  | 
conceit  by  allowing  them  to  prove  their 
equality  with  “  the  lords  of  the  creation.”  ! 
This  is  the  style  of  argument  usually  I 
adopted  by  people  who  know  little  or ' 
nothing  about  this  sport.  The  prevalent  ^ 
idea  with  regard  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  j 
such  people,  is  that  people  play  at  it  | 
merely  for  the  sake  of  flirtation,  and  that  | 
the  process  of  knocking  the  balls  about  i 


is  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  One 
of  the  late  Mr.  Leech’s  pictures  in 
‘‘  Punch”  stands  recorded  as  a  proof  of 
this.  The  scene  represents  a  croquet  j)ar- 
ty,  in  which  six  young  ladies,  armed 
with  mallets,  stand  disconsolate,  and  de¬ 
clare  it’s  no  use  playing  if  Captain  Fair- 
play  and  Blanche  go  on  in  that  absurd 
manner.  The  aforesaid  couple  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mysteries  of  a  deep  flirta¬ 
tion  at  one  end  of  the  ground.  Now  in 
a  game  of  croquet,  jdayed  by  energetic 
people,  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
imix>ssible,  as  each  player  w'ould  not  only 
keep  a  watch  on  his  ball,  but  would  alst) 
pay  attention  to  the  ]>rogress  of  the  game, 
and  be  unable  to  participate  in  a  dialogue 
for  even  two  or  tlwee  minutes.  For,  al¬ 
though  the  sul)scriber  wouUl  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  the  |>artioipation  of  ladies 
in  the  s|)ort  adds  an  indescribable  charm 
to  croipict,  yet  it  is  innnifestly  absurd  to 
say  that  their  presence  is  the  main  at¬ 
traction.  Grood  players  of  either  sex  tarn 
find  enjoyment  in  the  game,  whether  it 
is  played  solely  by  gentlemen  or  solely 
by  ladies  ;  and  most  men  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  prefer  playing  entirely  with  people 
of  their  own  sex,  rather  than  have  the 
interest  of  the  game  spoiled  by  a  lady 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  alxiut  the 
rules.  The  real  cjiuse  of  the  great  inter¬ 
est  people,  who  know  how  to  play,  take 
in  the  game,  is  the  pleasant  excitement 
and  sustiiined  pleasure  it  produces — a 
feeling  equally  prevalent  in,  and  equally 
enjoyable  by  either  ladies  or  gentlemen. 
The  fact  that  the  game  is  never  lost  till 
it  is  won,  and  that  as  long  as  two  play¬ 
ers  are  at  work  the  interest  is  sustaine<i, 
as  well  as  the  fresh  <;ombinations  each 
stroke  produces,  artt  in  themselves  sufli- 
cient  to  make  croquet  i>o}>ular.  Besides, 
there  is  no  otlier  game  in  which  la^lies 
and  gentlemen  can  amuse  themselves. 
iSome  people  may  mention  archery ;  but 
that  sport  means  a  large  fortune  and  a 
large  field.  No  toxophilite  can  shoot  on 
a  lawn,  or  purchase  pleasure  for  eight 
people,  as  at  croquet,  for  a  trifling  sum. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  a  budding  archer  shooting 
somebody  or  himself ;  and  remember  the 
vast  disparity  between  the  expense  and 
danger  of  the  two  games.  One  can 
then  easily  account  for  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  one,  and  the  corres- 
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]»onding  decrease  in  popular  favor  of  the 
other. 


I 


It  is  naturally  with  a  feeling  of  pleas¬ 
ure  that  we  watch  the  rajiidly-spreading 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  croqufH.; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  at 


present  the  game  seems  to  stand  a  chance  i 
of  being  destroyed  by  its  innumerable  I 
devotees.  When  the  game  was  re-chris- ! 
tene<l  croqut‘-t,  the  toymaker,  whose  spec-  j 
ulative  genius  induced  him  to  make  the  l 
game  and  print  a  short  set  of  concise 
rules  furnished  to  him,  quietly  introduced  ■ 
it  as  a  nice  out-door  amusement  It 
therefore  soon  became  known  among 
aristocratic  circles,  and  as  it  was  a  nov¬ 
elty,  and  seiwed  as  a  pastime,  it  was  at ! 
once  taken  up.  Rapidly  it  then  spread,  i 
until  the  demand  for  it  became  great ! 
enough  to  induce  the  lawmaker  to  man-  ! 
ufacture  croquet  sets  sufficiently  cheap  to  j 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  most  classes;  | 
and  now  rose  other  law'givers  whose 
knowledge  of  the  game  induced  them  to  | 
tramj)le  ujK)n  the  authorized  laws,  and  i 
make  fresh  niles  to  suit  their  own  con- 1 
venienoe.  Towards  the  end  of  1863,  j 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  published  a  most  extraor-  j 
dinary  manual  of  croqm't,  containing  129  ! 
rules  and  60  notes.  The  number  of 
these  rules,  however,  was  not  the  chief 
obstacle.  The  fundament.al  propositions 
of  the  author  on  this  8ul>ject  were  so  en-  ' 
tirely  opposed,  in  the  main,  to  the  mod- ' 
est  card  of  rules  issued  Viy  the  toymaker, ' 
that  it  l)ecame  impossible  for  a  follower 
of  Mayne  Rei<l  to  play  with  a  follower  of 
Jaques;  and  hence  bickerings  and  dis¬ 
putes  was  the  result,  and  the  game  be¬ 
gan  to  l)e  con-sidered  as  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  and  not  quite  so  nice  as  when  one 
code  only  of  rules  existed. 

In  Captain  Reid's  manual  he  sedulous¬ 
ly  abused  the  croquet  sets  issued  by  Mr. 
Jacjues,  and  recommended  those  made 
by  another  manufacturer,  who,  encour- 
age«l  by  the  success  of  the  game,  had 
copied  the  implements  as  closely  as  he 
could  without  infringing  the  copyright 
law.  This  naturally  had  some  effect 
u|K)n  the  sale  of  the  games  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  following  8j)ring  Mr.  Jaques 
deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  a  handlM>ok, 
which  not  only  differed  from  the  captain's 
rules,  but  also  contradicted  those  on  the 


this  time,  too,  Mr.  Routledge,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  considered  that  a  croquet  manual 
w'ould  be  a  popular  addition  to  his  series 
of  8ix{>enny  handbooks,  and  also  issued 
a  set  of  croquet  rules,  which  differed  in 
many  im}>ortant  ])oints  from  both  the 
other  two.  And  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  croquAt  anarchy  reigned  supreme. 
Not  content  with  three  different  c^es  of 
laws,  other  writers  published  books  of 
laws,  and  players  invented  sets  of  rules 
to  suit  their  own  j)eculiar  cliques.  Thus 
in  lawn  parties  last  summer  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  strangers  to  play  togeth¬ 
er;  and  so  far  did  this  independent  sys¬ 
tem  of  croquAt  regulation  extend,  that  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  in  no  two  places 
was  the  game  played  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Cheating,  it  has  always  been 
allowed,  is  the  prerogative  of  ladies  who 
play  croquAt ;  but  now  any  j)er8on  can 
defend  any  position  in  the  game  ob¬ 
tained  unwirly  by  (quoting  some  rule  of 
the  printed  authorities.  Not  only,  how’- 
ever,  were  the  rules  tam|)ered  with,  but 
innovations  on  the  implements  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  One  nobleman 
had  leather  buffers  placed  at  the  heads 
of  the  mallet ;  another  altered  the  shape 
of  the  hoops ;  another  the  color  of  the 
balls;  and  another,  thinking  it  deroga¬ 
tory  to  his  dignity  to  be  fettered  with 
rules,  had  an  entirely  new  set  drawn  up 
for  his  own  especial  use,  and  intrusted 
the  literary  task  to  a  lady,  who  evidently 
had  carried  cheating  in  actual  play  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  was  compelled 
to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  proceeding 
in  her  book,  for  she  copied  the  best  part 
of  Captain  lieid's  eccentric  handbook, 
and  then  produced  her  Treatise  as  the 
rules  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  profes¬ 
sional  author,  however,  soon  instructed 
the  amateur  in  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
of  copyright,  in  return  for  which  lessons 
the  noble  pupil  paid  the  small  sum  of 
£100.,  with  a  few  trifling  costs.  We 
merely  mention  this  circumstance  to 
show  in  what  a  dangerous  state  the  king¬ 
dom  of  cn*quAt  is  in  at  the  present  time. 
Nobody  at  present  seems  satisfied  with 
any  rules  at  all.  If  A  likes  one  of  Jaque’s 
rules,  he  thinks  that  on  other  |>oints 
Routledge’s  are  better  ;  and  if  B  does 
approve  of  Mayne  Reid’s  rendering  of 
the  cro(}uAt  itself,  be  thinks  that  in  all 


card  previously  issued  by  himself  About  |  other  respects  that  author  is  wrong.  In 
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fikjt,  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  state  of  people’s 
minds  on  the  subject,  none  of  the  hand¬ 
books  are  of  any  use  at  all,  and  ooiise- 1 
quently  none  of  the  rules  need  be  adopt- 
^  by  any  one  anywhere. 

Wei-e  we  to  quote  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  writers  of  the  handbooks 
differ,  we  should  require  even  more  space 
than  the  indulgent  Editor  of  London 
Society  is  willing  to  accord  to  us.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  on  which  so  much  , 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  aroused, 
and  about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
that  we  take  this  opjioitunity  of  endeav-  ' 
oring  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  indulge  in  the  pursuit  of 
croquet  The  point  we  allude  to  is  one 
which  has  derived  its  name  from  the  title 
of  the  game  itself;  to  wit,  The  Croqu«**t 
This  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  of  each  author,  and  has,  [lerhaps, 
caused  more  contention  than  any  other 
feature  of  the  game. 

The  croquet  is,  as  most  know,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  theoretically  an  accessory  to 
the  game,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
fundamental  basis.  It  is  instituted  to 
impede  or  assist  the  progress  of  the  play¬ 
ers  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the  progress  itself, 
as  nothing  can  be  done  without  its  assist¬ 
ance.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  un¬ 
der  w'hat  circumstances  a  player  is  priv¬ 
ileged  to  practice  tlie  croquet.  The 
bacrkbone  of  the  discussions  is  how  the 
croquet  is  to  be  practiced.  W e  will  see 
what  the  lawgivers  say  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  Jaques  has : 

“  The  croquet  is  done  as  follows :  The 
player  lays  his  own  ball  against  the  otht  r, 
so  that  it  touches  it.  He  then  places  his 
foot  on  his  own  ball,  whicti  he  strikes 
with  the  mallet.  This  will  drive  the  ball 
with  any  strength,  and  in  any  direction 
Ite  pleases.  In  croquetting  a  ball  away, 
a  fklayer  will  hold  his  foot  firmly  on  his 
own  ball.  In  making  a  splitting,  or  fol¬ 
lowing  stroke,  the  foot  is  usually  held 
lightly  on  one’s  own  ball ;  but  it  is  not  ob¬ 
ligatory  to  put  the  foot  on  at  all.  This 
is  entirely  at  the  option  of  tl»e  |)layer. 
He  is  said  “  to  take  a  stroke  oflf”  when 
be  places  his  own  ball  to  touch  the  cro- 
quetted  ball  very  liglitly,  so  as  to  leave 
it  when  croquetted  in  nearly  the  same 
position ;  but  in  doing  this  the  croquetted 
l«ll  must  be  perceptibly  moved.” 


Captain  Reid  writes : 

“  A  ball  having  made  roquet  on  an¬ 
other,  is  taken  up  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  ball  in  which  it  has  roqued. 
The  player  sets  foot  on  the  former,  presses 
firmly  so  as  to  hold  it  in  place,  and  with  a 
blow  of  the  mallet  drives  the  roqued  ball 
in  whatever  direction  may  be  desired. 
A  ball  having  made  roquet,  is  taken 
up,  placed  contiguous  to  the  roqueil  ball, 
and  without  being  held  under  the  foot, 
is  struck  by  the  mallet,  and  driver,  as 
also  the  roqued  ball,  in  the  direction  de¬ 
sired.” 

In  reading  the  opinions  of  the  tw’o  au¬ 
thors  just  quoted,  one  can  not  avoid  the 
reflection  that  their  directions  would  have 
produwd  a  better  efl’ect  if  they  had  l>een 
somewhat  briefer  and  not  quite  so  dis¬ 
cursive.  The  third  lawgiver,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
mund  Routledge,  can  not  be  accused  of 
either  of  these  faults  in  the  tbllowing 
rule : 

In  croquing  the  ball,  the  player  nmst 
keep  his  foot  firmly  upon  his  own  bull, 
and  if  the  stroke  move  it,  the  hall  must 
after  wards  he  brought  hack  to  the  jiosi- 
tion  it  occupied  l)efore  it  was  struck.” 

From  these  quotations  it  W’ill  be  seen 
tlnit  the  first  two  writers  are  in  favor  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  the  loo.se 
or  slipping  croquet,  and  that  Mr.  Rout- 
ledge  pins  his  faith  U|>on  the  tight  cro¬ 
quet.  Before  our  readers  piiss  too  severe 
an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion — for  it  is  the  rules  al)outthe  cro¬ 
quet  that  have  caused  almost  all  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  exists  in  the  croquet  world — 
it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  rules  origi¬ 
nally  issued  by  Mr.  Jaques  were  in  favor 
of  the  tigljt  croquet,  and  that  on  no  ac¬ 
count  was  the  ball  of  the  cro<jueur  to  he 
moved  when  he  performed  tlw  cro<juet 
Captain  Reid,  the  cause  of  Ute  anarchy 
in  the  kingdom  of  croquH,  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  new  mode  of  playing, 
which  was  half  assented  to  by  Mr.  Jaques 
in  his  book  at  the  request  of  some  cro- 
qu''-t  players.  Since,  how'evcr,  the  only 
way  to  render  this  game  popular  is  to 
preserve  its  simplicity,  and  as  the  loose 
crtxpsH  is  the  cause  of  endU'ss  complicji- 
tions  and  consequent  disturbances,  we  t»n 
not  hut  agree  with  the  plain  dictum  en- 
foroetl  by  Mr.  Routledge,  which  experi¬ 
ence  h:u<  j>rove«l  to  be  the  most  practica- 
1  hie.  We  have  merely  quoted  tliese  dif- 
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ferent  readings  of  one  rule  to  show  how  ' 
entirely  the  opinions  of  the  lawgivers  | 
differ  on  this  subject,  and  consequently 
how  impracticable  a  good  game  of  cro¬ 
quet  is  at  the  present  time.  Few  of 
our  readers  who  enjoy  tlie  past  time 
tliink  in  what  a  datigerous  state  their 
favorite  now  is,  and  how  soon  it  may  be 
in  a  moiibund  condition.  If  croquet  is 
to  remain  popular,  vigorous  steps  must  i 
be  taken  at  once  to  restore  it  to  its  pris- , 
tine  health  and  vigor.  To  this  end  we 
would  suggest  some  ardent  croquet  play-  ^ 
er,  who  has  plenty  of  spare  time,  should 
endeavor  to  raise  a  croqutH  parliament,  in 
which  the  writers  on  croquet,  as  well  as 
the  chief  players  froni  all  parts  of  Eng-  i 
land,  should  have  seats.  The  rules  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  their  merits,  as  they 
now  stand,  firmly  discussed.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  must  be  at  lilxjrty  to  exj>ress  his 
0}>inion,  and  the  majority  should  decide 
the  laws  u|>on  this  subject  These  rules 
could  then  be  published,  and  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  were  carried  out  projierly  the  croqm't 
parliament  would  occupy  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  its  owu  kingdom  as  the  Maiyle- 
bone  Club  does  in  the  cricket  world. 
Mr.  lioutledge  has  already  stated  in  the 
tiie  Field"  that  he  will  publish  in  his 
handbook  the  law's  of  such  a  committee, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Jaques  will  be  j 
glad  enough  to  follow  the  same  example. 
Then,  with  only  one  set  of  organized 
laws,  the  iuHueuce  of  croquet  would  , 
spread  and  find  increasing  popularity 
every  day,  until  it  would  occupy  the  sjiiue 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  latlies  as 
cricket  now  does  on  the  minds  of  gentle¬ 
men.  The  consequent  increased  famili-  ‘ 
arity  between  men  and  women,  while  it 
invigorated  the  latter,  would  refine  the 
former,  and  would  enable  Uie  sterner  sex 
to  appreciate  better  the  helpmates  that 
are  bestowed  U|>on  them.  Croquet  clubs 
would  soon  spring  up,  and  croquet 
grounds  would  be  as  well  tended  and  cared 
for  as  cricket  grounds  are,  and  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  all  would  pai'tici- 
pate  in  the  game,  and  note  its  innumera¬ 
ble  charms  and  scieiitihc  attractions.  To 
produce  tliis  consummation,  however,  an 
active  and  willing  croquet  player  must  at 
once  come  forwiu'd,  cleause  tliese  Augean 
stables,  and  restore  to  health  and  vigor 
tliat  amiable  young  lady,  Miss  Croquet, 
who  is  pining  and  wasting  away  before 


the  op[>ressive  attentions  and  frequent  in¬ 
terference  of  her  numerous  physicians. 


Leisure  Hour. 

TIIE  TURNING-POINT  OF  A  POET  S 
LIFE. 

GEORiiE  Ckabbk,  afterwards  so  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  describer  of  life  and  manners, 
passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  days  in  dis¬ 
comfort  and  poverty.  lie  was  a  native 
of  Aldborough,  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
salt-master — tliat  is,  collector  of  the  salt 
duties,  then  an  important  item  of  the 
public  revenue.  The  salt-master  was  any¬ 
thing  but  an  agreeable  parent ;  he  was  a 
man  of  inqierious  temper  and  violent  pas¬ 
sions,  and  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  death 
of  a  little  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  pas¬ 
sionately  devoted,  he  exhibiteil  some 
gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of  misery 
I  which  haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  mem- 
I  ory  of  his  gentler  son.  The  darker  traits 
,  of  the  father’s  character  had  shown  tbem- 
I  selves  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  he  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  kind  husband 
and  father;  but  in  1774  there  was  a  con¬ 
tested  election  at  Aldborough,  and  the 
Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Cbai'les  Long,  found 
a  zealous  partisan  and  agent  in  the  salt- 
master.  From  that  period  his  family 
dated  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort,  a 
rooted  taste  for  the  society  of  the  tavern, 
and  a  great  increa.se  in  the  violence  of 
his  temper.  He  often  took  his  boys  a- 
fishing  with  him,  and  his  patience  was 
sorely  tried  with  the  awkwardness  of  the 
eldest  “  That  boy,"  be  would  say, 
‘‘  must  be  a  foot  John,  and  Bob,  and 
Will  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  float ; 
but  what  will  that  l/nViy  ever  be  good 
for  t"  This,  however,  was  only  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  moment,  for  he  early  perceived 
the  talents  of  George,  and  was  at  more 
I  ex^H'Use  with  his  education  than  Ills 
worldly  circumstances  could  w'ell  afford. 

I  iVs  it  was  determined  that  George  should 
follow  the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  be  was 
sent,  between  his  eleventh  and  twelfth 
I  year,  to  a  school  at  Stowmarket,  kept  by 
,  a  Mr.  Richard  Haddon,  where  he  made 
cousiderable  progress  in  mathematics, 

.  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fair  classical 
,  education.  After  leaving  this  school,  it 
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was  some  time  before  a  sitnation,  as  sar-  his  profession,  was  obliged  to  submit  in 
geon’s  apprentice,  could  be  found  for  silence  to  many  galliug  vexations.  He 
him.  His  father  employed  him  in  the  was  not  much  more  at  his  ease  when 
TiCarehouse,  on  the  quay  of  Slaughden,  in  Maskill  transferred  his  practice  to  another 
labors  which  he  abhorred,  such  as  pil-  town,  and  Crabbe  set  up  for  himself  as  a 
ing  up  butter  and  cheese  and  other  pack-  surgeon  at  Aldborough.  Though  aware 
ages.  At  length  an  advertisement,  head-  that  he  had  not  deserved  success  in  his 
ed  “Apprentice  Wanted,”  met  his  fath-  profession,  he  justly  thought  himself  pos¬ 
er’s  eye,  and  Gleorge  went  to  fill  the  vacant  sessed  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities, 
situation  at  Wickham  Brook,  a  small  vil-  and  he  brooded  wdth  deep  mortification 
lage  near  Bur^  St  Edmunds.  Ihisides  on  his  failure.  Meantime  he  had  perused 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  new  ap-  with  attention  the  works  of  the  British 
prentice  was  often  employed  in  the  drudg-  poets,  and  of  his  favorite  Horace,  and  in- 
ery  of  the  farm  (for  his  master  had  more  dulged  the  dreams  of  a  youthful  poet 
occu|)ation8  than  one),  and  was  made  the  He  was  determined  to  excite  the  admir- 
bedfellow  and  companion  of  the  plough-  ation  of  the  world.  He  hjid  neither  sharp- 
boy.  Not  being  bound  by  indenture,  he  ness  of  mind  nor  cleverness  of  hand  so 
was  removed,  in  the  year  1771,  to  a  more  requisite  for  a  surgeon.  He  knew  his 
eligible  situation,  and  concluded  his  ap-  deficiencies,  and  after  much  delilieration 
prenticeship  with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  profession,  to 
at  W oodbridge,  a  market-town  seven-  go  to  London  and  try  his  fate  as  a  literary 
teen  miles  from  Aldborough.  He  w’as  ailveiiturer. 

at  this  time  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  When  his  father  was  informed  of  his 
had  already  exciteil  the  attention  of  his  purpose,  he  severely  reproached  him  for 
oom|)anions  by  his  attempts  in  versifies-  leaving  a  position  which  it  had  cost  the 
tion.  Here  he  became  passionately  fond  family  so  much  ex|»ense  to  fit  him  for; 
of  the  study  of  botany.  At  the  end  of  but  when  the  son  calmly  explained  how 
1775  he  returned  to  Aldborough,  in  the  imjierfectly  he  had  been  prepared  for  the 
hopes  of  finding  the  means  of  re|tairing  exercise  of  his  profession,  he  no  longer 
to  London,  there  to  complete  his  profes-  op]>osed  his  resolution.  But  still  the 
sional  education.  But  his  father  could  money  was  wanting  for  the  journey.  He 
not  at  that  time  gratify  his  inclination,  re<{uested  the  loan  of  five  |)Ounds  from 
and  he  was  obliged  to  resume  the  Ial>ors  Mr.  Dudley  North,  the  brother  of  the 
of  the  warehouse,  and  pile  up  butter  candidate  for  Aldbury,  who  imme<liate- 
casks  as  before  on  Slaughden  quay.  He  ly  granted  bis  request,  and,  embarking 
was  sullen  and  angry,  and  violent  quar-  on  board  a  sloop  at  Slaughden  for  the 
rels  often  ensued  between  him  and  his  great  city,  he  lived  with  the  sailors  of 
father.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  his  the  vessel  and  partook  of  their  fare,  mas- 
oonduct  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  it  was  ter  of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  c:ise  of 
his  father's  ftoverty  ma«le  him  often  a|>-  surgical  instruments,  and  three  pounds 
{•ear  harsh,  though  substantially  kind.  in  money. 

At  length  his  father  made  an  effort  to  He  hatl  some  Suffolk  friends  in  the  city, 
send  him  to  London,  and  he  embarked  and  to  be  near  them  he  took  lodgings 
in  one  of  the  trading  sloops  at  Slaughden  close  to  the  Exchange  in  the  house  of 
quay,  ostensibly  to  walk  the  hospitals  Mr.  Vickery,  a  hair  dresser  of  some  trele- 
and  attend  lectures  in  customary  form,  brity  in  his  calling;  and  on  the  family 
but  in  reality  with  a  [uirse  too  slenderly  removing  to  Bishopsgate  street  he  ac- 
provideil  to  enable  him  to  do  this.  In  oompanied  them  to  their  new  residence, 
eight  or  ten  months,  his  small  resources  He  no  sooner  established  himself  in  his 
being  exhausted,  he  returned  once  more  lodgings  than  he  applied  himself  with 
to  Suffolk.  He  engaged  himself  as  an  great  diligence  to  the  correction  of  the 
asshtant  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Mitskill,  |K>etical  pieces  he  had  brought  with  him 
who  had  lately  oominenced  business  there  from  the  country ;  he  also  composed  two 
as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  Msiskill  dramas,  and  some  prose  essays  in  imita- 
assumed  a  despotic  authority  over  his  as-  ,  tion  of  Swift  and  Addison.  He  frequeut- 
sistaiit,  who,  conscious  of  his  im|>erfeot  ed  a  cheap  coffee-house,  where  he  met 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  details  of,  several  young  men,  teachers  of  mathe- 
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matics — amonsr  others,  Mr.  Bonnycastle, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Woolwich,  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  many  hours  of  consolation, 
amusement,  and  instruction.  He  soon 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  cash,  and  sold 
or  pawned  some  of  his  more  useless  arti¬ 
cles  ;  but  these  resources  could  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  at  one  time  mtuced  to 
fourpence-halfpenny.  He  offered  copies 
of  verses  to  the  booksellers,  but  they  were 
rejected.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
Crabbe  had  recourse  neither  to  drink  nor 
opium,  and  went  into  no  scenes  of  plea¬ 
sure  or  dissipation  to  drown  his  cares. 
This  was  owing  to  some  religious  im¬ 
pressions  he  had,  however  itnj)eifect,  to 
the  decent  habits  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  loclged,  and  to  a  virtuous  attachment 
to  a  youtig  person  in  Suffolk,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  He  w'as  forced  to 
apply  somewhere  for  pecuniary  aid,  and 
he  cast  his  eyes  in  succession  on  various 
eminent  individuals  who  were  considered 
as  patrons  of  literature.  He  applied  to 
Ix)rd  North,  but  in  vain  ;  an  application 
to  Ijord  Shelburne  had  no  better  success ; 
and  in  after-life  he  contra.sted  his  repulse 
from  that  nobleman’s  door  in  Berkeley 
Square,  in  1780,  with  the  courteous  wel¬ 
come  with  which  he  was  reteived  at  that 
same  mansion  by  his  son,  the  Manjuis  of 
Lansdowne.  He  also  wrote  to  Ijord 
Thurlow,  enclosing  a  copy  of  verses,  but 
received  a  cold  {>olite  note  regretting  that 
his  avocations  did  not  leave  him  leisure 
to  read  verses.  The  talents  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  Thurlow  made  Crabbe  feel  this 
rebuff  with  double  bitterness;  he  sent 
his  lordship  some  strong  hut  not  disre¬ 
spectful  lines,  intimating  that  in  former 
times  the  encouragement  of  literature 
ha<l  been  considered  as  a  duty  not  for¬ 
eign  to  the  illustrious  station  which  he 
held. 

Want  and  a  jail  now  8tare<l  him  in  the 
face ;  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  Otway, 
Savage,  and  Chatterton  seemed  about  to 
be  rejKjated  on  Crabbe,  when  he  hapjaly 
bethought  himself  of  applying  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  then  one  ot  the  foremost 
men  in  England  as  an  orator  and  politi¬ 
cian.  The  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
that  great  man  shows  an  extremity  of 
distress  of  which  his  own  family  never 
had  any  exact  knowledge,  nor  did  they 
know  that  a  copy  of  it  bad  been  preserved 


!  till  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  in  the 
grave  : 

“  To  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 

‘‘Sir,  I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even 
your  talents  to  apologize  for  the  freedom 
I  now  take  ;  but  I  have  a  plea  which, 
however  simply  urged,  will,  with  a  mind 
like  yours,  sir,  produce  me  pardon.  I 
am  one  of  those  outcasts  on  the  world 
who  are  without  a  friend,  without  em¬ 
ployment,  and  without  bread. 

“  Pardon  me  a  short  preface.  I  had  a 
jiartial  father  who  gave  me  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  his  broken  fortune  would 
have  allowed,  and  a  better  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  as  he  could  give  me  that  only.  I  was 
designed  for  the  profession  of  physic; 
but,  not  having  wherewithal  to  complete 
the  requisite  studies,  the  design  but  served 
to  convince  me  of  a  parent’s  affection  and 
the  error  it  had  occasione<l.  In  Ajiril 
last  I  came  to  London  with  three  pounds, 
and  flattered  myself  this  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  siqqily  me  M'ith  the  common  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  till  my  abilities  should 
procure  me  more  ;  of  these  I  had  the 
highest  opinion,  and  a  ])oetical  vanity 
contributed  to  my  delusion.  I  knew  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  world,  and  had  read  books  only. 
I  wrote,  and  fancied  perfection  in  my 
comjiositions.  When  I  wanted  bread, 
they  promised  me  affluence,  and  soothed 
me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  whilst  my 
appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt 
“  Time,  rejection,  and  want  have 
showeil  me  my  mistake.  I  see  my  trifles 
in  that  which  I  think  the  true  light  and, 
whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have  yet  the 
opinion  that  holds  them  suj^erior  to  the 
common  run  of  |>oetical  publications. 

“  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late 
Mr.  Nassau,  the  brother  of  Lord  lioch- 
ford,  in  consequence  of  which  I  asked 
his  lordship’s  permission  to  inscribe  my 
little  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  be 
free  from  all  political  allusions  and  [>er- 
sonal  abuse,  it  was  no  very  material 
K)int  to  me  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
lis  lordship  thought  it  none  to  him,  and 
obligingly  consented  to  my  re<]uest. 

“  I  w.as  told  that  a  suliscription  would 
be  the  more  profitable  methoil  for  me, 
and  therefore  endeavored  to  circulate 
copies  of  the  enclosed  proposals. 

“  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  disgust  you  with 
this  very  dull  narration,  but  believe  me 
punished  in  the  misery  that  occasions  it 
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You  will  conclude  that,  daring  this  time, ' 
I  must  have  been  at  more  exjHinse  than  I 
could  afford  ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimo¬ 
nious  could  not  have  avoided  it  The 
printer  deceived  me,  and  my  little  har¬ 
ness  has  had  every  delay.  The  people 
with  whom  I  live  ]*erceive  my  situation, 
and  hud  me  to  be  indigent  ami  without 
friends.  About  ten  days  since  I  was 
oom|ielled  to  give  a  note  for  seven  pounds, 
to  avoid  an  arrest  for  alxuit  double  that 
sum,  which  I  owe.  I  wrote  to  every  ! 
friend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor 
likewise  ;  the  time  of  payment  apjiroach- 
ed,  and  I  ventured  to  represent  my  case 
to  Lord  llochford.  I  begged  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  this  sum  till  I  received  it  of 
my  subscribers,  w'hich  I  believe  w’ill  be 
w  itbin  one  month ;  but  to  this  letter  I 
had  no  reply,  and  I  have  probably  offend¬ 
ed  by  my  importunity.  Having  used 
every  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday 
confessed  my  inability,  and  obtained, 
with  much  entreaty  and  as  the  greatest 
favor,  a  week’s  forbearance  ;  when  I  am 
positively  told  that  I  must  }>ay  the  mon¬ 
ey,  or  prepare  for  a  prison. 

“  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so 
long  an  introduction.  I  appeal  to  you, 
air,  as  a  good  and,  let  me  add,  as  a  great 
man.  I  have  no  other  pretensions  to  your 
favor  than  that  1  am  an  unhappy  one.  It 
is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of 
confinement;  and  I  am  coward  enough 
to  dread  such  an  end  to  my  suspense. 

“  Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree  aid  me 
with  propriety  ?  Will  you  ask  any  de- 
monstnition  of  my  veracity  t  I  have  im¬ 
posed  on  myself,  but  I  ha>'e  been  guilty 
of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased  witli 
frequent  petitions,  and  are  oom{>eiled  to 
refuse  the  requests  even  of  those  whom 
they  know  to  be  in  di.stres8 :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  with  a  distant  hope  I  ventured  to 
Bolidt  such  favor  ;  but  you  will  forgive 
me,  sir,  if  you  do  not  think  projier  to 
relieve.  It  is  impossible  that  sentiments 
like  yours  can  proceed  from  any  but  a 
humane  and  generous  heait. 

“  I  will  call  uj)on  you,  sir,  to-morrow', 
and  if  1  have  not  the  happiness  to  obtain 
credit  with  you,  I  must  submit  to  my 
fate.  My  existence  is  a  pain  to  myself ; 
ami  ever}'  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are 
distressed  in  my  distresses.  My  con¬ 


nections,  once  the  source  of  happiness, 
now  embitter  the  reverse  of  my  fortune, 
an<l  I  have  only  to  hope  a  8|)eedy  end  to 
a  life  so  unpromisingly  begun,  in  which 
(though  it  ought  not  to  be  boasted  of)  I 
can  reap  some  consolation  in  looking  to 
the  end  of  it. 

“  I  am.  Sir,  with  the  greatest  re8|)ect, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  bumlfie 
servant,  “  GEowiE  Crabbe.” 

The  night  after  he  delivered  this  letter 
at  Mr.  Burke's  door  he  was  in  such  a 
state  of  agitation  that  he  walked  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  backwards  and  forwards 
until  daylight. 

Burke  was  then  keenly  engaged  in  the 
tumults  of  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
not  rich  himself ;  yet  he  gave  instant  at¬ 
tention  to  tlie  letter  and  the  verses  which 
it  enclosed.  lie  immediately  appointed 
an  hour  for  Crabbe  to  call  upon  him  at 
his  house  in  London.  His  character  and 
manners  were  appreciated  and  approved 
by  that  judicious  and  generous  mind. 
He  at  once  took  up  his  cause  with  the 
zeal  of  a  friend,  domesticated  him  under 
his  own  roof,  and  treated  him  like  a  son. 
A  few  days  after  his  first  intitKluction, 
Mr.  Burke  told  Reynolds  that  his  new' 
proU^e  had  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a 
gentleman.  As  to  his  poems,  his  friendly 
critic  did  not  flatter  him,  but  showed  him 
the  necessity  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
tliem,  and  making  them  as  correct  as  }k>s- 
sible.  He  told  him  tliat,  if  he  had  the 
common  faults  of  inex]»erienced  writers, 
he  liad  frequently  the  merit  of  thinking 
for  himself.  He  selected  from  his  papers 
two  pieces,  “The  Library,”  and  “The 
Village,”  and  desii'ed  Crabbe  to  correct 
and  improve  them  as  much  as  he  could. 

I  When  he  had  done  so,  Burke  himself 
^  took  “  The  Library”  to  Dodsley,  tlien  of 
Pall  Mall,  and  read  some  of  the  verses  to 
him.  The  bookseller  agreed  tliat  some 
of  them  were  good,  but  declined  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  publication,  promising  he  would 
do  all  he  could  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  take 
care  that  his  poem  should  have  all  the 
benefit  he  could  give  it  He  kept  his 
word,  and,  though  by  no  means  insensi¬ 
ble  of  the  value  of  money,  he  gave  to  the 
author  his  profits  as  a  publisher  and  ven¬ 
der  of  the  pamphlet.  The  success  of 
“  Tlie  Library”  gave  some  reputation  to 
the  author,  and  encouraged  him  to  pub- 
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lish  “  The  Villafre”  some  time  after.  | 
This  poem  was  read  and  revised  by  John¬ 
son,  whom  he  had  met  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold's  table,  and  M'ho  enriched  his 
piece,  as  he  had  formerly  done  some  of 
Goldsmith’s,  with  a  few  splendid  lines : 

“  On  Mincio’g  t>anks,  in  Cansar’s  bounteous  reign, 
If  'ritrms  found  the  golden  age  again. 

Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  mountain  song  ? 

From  'I’ruth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way?” 

Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua,  March 
4th,  1783,  “  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  back 
Mr.  Crabbe's  jioem,  which  I  read  with 
great  delight  It  is  original,  vigorous, 
and  elegant.  ...  I  do  not  doubt  of  his 
success.”  Crabbe  remembered  one  max¬ 
im  of  Johnson’s  :  “  Never  fear  putting 
the  strongest  and  best  things  you  can 
tltink  of  into  the  mouth  of  your  s)>eaker, 
whatever  may  be  his  condition.” 

Burke  made  him  welcome  not  only  to 
his  house  in  London,  but  also  to  his  re¬ 
tirement  at  Beaconsiield.  There,  in  the 
eourse  of  one  of  their  familiar  walks,  ho 
made  a  minute  inquiry  into  Crabbe's  early 
days  in  Suflblk,  and  drew  from  him  the 
avowal  that,  with  respect  to  future  affairs, 
he  felt  a  strong  partiality  for  the  church. 
Burke  remarked  tlmt  it  was  fortunate  his 
father  had  exerted  himself  to  send  him 
to  the  Latin  school ;  and,  though  well 
aware  of  the  difliculties  of  obtiiining  holy 
orders  for  any  person  not  regularly  edu¬ 
cated,  he  procui'ed  the  assent  of  Dr. 
Yonge,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by  whom, 
after  a  very  creditable  examination,  he 
was  a<imitted  to  deacon’s  orders  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  following  year,  1781,  or- 
daineil  a  priest  in  his  own  cathedral. 

Meantime,  he  had  very  little  cash  at 
command,  for  his  patron  w:i8  too  delicate 
to  have  the  appearance  of  giving  him 
alms,  and  he  was  ocotsionally  reduced  to 
distress  for  an  immediate  supply.  In  an 
interval  of  something  like  his  former  mis¬ 
ery  he  one  day  received  a  note  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  inviting  him 
to  breakfast  next  morning.  Burke  had 
8f>oken  of  him  in  favorable  terms,  and  the 
stern  and  formidable  lawyer  was  anxious 
to  atone  for  his  former  neglect.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Crabbe  with  more  than  courtesy, 
and  said,  The  first  poem  you  sent  me, 
sir,  1  ought  to  have  noticed ;  and  1  hear¬ 
tily  forgive  the  second.”  They  break¬ 


fasted  together,  and  at  parting  his  lord- 
ship  put  a  sealed  paper  into  his  hand, 
saying,  “  Accept  this  trifle,  sir,  in  the 
meantime,  and  rely  on  my  embracing  an 
early  opportunity  to  serve  you  more  sub¬ 
stantially  when  I  hear  that  you  are  in 
orders.”  When  he  left  the  house  he 
opened  the  letter,  expecting  a  present  of 
ten  or  tM’enty  ])Ounds  ;  but,  to  his  aston¬ 
ishment  and  delight,  he  found  it  con¬ 
tained  a  bank-note  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
With  deep  gratitude  to  God,  as  well  as 
his  humane  benefactor,  he  employed  a 
portion  of  the  first  of  this  supply  to  re¬ 
lieve  some  poor  scholars*  whom  he  had 
known  when  sharing  tlieir  wretchedness 
in  the  city. 

Being  licensed  as  curate  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Rector  of  Aldborough,  he 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  place, 
a  more  ho(>eful  man  than  when  he  went 
forth  from  it.  lie  had  left  his  home  as 
a  deserter  from  his  profession,  despised 
by  the  ruder  natives  for  awkwardness 
and  unsteadiness,  considered  by  some  as 
a  hare-brained  visionary,  and  by  all  found 
guilty  of  poverty.  He  returned  a  man 
of  acknowledge  talents,  a  successful 
author,  patronized  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  of  the  age,  a  clergyman, 
with  every  pro8{)ect  of  preferment  in  the 
church.  But  the  scriptural  proverb,  that 
a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country,  was  exemplifie  in  his 
case.  It  was  whispered  that  a  man  who 
had  failed  in  one  calling  was  not  likely 
to  make  a  great  figure  in  a  new  one. 
Some  old  8torie.s  were  revived ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  be  thought,  from  his  unkind¬ 
ly  reception,  it  was  better  to  retire  in  a 
few  months  from  being  curate  at  Aldbo¬ 
rough.  He  received  a  letter  from  Burke, 
telling  him  that  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland 
would  willingly  receive  him  as  his  do¬ 
mestic  chaplain  at  Belvoir  Castle.  He 
accepted  the  offered  situation,  in  which 


•  The  relief  of  men  of  learning  in  porerty  was 
always  an  object  in  which  he  took  delight.  In 
the  preface  to  “The  Borough,”  published  in 
1810,  he  thus  refers  to  his  co-operation  with  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund  :  “  Previous  to  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  literary  society  whose  benevolent  pnroose 
is  well  known  to  the  public,  I  was  induced  by  a 
frieml  to  compose  a  few  verses,  in  which,  with  a 
general  commendation  of  the  design,  was  intro¬ 
duced  a  hint  that  the  bounty  might  be  farther  ex¬ 
tended  ;  these  verses  a  gentleman  did  me  the 
honor  to  recite  at  the  meeting.” 
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he  saw  something  of  the  splendor  and 
etiquette  of  high  life,  but  with  no  great 
addition  to  his  happiness.  He  went  to 
London  with  the  Duke,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
who,  before  he  left  the  house,  gave  him 
the  small  livings  of  Frome  St.  Quintin, 
and  Evershot  in  Dorsetshire.  He  has¬ 
tened  to  Beules  with  the  grateful  intelli¬ 
gence  that  he  was  at  length  entitled, 
without  imprudence,  to  claim  the  long- 
pledged  hand  of  Miss  Elmy.  They  were 
accordingly  married  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1783,  and  shortly  after  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  apartments  destined 
for  their  use  at  Belvoir  Castle ;  and,  as  it 
was  the  time  of  non-residence  and  plu¬ 
ralities,  he  did  the  work  of  his  Dorset¬ 
shire  livings  by  deputy.  As  it  was  soon 
found  to  be  a  dist^reeable  thing  to  in¬ 
habit  the  house  of  an  absent  family,  the 
duke  having  gone  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Crabbe  took  the  neigh¬ 
boring  curacy  of  Strathern,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  himself  to  the  humble  parsonage 
attached  to  that  office.  He  had  several 
children  ;  but  only  two  sons  grew  up  to 
manhood,  and  became  clergymen. 

The  four  years  spent  at  Strathern, 
Crabbe  often  said,  were,  on  the  whole, 
the  very  happiest  in  his  life.  He  could 
now  ramble  amidst  the  rich  woods  of 
Belvoir;  at  home,  his  garden  afforded 
him  health  and  amusement ;  and  his  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  mere  curate  ])revented  him 
from  deing  drawn  into  any  unpleasant 
disputes  with  the  villagers  around  him. 
From  his  thirty-first  to  his  fifty-second  j 
year  he  buried  himself  completely  in  the 
obscurity  of  domestic  and  village  life ; 
and,  although  he  had  gmned  admission 
for  a  time  into  the  most  brilliant  society 
of  the  metropolis  by  means  of  his  “  Li¬ 
brary,”  “  Village,”  and  “  Newspaper,” 
he  was  gradually  forgotten  as  a  living 
author,  and  was  only  known  by  name  to 
a  few  who  read  certain  striking  passages 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  “Elegant 
Elxtracts.”  In  September,  1807,  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Crabbe  was  pub¬ 
lished  containing,  ^idth  his  earlier  pieces, 
“  The  Parish  Register,”  and  some  small¬ 
er  poems;  and  from  this  time  he  took 
his  place  among  the  foremost  of  living 
British  poets. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795,  Mr.  Crabbe 
met,  at  Mr.  North’s,  a  large  party  of 


'  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
kingdom :  Mr.  Grey,  ailerwards  Earl 
i  Grey,  the  Eail  of  Laudersdale,  Dr.  Parr, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  w’ho,  recognising  Mr. 
i  Crabbe,  whom  he  had  formerly  met  in 
the  society  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
!  Johnson,  courteously  expressed  his  dis- 
'  appointment  that  his  ]>en  had  been  so 
'  long  unemployed,  and  promise^l  to  revise 
'  any  future  poem  which  he  might  jirepare 
;  for  publication.  When  the  “  Parish  Reg¬ 
ister”  was  nearly  completed,  in  180r>, 
Mr.  Fox  was  harassed  by  the  cares  of 
'  office,  and  smitten  with  a  disease  w'hich 
W'as  soon  to  prove  fatal.  Mr.  C’nibbe 
was  too  considerate  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise,  but  wrote  to  the  great  states¬ 
man  to  say  that  it  would  afibrd  much 
gratification  it  he  might  lie  permitte<l  to 
dedicate  the  forthcoming  volume  to  Mr. 
Fox.  lie  re|)eate<l  his  offer,  and  the 
manuscript  was  sent  to  him  at  St  Anne’s 
Hill ;  it  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  ex¬ 
cited  interest  enough  to  gain  his  approv¬ 
al.  This  |Joem,  more  esjieeially  the  story 
of  Phojbe  Dawson,  were  the  last  compo¬ 
sitions  of  their  kiml  that  engaged  and 
amused  the  capacious,  c.:miiid,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  mind  of  that  great  man. 

The  “Parish  Register”  was  followed 
by  “  The  Borough,”  “  Tales,”  and  “  Tales 
of  the  Hall;”  for  which  last  work,  and 
the  copyright  of  his  former  productions, 
Mr.  Murray  gave  him  the  munificent  sum 
of  £3,01M>. 

Lord  Thurlow  having,  at  the  personal 
solicitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
exchanged  the  two  small  livings  in  Dor¬ 
setshire  for  two  of  superior  value  in  the 
Vale  of  Belvoir,  Mr.  Crabbe  became 
Rector  of  Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
the  neighboring  parish  of  Allington,  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  February,  1789,  he 
left  Strathern,  and  brought  his  family  to 
the  parsonage  of  Muston.  But  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1792,  being  summoned  into  Suffolk 
to  act  as  executor  to  Mr.  Tovell,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  his  wife,  still  a  determined  non¬ 
resident,  he  resolvetl  to  place  a  curate  at 
Muston,  and  to  go  and  reside  at  Parham, 
in  Suffolk,  taking  charge  of  some  church 
in  that  ndghborhood.  He  continued 
this  mode  of  clerical  duty  iu  Suflblk  for 
about  ten  years,  when  the  bishops  began, 
very  properly,  to  urge  all  non-resident 
incumbents  to  return  to  their  livings ; 
and,  although  Dr.  Prettyman,  the  Bishop 
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of  Lincoln,  was  personally  requested  to 
allow  Mr.  Crabbe  to  remain  in  Suffolk, 
his  lordship  would  not  yield,  observing 
that  Muston  and  Allington  had  a  prior 
claim.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Mus- 
ton  in  October,  1805,  where  he  contin¬ 
ued  till,  in  June,  1841,  he  was  inducted 
to  the  charge  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  not  very  far  from  Bath  and  B.is- 
tol,  in  which  charge  he  continued  for 
nearly  eighteen  ye:ir8,  till  his  death,  in 
February,  1832,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  dtly  years  after  his 
intn>duction  to  Burke. 

Mr.  Crablxj’s  non-residence  in  the  par¬ 
ishes  of  which  he  was  properly  the  rector 
was  protiuctive  of  w)me  in(X)nvenience 
to  their  inhabitants.  His  cures  had  been 
served  by  diligent  and  respectable  cler¬ 
gymen,  but  they  had  been  often  changed, 
and  some  of  them  had  never  resided 
within  the  parish.  When  he  himself  did 
the  duty  of  curate  in  the  (tarishes  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  he  was  regular  and  a.ssiduous  in  the 
usual  routine  of  duty — so  kind  that  he 
would  put  off  a  me<litated  journey  rather 
than  leave  a  poor  parishioner  who  re¬ 
quired  his  services.  Still,  he  had  not 
that  deep  and  genuine  sense  of  religion 
which  was  proh table  to  his  own  soul,  or 
likely  to  impress  his  hearers  w’ith  the  im¬ 
portance  of  vital  godliness.  But  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  there  seems  to 
have  occurred  the  indispensable  change 
which  must  come  over  the  inner  man 
when  he  becomes  a  true  believer  in 
Christ.  Mr.  Crabbe  bad  a  more  correct 


view  of  Christian  doctrine,  a  more  chas¬ 
tened  humility  of  mind,  a  warmer  love 
for  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  a  calmer  hope 
in  the  near  prospect  of  eternity. 

We  have  put  together  these  notices  of 
the  life  of  Crabbe  to  show  how  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  one  noble  mind  was  the  means 
of  lifting  him  from  obscurity  and  wretch¬ 
edness  to  the  long  enjoyment  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  happy  life ;  an  illustration  of 
Cecil’s  remark,  that  the  history  of  a  man's 
own  life  is,  to  himself,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  history  in  the  world  next  to  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  God,  though  unseen, 
works  w'onderfully  in  arranging  the 
events  of  every  life;  and,  though  the 
vast  majority  oi  mankind  give  little  heed 
to  this  undoubted  fact,  whoso  is  wise 
will  observe  these  things,  and  shall  un¬ 
derstand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
any  criticism  on  the  poems  of  Crabbe : 
the  taste  of  our  age  has  left  them  behind; 
but  they  may  still  be  read  with  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction.  They  are  not  al¬ 
ways  very  flattering  reading ;  they  ex¬ 
hibit  guilt  and  poverty  in  their  real  col¬ 
ors,  and  do  not  present  human  life  dressed 
up  in  the  conventional  language  of  poe¬ 
try.  He  has  been  called  the  Hogarth 
of  Song,  and  is  well  characterized  by  the 
inscription  on  his  monuraeiit,  in  Irow- 
bridge  church,  as 

“Nature'*  sternest  painter,  yet  her  best.” 
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A  OKAT  OAT. 

The  day  ha*  drowsed  in  a  bleak  dream. 

Shrinking  it*  brood  and  golden  gaze. 

Pale  in  the  blown  and  nioilling  haze: 

U|>on  the  brownly  drifting  Htream 
The  weak  and  windy  moonlight  falls; 

Upon  the  inargintid  land*  the  nuhe*  nod ; 

The  white  stream-lily  droo[i8  its  chilly  cheek 
Over  its  shadow  wavering  slant  and  weak ; 
And  from  the  sloping  field  the  black  crow  caHa, 
Daintily  feeding  on  the  wormy  sod. 

Now  the  willows  grey  along  the  river, 

Ritflle  like  weal^  moulting  birds, 

Whitening  in  the  gust  that  ever 

Lifts  their  leaves ;  while  high  o’erhead. 
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From  the  bare  pine-to^,  wintnr  word* 

Shrill  through  the  twign,  whose  leaves  are  shed ;  — 
Druwsiog,  sighing  swelling  on  the  breeze, 

As  thoogh  its  hai^T  heart  were  ill  at  ease. 

TYten  evening  falls  npon  the  windless  air, 

Still  are  the  trees,  and  sightless  flows  the  stream 
As  vague  in  light  as  sound — low,  floating  there, 
Wogling  inconstant  music  in  its  dream. 


OLiirrs  or  am  apbil  dat. 

Under  the  tender  azure  April  noon. 

The  while  the  showry  warm  air  round  ns  rolled 
Freshens  the  pulses,  sets  the  thoughts  in  tunc 
With  dawning  spring-time ;  at  the  wrinkled  feet 
Of  a  bloom-covert  pear  tree,  brown  and  old. 

In  the  green  orchard,  fluint  with  lights  divine. 

We  rest;  while,  excitant  as  purest  wine. 

Rich  gusts  of  growing  plenty,  fruit  and  wheat. 

And  gmss  from  meadowed  champagne,  drowsed  in  heat, 
Come  breathed  in  waves  o’er  the  brown  steaming  mould. 
In  all  things  round — lights,  voices,  herb,  and  tree — 
The  spirit  of  life  is  budding  tenderly. 

A-south  the  sky  is  creased  in  creamy  ledges 
^  Of  shining  vapor ;  now  some  upland  house, 

Bright-win^wed,  flashes  o’er  the  landscape  bare ; 

Mow  comes  a  hunt  vibration  on  the  air. 

Soft-straying  sunbeams  through  the  mossy  boughs, 

Mow  twittering  of  young  liirds  witliin  the  heiigcs. 

Still  is  the  earth,  save  when  the  pattering  rain 
Tapr  on  the  leaves,  or  from  the  fields  remote 
Vague  sounds  like  bursting  bubUea,  or  again 

Faint  cloudy  whiapers  through  the  raisu  that  float 
From  fiirrowrcd  upland,  or  gray  monntain-ridge 
Low  flecked  with  rainy  green.  At  intervals 
Carts  clatter  o’er  the  ivy-draped  bridge. 

And  figures  toward  the  smoky  town  pass  on 
Down  the  wet  roads,  ’neath  April's  glowing  sun. 

Then  dusks  the  dewey  evening  wild  and  tender 
Above  the  orchard  grass  and  skirts  of  weed. 

And  hamlet  dim,  with  tall  spire  gray  arxl  slender ; 

A  humid  wind,  (bllowring  its  (andes  wanders 
On  intermittent  wing  o'er  wood  and  mitul. 

And  through  the  dusk,  in  muse  inconstant,  ponders. 

Above  a  disentangling  woof  of  blue. 

And  tear -eyed  spring  stars  gleaming  genial  through . 


Edinbnrgb  Review. 

TUSCAN  SCULPTURE.* 

The  period  of  Art  in  which  we  live  is 
Above  all  a  literary  one.  The  number  of 

*  1.  Tuscan  Scul/>tort,  thdr  Livts,  Works,  and 
1\mes.  By  Cbaklbs  C.  Perkims.  2  vols.  Lon¬ 
don:  18t>4. 

2.  lift  of  Michael  AngfJo  hg  HaitXAM  GRnoi. 
Translated,  with  the  Author  Sanction,  byFAMMv 
Euzabetu  Bcmnett.  2  vols.  London:  I8fl5. 

8.  JtaMan  Scu^turo  of  the  Middle  Agee  and  Pe¬ 
riod  Art.  A  descrifitive  Cataiogne  at'  the  Works 
forming  the  above  section  ^  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  with  additional  iUustratsce  Notices.  By  J. 
C.  Kobusom.  F.S.A.  1  vol.  Loodoo :  18«2. 


books  produced  both  in  this  country  and 
upon  the  Continent,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  upon  nearly  every  branch  of  Art  is 
extraordinary,  while  all  the  modem  re¬ 
sources  of  engraving,  lithography,  pho¬ 
tography,  and  electrotyfie,  have  b^n  em¬ 
ployed  to  instmct  us  by  illustration  in  the 
;  various  styles  of  past  times.  One  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  that  of  Christian  sculp- 
I  ture,  has,  however,  been  strangely  neg- 
J  lected.  Notices  of  various  works  ofChris- 
'  tian  sculpture  are  to  be  found  scattered 
!  about  in  descriptions  of  the  churches  or 
I  galleries  which  contain  them,  and  lives  of 
I  abled  him  to  exhibit  his  talent  in  con- 
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theChriftian  acolptora  may  be  picked  ont 
of  divers  booka  where  they  are  placed  in 
company  with  those  of  other  celebrities; 
but  we  know  of  no  book  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  treated  the  subject  separately  and 
fully.  The  study  of  sculpture  has  long 
been  almost  exclusively  that  of  the  an¬ 
tique  ;  and  although  no  one  can  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  deny  the  immense  8a|)eriority  of 
Greek  sculpture  to  all  that  has  been  since 
produced,  the  position  assigned  to  it  as 
the  only  model  for  imitation  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  unfortunate  results.  It  has 
led  sculptors  to  look  u)>ou  anatomical 
display  and  beauty  of  form  as  the  objects 
to  l)e  attiiine«l,  and  to  consider  meaning 
and  sentiment  as  se<‘onilHry  or  unim|>or- 
tant  points  in  their  art  Jupitera,  A(>ol- 
los,  and  Venuses  were  originally  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  and 
appealed  to  their  feelings  and  understand¬ 
ings  :  they  excite  our  admiration  now 
only  by  their  beauty  of  execution.  It  is 
not  enough  for  Christian  sciilpture  that 
it  should  attain  merely  this  latter  form  of 
excellence.  TlieCliristian  sculptor  should 
B)»eak  to  us  through  his  art  as  Uie  pagan 
B]ioke  to  his  contemyioruries.  He  has  a 
nobler  and  purer  faith  to  illustrate  and 
teach,  and  if  it  affords  less  opj)ortunity 
for  displaying  the  beauty  of  nude  forms, 
it  makes  am[>le  amends  fur  this  deficiency 
by  the  occasions  it  offers  for  exhibiting 
tiie  highest  emotions,  and  for  telling  a 
history  which  never  loses  its  hold  upon 
our  fillings. 

In  some  of  the  most  im]K>rtant  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Christijin  Church,  sculpture  has 
never  attained  to  so  intimate  a  connection 
with  religion  as  the  sister  art  of  painting. 
It  was  proscribed  by  the  ioonoclasm  of' 
the  Greek  Church,  and  is  still  excluded 
from  her  temples ;  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany  and  England  have 
not  entirely  ceased  to  view  with  hostile 
suspicion  the  images  to  which  an  undue 
reverence  was  paicl  by  the  faith  of  Rome. 
Rut  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  middle  ages 
was,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  favora¬ 
ble  to  sculpture  and  made  lavish  use  of 
it.  Accordin^y,  long  before  painting 
bad  acquired  perfection,  the  persons  and 
events  of  the  Gospel  naiTitives  were  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  to  the  people  by  innumer¬ 
able  sculptured  images  or  reliefs,  and  the 
great  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  adorned  in  every  part  with  gra¬ 


ven  works  which  illustrate  with  every 
variety  of  detail  their  matchless  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  Tuscany,  more  especially,  a 
school  of  religious  sculpture  arose  at  the 
very  beginning  of  that  age  which  has 
the  strongest  claim  to  our  attention  and 
interest. 

The  progress  of  this  school,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  decline,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  important  work  the  title 
of  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Its  author,  Mr.  Perkins,  an 
American  gentleman,  has  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  the  task,  and  pro|K>se6 
to  continue  his  researches  into  the  history 
of  sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Eastern  Italy.  His  two  volumes  con¬ 
tain  a  clear  attcount  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  all  the  Tuscan  sculptors  of  im¬ 
portance  from  the  Pisani  to  the  scholars 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  sufficient  notices 
of  many  of  the  obscure  artists.  The  crit¬ 
icisms  are  singularly  fair,  showing  an 
intimate  knowle«ige  of  the  subject  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  An  historical  narrative 
binds  together  the  biographical  and  artis¬ 
tic  ptutions  of  the  work,  and  enables  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  effects  which  polit- 
i(5al  events  produced  upon  the  arts.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  easy  and  agreeable, 
and,  above  all,  perfectly  free  from  those 
affectiitions  and  eccentricities  which  some 
writers  on  Art  seem  to  consider  necessary 
to  their  subject.  The  illustrations,  which 
have  l)een  executed  with  great  skill  and 
elegance  from  the  designs  of  the  author, 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  make  us 
regret  that  they  are  not  more  numerous. 
We  can  not  but  lament,  also,  that  in  cases 
where  Mr.  Perkins  has  selected  particu¬ 
lar  statues  or  bas-reliefs  from  a  large 
work,  he  should  not  have  given  a  general 
sketch  showing  their  position  in  the  com- 
'  position.  Such  illustrations  would  have 
'  been  particularly  useful  to  persons  who 
i  have  never  seen  the  objects  described, 
and  who  can  not  sketch  with  their  mind's 
i  eye  while  reading  his  account.  We  need 
j  only  add,  before  proceeding  to  a  detailed 
!  examination  of  these  volumes,  that  with 
I  regard  to  indexes,  tables  of  contents, 

I  chronological  tables,  and  marginal  refer- 
j  ences,  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
by  the  student  Mr.  Perkins  has  resisted 
]  the  temptation  of  beginning  his  history 
I  “  before  the  deluge,”  or  of  tracing  the 
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connection  of  Tuscan  sculpture  with  that 
of  E^ypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece ;  but  he 
has  given  in  his  introduction  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  darkness  in  wliich  the  sculp¬ 
tors  were  groping  till  the  end  of  the 
tweliUi  century,  to  enable  us  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  shed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  great  Niccola  Pisano. 

There  were  no  doubt  sculptors  before 
Niccola ;  but, 

“  As  all  these  mediseval  artists  who  are  called 
TagHa  Pictre  in  contemporary  documents  and 
inscriptions,  regarded  sculpture  as  the  humble 
handmaid  of  architecture,  and  made  statu¬ 
ettes  to  crown  the  pinnacles  orhll  the  niches 
of  buildings,  but  never  as  separate  entities, 
they  may  rather  be  classed  as  architectural 
stonecutters  than  as  sculptors ;  and  as  such 
we  shall  pass  them  over  for  the  sake  of  their 
more  illustrious  successors.”  (P.  Ivi.) 

Niccolii  Pisano  was  bom  at  Pisa,  be¬ 
tween  tlie  years  1205  and  1207.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  notary  (not  certwnly  a  very 
artistic  parentage,)  but  his  natural  gifts 
were  such  that  when  scarce  fifteen  years 
old  he  had  so  far  profited  by  his  studies 
among  the  workshops  of  the  Duoino  as 
to  be  a)>|H)inted  architect  to  Frederic  11., 
at  Naples,  a  testimony  to  his  talents 
which  is  all  the  stronger  from  the  tact 
that  this  accomplished  monarch  is  said  to 
have  been  himself  a  practical  architect. : 
Unfortunately,  we  have  now  no  means 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  his  earliest 
buildings  as  they  w'ere  completely  re¬ 
modelled  in  the  sixteenth  century.  ! 

After  ten  years  spent  at  Naples,  Niccola 
went  to  l^adua  to  design  the  ilasilica 
of  St  Antonio,  a  singular  but  grand  and 
picturesque  edifice,  exhibiting  a  jumble 
of  styles  which  Mr.  Perkins  excuses  by 
giving  various  plausible  reasons  for  Nic-  * 
cola's  eclecticism,  but  which  Mr.  Fergus- . 
son,  not  l>eing  a  biographer,  criticises  j 
without  any  reserve  ;  “A  signal  fiulure 
was,”  he  say.s  “  the  result,  for  an  uglier 
church  can  hardly  be  found  any  whera”*  ! 

But  it  is  as  a  sculptor  that  we  have  now  , 
to  do  with  Niccola,  and  we  therefore  turn  | 
with  interest  to  his  first  knowm  work,  ' 
an  alto-relievo  of  the  “  Deposition,”  over  ' 
one  of  the  side  doors  of  the  cathedral  of, 
St  Martino  at  Lucca.  He  has  most  care¬ 
fully  followed  in  it  the  traditional  ac¬ 
count  of  the  taking  down  of  our  Lord’s  j 

•  lluidbook  of  Arehitectara,  vol.  iL  p.  769.  i 


'  Body  from  the  Cross,  and  has  succeeded 
j  in  so  Rouping  the  figures  as  to  make  a 
^  beautiful  compotution,  thus  at  once  excel- 
;  ling  his  predecessors,  who  always  phveed 
them  in  a  row.  For  some  years  after  the 
I  completion  of  his  work  at  Lucca,  Niccola 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  employed 
i  as  an  architect  in  building  churches  and 
palaces,  and,  w'e  regret  to  add,  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  pjirty  vengeance  in  destroy- 
'  ing  many  fine  edifices  which  had  belong^ 

;  to  the  Guelphs.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
I  1260  that  be  began  the  pulpitf  in  the 
I  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  which  may  1^  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  commencement  of  his  second 
style,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Pisan 
school.  That  his  second  style  was  form¬ 
ed  by  the  study  of  antique  sculpture  can 
not  be  doubted,  for  not  only  does  its  gen¬ 
eral  character  distinctly  show  it,  but  two 
of  his  reliefs  upon  the  pulpit  are  dii-ectly 
imitated  from  figures  on  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

His  next  important  commission  was 
the  Area  di  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  a 
sarcophagus  made  to  contain  the  t>ones 
of  tliat  saint,  in  the  execution  of  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  pupil  Fra  Gugliel- 
mo  Agnelli.  The  bas-reliefs  on  this  mon¬ 
ument  are  admirable  examples  of  Nic- 
colu's  power  of  composition  juid  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  are  the  more  remarkable  because 
these  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  saint 
had  probably  never  before  been  repre- 
senU^. 

It  is  never  otherwise  than  interesting 
to  know  what  remuneration  great  artists 
have  received,  and  we  are  therefore  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
contract  which  he  signed  upon  under¬ 
taking  the  pulpit  in  the  Duomo  at  Siena, 
the  rate  at  which  he  was  paid  for  his  la¬ 
bors.  He  agreed  to  live  at  Siena  till  its 
completion,  with  liberty  to  visit  Pisa  four 
times  a  year  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and 
to  receive  eight  soldi  a  day  (a  sum  equiva¬ 
lent  to  twelve  Tuscan  pauls  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  currency,  or  about  five  shillings  of 
our  money,)  besides  his  living.  The  Siena 
pulpit  does  not  show  that  he  had  made 
any  further  advance  in  art  since  comple¬ 
ting  that  at  Pisa,  for  two  of  the  subjects 
were  almost  exactly  repeated  ;  but  it  en- 


f  More  properly  upvaking  a  pergamo  or  donble 
ambu,  having  two  deaka,  one  for  reading  the 
Gospel,  one  lower  down  for  the  Epiatie. 
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ahled  him  to  exhibit  hia  talent  in  con¬ 
ceiving  and  composing  two  vast  and  dif¬ 
ficult  subjects,  “The  Last  Judgment” 
and  “  Tlie  Massacre  of  the  Innocent.” 

“Although  the  Lust  Judgment  is  a  subject  | 
which  can  not  he  adequately  treated  in  sculp- 1 
turc,  and  one  wliich.  from  the  vastness  of  its  I 
nature,  naturally  led  Niccolii  to  overcrowd  the  j 
small  8p)u;e  at  his  dis{)osition  with  a  somew  hat  ' 
confused  mass  of  figures,  he  showed  great  | 
skill  in  its  com|M)siti(>n,  and  a  power  of  cun- 1 
ception  which  is  all  the  more  wonderful  in  | 
one  who,  unlike  Orcagna,  Signorelli,  and  j 
Michael  Angelo,  could  not  have  fired  his  im- 1 
agination  with  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Dan- 1 
le’s  ‘  Inferno.’  ”  (Vol.  i.  p.  24.)  ' 

This  pulpit  was  of  immetise  impor- 1 
tance  to  the  Corporation  of  Stonecutters 
then  existing  at  Sietia,  for  its  construe- ' 
tion  brought  Niccolii  among  them,  and 
his  work  left  then,  a  subject  for  study, 
which  kept  alive  his  ittfluence  atid  led  to 
the  formation  of  that  school  of  sculpture 
of  w'hich  we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak. 

Niccolii’s  last  work  wa.s  the  beautiful 
fountain  at  Perugia,  for  which  he  carv¬ 
ed  twenty-four  statuettes.  Before  it  was 
tini.shed  he  died  .at  Pisa  in  1271,:iftcr 
nearly  seventy  years  jfeacetully  spent  in 
revolutionizing  Art  in  the  middle  of  wars 
and  political  commotions.  The  summary 
of  his  career  wc‘  w’ill  give  in  Mr.  l*er- 
kins's  own  words ; 

“  Inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  ' 
Art  by  this  great  man.  He  gave  thd  death- , 
blow  to  Hyzantinism  and  barliarism  ;  estab-  ' 
lished  new  architectural  principles ;  founded  ^ 
a  new  school  of  sculpture  iu  Italy,  and  opened  ' 
men's  eyes  to  the  degraded  state  of  Art  by 
showing  them  where  to  study  and  how  to  i 
study ;  so  that  Cimabue,  Guido  di  Siena,  the  ; 
Massuccios  and  the  Cosimati,  all  profited  by  i 
his  pervading  and  enduring  influence.  Never  | 
hurru'd  by  an  ill-regulated  imagination  into  ! 
extravagances,  be  was  careful  in  selecting  his 
objects  of  study  and  his  metluKls  of  seif  cul¬ 
tivation;  an  indefatigable  worker,  who  spared 
neither  time  nor  strength  in  obedience  to  the  i 
numerous  calls  made  upon  liiin  from  all  parts 
of  the  peninsula ;  now  in  Pisa,  then  in  Naples, 
Padua,  Siena,  Lucca,  or  Florence ;  hero  to 
design  a  church,  there  to  model  a  bas-relief, 
erect  a  pulpit,  a  palace,  or  a  tower ;  by  turns 
architect  and  sculptor,  great  iu  both,  laying  j 
deep  and  well  the  foundations  of  his  edifices 
by  hitherto  unpracticed  methods,  and  sculp¬ 
turing  his  bas-reliefs  upon  principles  evolved 
from  the  study  of  antique  mmlels  long  un¬ 
heeded.  Ever  respected  and  esteemed  by 
the  many  persons  of  all  claases  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  he  was  truly  a  great  nuui, 

Nkw  Sexibs — Vol.  II.,  Na  3. 


one  to  whom  the  w’orld  owes  an  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  w  ho  looms  up  in  gigantic 
proportions  through  the  mist  of  five  centuries, 
liolding  the  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which 
Dante  holds  to  Italian  literature.”  (Vol.  i. 
p.  35.) 

Niccolii  Pisano  left  behind  him  six 
schol.ars,  two  of  whom,  his  son  Giovanni 
and  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  appear  to  have 
been  well  worthy  of  receiving  instruction 
from  him.  Giovanni  Pisano  was  born  in 
1240,  and  inherited  no  small  portion  of 
his  father’s  genius.  He  must  have  taken 
early  to  sculpture,  for  at  the  ageof  twenty- 
six,  when  tile  contract  for  the  pulpit  at 
Siena  was  being  drawn  up,  he  was  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  independent  iiutextro,  and  not 
merely  as  one  of  the  schol.ars  for  whose 
services  his  father  considered  himself  au¬ 
thorized  to  engage.  After  two  years 
spent  there,  and  four  at  Naples,  where  he 
built  a  <.‘hurch  for  the  Franciscans,  and 
designed  an  episcopal  palace,  he  went  to 
to  Perugia  to  superintend  the  erectioa 
of  the  fount.ain  designed  by  his  father, 
and  execute  its  bas-relieis.  Having  been 
summoned  to  Pisa  by  the  death  of  Nio- 
colh,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  remain  there,  and  soou 
found  himself  engaged  upon  various  im¬ 
portant  w’orks. 

Every  one  who  h.as  visited  Pisa  must 
rememlKT  the  miniature  church  of  Sta. 
M.'iria  della  Spina,  which  forma  so  great 
an  ornament  to  the  (juays  of  the  Arno. 
It  was  originally  a  small  oratory,  which, 
having  been  endowed  with  a  thorn  from 
our  Lord’s  Crown,  required  enlarging 
for  the  convenience  of  the  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  worshipjiers,  and  decorating  in 
honor  of  the  precious  relic  it  was  to  con¬ 
tain.  This  work  was  entnisteil  to  Gio¬ 
vanni  ;  and  although  the  Gothic  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  church,  as  we  now  see  it,  has 
made  some  writers  doubt  whether  we 
may  not  be  indebted  to  some  traveling 
German  architect  for  this  building,  the 
natural  desire  to  give  the  honor  of  so 
lovely  a  gem  of  archite<!ture  to  the  great 
Pis.an,  wh<»  was  undoubtedly  emjiloyed 
upon  it,  and  his  known  preferenw  for 
Gothic  forms,  goes  far  to  justify  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  in  attributing  it  to  Giovanni. 

His  next  great  work  was  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Campo  Santo,  that  treasure-house  of 
media?val  art,  a  description  of  which 
alone  is  a  history  of  the  early  Tuscan 
2;« 
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peintingand  aculptnre.  Here  were  placed  j 
many  of  his  own  marbles,  and  among 
them  one  which  deserves  especial  notice, 

“  As  being,  perhaps,  the  first  large  statue  made 
in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in 
criticising  which  it  should  he  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  in  such  a  work  immense  and 
untried  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  a 
sculptor  accustomed  to  treat  sculpture  as  an 
architectural  accessory.  The  statue  repre- 
sents  Pisa  as  a  crowned  and  druiK-d  woman,  ! 
holding  two  diminutive  children  at  her  bix'asts, 
as  emblems  of  her  fertility,  and  girdled  with 
a  cord  seven  times  knotted,  in  token  of  her 
dominion  over  the  st*ven  islands  of  Corsica, 
Sardinia.  Elba,  Pianoso,  Caprnja.  Giglio,  and 
Gorgona.  Mhe  stands  upon  a  ]K'destal  which 
is  supported  at  the  four  extrners  by  figures  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Justic.e 
(the  guiding  principles  of  government,)  be¬ 
tween  which  eagles  are  sculptured,  iu  allusion 
to  her  Roman  origin.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  anything  more  original  than  this  strange 
work,  whose  ugliness  is  somewhat  redeeme<l 
by  an  intensity  of  expression  w  hich  arrests  the 
attention,  and  the  dramatic  turu  ot  the  head 
of  the  principal  figure,  w  hose  sly  glance  st  ems  ’ 
on  tile  w  ateh  for  some  strange  coming.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  nude  figure  of  Teinjtenince, 
whose  classically  knotted  hair,  and  pose  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Greek  Venus,  recalls  the  .nn- 
ti<inc,  the  whole  work  is  German  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  as  good  an  example  of  Giovanni's 
peculiarities  as  could  be  selected.”  (Vol.  i. 
p.  4U.) 

The  Campo  Santo  also  contains  five , 
other  fitrurea  by  Giovanni,  and  in  the  ca- ' 
thciiral  close  by  may  be  seen  some  bas- 
reliefs,  which  Itelon^ed  formerly  to  a  jml- 
pit  made  for  it  in  1811,  but  w’hich  are  so 
much  inferior  to  those  which  he  executed 
fttr  the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrea  at  Pistoja, 
that  we  need  only  allude  to  their  exist-  ' 
enee,  and  quote  Air.  Perkins’s  desorijdion 
of  the  bas-relief  on  the  latter  represent-  | 
ing  the  “  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  i 

“One  of  these,”  he  says,  “the  Massacre,  j 
we  consider  Giovanni's  masterpiece;  nay, 
m<ire,  we  feel  Inclined  to  set  it  down  as  one  of ' 
the  most  dramatic  and  forcible  representations  ' 
of  this  paintui  and  revoltiug  subject  to  be  ; 
found  in  Italian  art.  Rare  powers  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  a  dramatic  feeling,  which  Niccoik  ; 
wantetl,  are  shown  in  the  sullen  satisfaction 
with  which  Herod  looks  uiwn  the  rush  of 
maddened  soldiers,  despairing  mothers,  and  ^ 
shrieking  infants,  as  wrcll  as  in  the  figure  of  I 
the  woman  who  sits  upon  the  ground,  bow(>d  ^ 
in  silent  grief  over  the  dead  body  of  her  child, 
and  of  her  who  yet  struggles,  in  the  agony  of 
despair  to  save  her  darling  from  a  like  late.” 
(Vol.  1.  p.  46.) 


While  at  Pistoja  he  executed  two  or 
three  other  works  ;  after  finishing  them 
he  went  to  see  his  old  fellow-scholar  Ar¬ 
nolfo  del  Cambio,  whose  reputation  at 
Florence  then  stood  so  high  that  during 
Giovanni's  stay  there  of  two  ye.-u’s  he 
only  received  one  order.  On  his  return  to 
Pisa  be  made  the  pulpit  mentioned  al)Ove, 
and  having  given  to  Perugia  and  Cortona 
two  admirable  sjKH-imens  of  monumental 
sculpture,  and  commenced  the  rebuilding 
of  t  he  catheilnil  at  Prato,  he  died  in  1320, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  Giovanni 
Pisano,  like  his  father,  lived  in  troublous 
times,  but  be  appears  to  have  steered 
clear  of  |>olitieal  difficulties,  and  while 
wars  were  raging  around  him  belabored 
peacefully  in  producing  works  of  ail  which 
have  caused  him  to  be  remembered 
long  after  many  of  his  brave  and  ambi¬ 
tious  contemporaries  have  been  forgotten, 
lie  left  several  pupils  both  at  Pisa  and 
Siena,  and  among  them  Andrea  Pisano, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Italian  sculptors. 
Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  unlike  his  fellow- 
scholar,  Giovanni  Pisano,  apjiears  to 
have  shown  his  talents  late  in  life,  for  at 
thirty-four  years  old  he  was  still  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  while  Giovanni,  his  junior  by 
eight  years,  was  treated  as  an  iiide[K.‘n- 
deut  nuiegtro.  Although  Arnolfo  un- 
doubtcnlly  deserves  a  high  place  among 
the  sculptors  of  the  Pisan  school,  he  owes 
it  to  a  single  work,  the  tomb  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Braye  in  St.  Domenico  at  Orvieto. 
The  recumbent  figure  of  the  Cardinal, 
lying  above  a  richly  ornamented  double 
basement,  is  watched  over  by  angels, 
who  are  drawing  back  curtains — a  con¬ 
ceit,  which  was  adopted  by  Giovanni 
Pisano  in  his  tomb  of  Poj>e  Benedict  Xi., 
and  copied  and  eventually  caricatured  by 
subse<]uent  sculptors.  Al)ove  the  statue 
of  the  Cardinal  is  a  Gothic  tabernacle, 
and  in  it  sits  a  dignified  Madonna  with 
the  Holy  Infant,  and  on  either  side  of  her 
saints  presenting  Uie  Cardinal  de  Braye. 
The  b^utiful  Gothic  tabernacle  at  San 
Paolo  fuori  le  mure  at  liome  has  been 
attributed  to  Arnolfo  by  some  writers, 
and  his  claim  to  its  desi^  stoutly  denie<l 
by  others.  This  question  Mr.  Perkins, 
though  inclined  to  admit  his  title,  is 
obliged  to  leave,  as  he  found  it,  a  very 
pretty  artistic  quarrel. 

“  To  comprehend  wlut  Arnolfo  did  for  Flo¬ 
rence,  w  e  have  but  to  look  down  upon  that 
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fair  city  from  one  of  tbe  neighboring  emi-  I 
nences,  and  note  all  tlie  most  striking  objects 
which  greet  the  eye,  the  Diiomo,  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  Sta.  Croce,  or  San  Michele,  and  the 
walls  which  surround  her,  are  his  works.” 
(Vol.  1.  p.  6.S.) 

“  Arnolfo  did  not  live  to  see  the  c'ompletion  i 
of  any  of  the  great  buildings  which  he  de¬ 
signed,  and  which  still  constitute  the  chief 
architectural  ornaments  of  Florence  ;  neither 
did  he  found  a  school,  or  firmly  establish  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  that  original  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  he  there  introduced.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  was  rather 
a  decoration  than  an  architecture  ;  as  well  us 
in  the  persistent  predilection  for  classical  i 
forms  in  Italy,  iigainst  which  the  Gothic  made  | 
but  a  short  stand,  and  which  finally  found  its  I 
full  expression  in  the  buildings  of  Renaissance.  I 
Giott«>  made  exquisite  use  of  the  Medueval 
Florentine  style  in  his  Campanile,  but  its  fur¬ 
ther  development  was  checked  even  in  Flor-  j 
ence  by  Orcagna,  while  other  Florentine  ar¬ 
tists  who  worked  at  Venice  and  in  various 
purls  of  Italy,  suited  themselves  to  the  taste 
of  the  locality.  Arnolfo  had  two  sons  Gui- 
duccio  and  Alberto,  of  whom  we  know  noth- 1 
ing  but  that,  like  their  father,  they  were  hon-  , 
ored  with  the  citiztmship  of  Florence.  An  I 
inscription  let  into  the  wall  of  the  cathedral ;  I 
his  |M>rtrait  intnaluced  by  Giotto  into  a  fresco 
which  he  painted  in  Sta.  Croce,  and  a  statue 
placed  in  our  day  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Brunelleschi,  opposite  the  cathedral  which 
the  one  built  and  the  other  crowned  with  the  ; 
second  great  dome  in  the  world,  are  tlie  only  | 
memorials  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Italian  artsists.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  .'»7.) 

We  now’  come  to  Andrea  Pisano,  and 
his  scholars  Nino  and  Tommaso  Giovan¬ 
ni  liahlucoio,  and  Andrea  Orcagna. 

Andrea  Pisano  w’as  the  son  of  Ujfolino 
di  Nino,  and  was  born  in  1270;  all  that 
is  known  of  his  youth  is  that  he  wa.s  ap- : 

Iirenticed  to  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  he  is 
lelieved  to  havegone  at  the  age  of  thirty-  ^ 
five  to  Venice,  and  there  influenced,  if 
he  did  not  actually  make  the  designs  for 
some  of  the  sculpture  of  St.  Mark's  and 
of  the  Ducal  PaliOee.  He  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  great  reputation  a.s  a 
bronze  caster,  although  w’e  unfortunately 
know  nothing  of  his  early  woi'ks  in  met¬ 
al,  except  that  he  sent  a  bronze  crucifix 
to  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon  ;  but 
that  he  had  such  a  reputation,  and  fully 
deserved  it,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  of  his 
having  lieen  chosen  to  make  the  gates 
for  the  liaptistery  at  Florence,  which,  if 
less  beautiful  than  Ghiberti's,  and  some¬ 
what  eclipsed  by  them,  are  free  from 


many  of  their  faults,  and  have  given  him 
a  lasting  title  to  fame. 

“In  these  works,”  says  Mr.  Perkins,  “wc 
find  senlimcnt,  simplicity,  beauty  ofjine,  pu¬ 
rity  of  design,  and  great  elegance  of  arapt^ry, 
combined  with  a  technical  perf'ection  hardly 
ever  surpassed,  while  the  single  allegorical 
figures  show  the  all-{)ervsding  influence  of 
Giotto,  from  whom  Andrea  learned  to  use  the 
mystical  and  spiritual  elements  of  Gennan 
art  as  Giovanni  Pisano  had  used  the  fantastic 
and  dramatic.  When  they  were  completed 
and  set  up  in  the  door  way  of  the  Baptistery, 
now  occupied  by  Ghiberti's  Gates  of  Paradise, 
all  Florence  crowded  to  see  them,  and  the 
Signory,  who  never  quitted  the  Palazzo  Vec¬ 
chio  in  a  body  except  on  most  solemn  occa¬ 
sions,  came  in  state  to  applaud  the  artfst,  and 
to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  citizenship.” 
(V'ol.  i.  p.  ti.5.) 

A  friendship,  ctjually  honorable  and 
advantJigeous  to  both,  subsisted  between 
Andrea  and  (liotto,  and  led  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  former  ujton  the  sculp¬ 
ture  for  the  l)e:iutiful  Campanile,  and  the 
facade  of  the  Duomo,  which  the  latter 
designed.  The  figures  for  the  Duomo 
have  been  since  used  for  the  decoration 
of  gardens ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  new  capital  of  Italy  adorns  its 
cathedral  with  the  w’est  front  for  which 
it  has  been  waiting  for  so  many  years, 
Andrea's  statues  may  find  their  w’ay  back 
to  the  place  for  w’hich  tliey  were  origin¬ 
ally  made. 

In  1345  Andrea  died,  leaving  to  the 
world  the  artistic  legacy  of  five  schohirs 
— .(Vrnoldo  Arnold!,  his  sons  Nino  and 
Tommaso,  Giovanni  Balduccio,  and  An¬ 
drea  Orcagna.  Of  the  first,  w'ho  worked 
upon  the  facade  of  the  Duomo,  and  was 
in.otle  “Capo  maestro  dell’  ojtera,”  we 
know  only  one  work,  a  dignifietl  but  rigid 
Madonna,  without  any  of  that  beauty  or 
expression  which  distinguished  the  works 
of  his  m.aster.  Nino,  w’ho  had  w’orked 
with  his  father  upon  the  Baptistery  gates, 
inherited  much  of  his  grace  and  feeling 
for  beauty,  and  his  stiitue  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Chiesa  della  Spina  at  Pisa,  shows 
that  Giotto's  influence  had  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  him.  Toinmaso’s 
sculpture,  judging  from  a  specimen  in 
the  Cainpo  Santo,  was  in  every  way  in- 
'  ferior  to  his  brother’s ;  but  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  he  must  have  had  some  talent,  for 
he  accomplishe<l  the  hazardous  task  of 
putting  the  top  story  to  the  Leaning 
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Tower.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  facade  of  the  Duomo  is  completed.  With 
painter  and  a  goldsmith,  although  we  Orcagna  the  Pisan  school  may  be  said  to 
tiave  no  examples  of  his  skill  in  either  of  close,  and  though  some  of  its  best  men 
these  capacities.  lived  at  Florence,  they  were  the  scholars 

VV'hile  the  two  sons  of  Andrea  were  and  grandscholara  of  Niccola,  followed 
thus  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  to  a  great  extent  in  his  steps,  and  are 
of  the  Pisan  school  in  its  birthplace,  their  quite  distinct  in  feeling  and  style  from 
fellow-scholar,  Balduccio,  was  spreading  the  Florentine  school,  founded  nearly 
its  principles  in  the  North  of  Italy.  Ilav-  thirty  years  after  Orcagna’s  death  by 
ing  been  invited  by  Azzo  Visconti,  Lord  Ghiberti  and  Donatello.  To  the  Pisan 
of  Milan,  to  that  city,  he  was  employed  school  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
by  him  on  various  works,  the  must  iin-  as  the  discoverers  and  improvers  of 
]K>rtant  of  which  was  the  monument  of  (  Christian  sculpture.  It  was  Niccola  who 
St  Peter  Martyr.  In  the  design  for  this  first  found  that  it  was  possible  to  coin- 
work  he  introduced  a  sarcophagus,  a  bine  the  various  figures  of  sacred  or  his- 
form  of  tomb  of  which,  from  their  Campo  torical  subjeids  into  pleasing  composi- 
Sauto  studies,  the  Pisan  sculptors  were  tious,  and  the  scholars  of  his  son  first 
particularly  fond.  This  sarcophagus  he  succeeded  in  adding  grace,  beauty,  and 
raised  ujion  pilasters,  in  front  of  w'hich  ,  expres-sion  to  their  works.  Their  pure 
stand  allegoncal  figures,  simple,  intelli-  ^  and  simple  style  was  of  short  duration, 
gible,  and  dignified  as  allegories  of  Chris-  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died 
tian  virtues  should  be,  and  showing  that  with  Orcagna,  for  though  Tuscan  Art 
Balduccio  had  learned  much  from  Giotto,  rose  yet  higher  than  they  left  it  in  grace 
The  “  area”  has  bas-reliefs  from  the  life  and  beauty,  it  had  hardly  reached  its  best 
of  the  Saint  u}>on  it,  separated  from  each  period  bi-l'ore  the  plague,  which  was  after- 
other  by  statuettes  of  saints,  and  the  wards  to  destroy  all  sculptuie,  had  begun, 
whole  is  crowned  with  a  talwriiacle,  un-  Before  firocetnling  to  consider  this 
der  which  sit  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Florentine  school,  we  must  follow  Mr. 
SS.  Peter  Miutyr  and  Dominic.  “The  Perkins  to  Siena  and  observe  what  fruit 
monument  altogether,”  says  Mr.  Perkins,  the  example  of  NiocoL'i  Pisano  bore  there. 

has  few  equiils  in  unity  of  design.  At  the  date  of  his  arrival  there,  Siena 
earnestness  of  feeling,  and  a  judicious  must  have  been  rich  in  so-called  scul)>- 
use  of  the  symlwlism  of  Christian  Art.”  tors,  “for  no  less  than  sixty,  we  are  told. 
This  tomb  had  only  just  lieen  completed  kept  ojien  shop  in  the  city,  and  consti- 
when  Balduccio  was  called  ujion  to  con-  tute<l  a  guihl  ruleil  by  three  rectors  and 
struct  a  monument  in  memory  of  his  em-  a  chamlierlain,  elected  for  six  months, 
]*loyer,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  none  of  whom  could  l>e  changed,  unless 
gallery  of  Milan.  in  case  of  illness  or  absence,  and  none 

The  last  and  most  celebrated  of  An-  re-elected  until  three  years  after  the  ex- 
drea  Pisano’s  scholars  was  Andrea  Or-  piration  of  a  previous  tenure  of  oflice.” 
<-agna.  Although  originally  brought  up  As  this  piowerful  corporation  did  not  at- 
as  a  goldsmith,  and  known  chiefly  to  tempt  to  assa-^sinate  Niccola  (a  form  which 
jiosterity  as  an  architect  and  a  painter,  favorable  criticism  sometimes  took  in 
he  has  left  in  the  shrine  of  Or  San  Mi-  j  Italy),  but  without  jealousy  showed  them- 
f  chele  a  work  which  establishes  his  fame  selves  ready  to  co-operate  with  and  imi- 
:is  a  sculptor.  The  ba.s-reliefs  of  this  tate  him,  we  may  fairly  sup|K)se  that  his 
splendid  monument  give  the  whole  life  acknowledged  tdents  placed  him  above 
of  the  Madonna,  and  exhibit  in  wonder-  the  reach  of  their  envy.  The  names  of 
fill  perfection  that  gieat  glory  of  Tuscan  one  or  two  of  these  early  Sienese  sculp- 
Art,  the  |>ower  of  telling  a  story  with  tors  have  lieen  rescued  by  Mr.  Perkins 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  beauty.  Or-  from  obscurity,  but  it  is  not  until  twelve 
<-agna’s  other  architectural  work,  the  years  after  the  death  of  Niccola  that  we 
Ixiggia  de’  Lanzi,  is  known  to  all  the  find  one  who  deserve  to  be  rememliered 
world,  .and  as  it  appears  that  Michael  with  admiration  and  res|>ect  This  was 
Angelo  advised  its  continuation  round  Ijorenzo  Maitani, 

the  Piazza,  we  may  also  recommend  this  •«  Who  raised  an  imperishable  monument  to 
.  work  to  the  Italian  capital  as  soon  as  the  his  name  in  the  beautiful  Gothic  cutliedral  at 
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Orvieto.  Being  a  man  of  rare  genius,  and  ' 
thoroughly  versed  in  arcliitecture,  sculpture,  j 
bronze  easting,  and  Mosaic,  Maitaui  was  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and,  { 
thanks  to  the  singular  fortune  which  permit-  j 
ted  him  to  watch  over  it  from  tlie  day  when 
the  romer-stone  was  laid  to  that  which  saw  ' 
its  last  pinnacle  pointed  towards  heaven,  was  ' 
enabled  to  carry  it  but  with  a  unity  of  design 
unattainable  by  an  artist  less  versatile  than 
himself.  ....  I 

“  ‘  .Vrtlst-philosopher,’  says  Romagnuoli,  ' 
‘Maitanl  adorned  the  base  of  the  fiu,'ii(le  with  ; 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
foundations  of  our  religion;  above  which, 
about  the  circular  window,  he  placed  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  Evangelists,  with  the  statues  of 
the  Apostles  and  popes  ;  and  those  of  the  an¬ 
gels  at  a  dangerous  and  almost  aerial  altitude.' 
Tlie  bas-reliefs,  a  precious  monument  of  the 
joint  talents  of  many  of  the  Ix'st  Sienese  and  j 
Pisan  sculptors  of  the  time,  are  sculptured  | 
upon  fotir  great  piers,  which  have  been  aptly  ' 
called  the  Pier  of  Creation,  the  Pier  of  Proph-  i 
eoy,  the  Pier  of  Pultillment,  and  the  Pi«!rof| 
Judgment.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  first  is 
represented  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  of  man  and 
woman  ;  and  on  the  upper,  the  temptation, 
the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  murder  : 
of  Abel.  Nothing  can  exceed  thefiower-like 
fh;shnes8  and  purity  of  the  angels  who,  with  , 
reverently  bent  heads,  and  folded  arms  or  . 
clas|>ed  hands,  attend  U|)on  the  Creator,  and 
singly  or  in  groups,  watch  and  reason  togeth- , 
er  upon  each  successive  act  of  creation  ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  I^ord  walks  in  the 
garden  and  calls  unto  Adam,  one  of  the  two 
angels  who  follow  Him,  points  out  our  first  > 
parents,  and  explains  the  story  of  their  sin, 
while  the  other  with  sad  countenance  grieves 
over  their  fall.  It  is  Ootl  the  Son  who  ap- ! 
pears  as  the  Creator,  and  who,  in  literal  in  j 
terpretation  of  the  w’ords,  “  And  (iod  created  j 
man  in  His  own  image.”  reixtats  in  Adam 
His  own  oval-sliaped  head,  high-set  eyes,  and 
parted  tlowing  ringlets.  We  see  in  the  broad¬ 
er  forms,  ruder  execution,  and  different  type  i 
of  the  figures  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  ' 
pier,  that  they  were  sculptured  by  another  . 
hand  than  those  btdow,  which  are  among  the  : 
most  beautiful  productions  of  early  Italian 
art.  The  Pier  of  Prophecy,  which  relates  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  evidently  the  work 
of  many  and  inferior  artists.  The  Pier  of 
Fulfillment  tmtaius  finer  compositions  than  , 
the  Pier  of  Creation,  but  with  greater  techni-  j 
cal  perfection  its  reliefs  have  less  freshness 
and  spontaneity,  less  of  that  lovely  awkward-  | 
ness  which  belongs  only  to  the  childhood  of 
.\^rt,  whose  very  defects  are  attractive.  Among 
these,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
especially  the  Visitation,  could  hardly  be  sur- ; 
passed  in  composition,  expression,  or  drapery.  ; 
With  exquisite  sentiment,  half  figures  of  an- 1 
gels  are  jtlaced  beside  each  relief  of  this  pier, 


whose  emotions  as  they  grieve  over  Christ’s 
sufferings,  or  rejoice  over  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  are  depicted  in  their  countenances 
with  great  variety  of  expression.  Like  the 
chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  they  serve  as  a 
running  commentary  tipon  the  successive 
events  of  our  I.iord’8  life,  and  by  giving  us  the 
key-note,  keep  our  thoughts  in  harmony  with 
each.  Although  the  angels  are  less  skilfully 
s(;ulptured  than  the  reliefs,  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  is  such  that  they  must  have  l)cen  de¬ 
signed  by  one  artist.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
pier,  the  dead  are  seen  rising  from  sarcophagi, 
whose  heavy  lids  some  strive  to  lilt,  while 
others,  alrea<ly  free,  look  upward  to  the  bless¬ 
ed  who,  guided  by  guardian  angels,  are  press¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  light  Divine ;  while  the 
condemned  arc  urged  forward  shrieking  and 
weeping,  by  an  angel  of  stem  countenanc**, 
who  holds  them  in  a  leash  and  drives  them 
by  a  scourge  into  the  amis  of  demon  skele¬ 
tons  with  serpents’  tails,  bats’  wings,  and 
jaws  stretching  fnim  ear  to  ear.  Fnmi  the 
base  of  each  of  the  four  piers  rises  a  vine, 
symlKilic  of  Christ,  the  True  Vine,  which 
frames  each  separate  relief  with  its  branches, 
leaves,  and  tendrils.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

It  w’oiiM  be  extremely  satisfactory  to 
lie  able  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to 
name  the  authors  of  these  lieautiful  wulp- 
tures.  That  their  general  design  is  due 
to  Maitani,  who  lived  among  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  cathedral,  and  diiwted  its 
daily  progress,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
ainl  we  know  that  some  of  the  scholars 
of  Giovanni  Pisano  were  employed  upon 
it,  but  more  jiositive  information  than 
this  w’e  can  not  get,  .and  must  lie  sjitisfied 
with  the  negative  evidence  which  Mr. 
Perkins  h:is  collecteil  to  prove  that  none 
of  the  well-known  sculptors  of  the  time 
to  w'honi  it  has  been  aitributeil  had  any 
hand  in  the  work.  But  taking  these 
sculptors  altogether  as  the  production  of 
Sienese  and  Pisan  artists  working  under 
the  constant  sujK'rintendence  of  a  Sie¬ 
nese  architect  who  must  have  owed  some 
p.art  of  his  education  to  the  Pisani,  we 
are  entitled  to  consider  them  admirable 
examples  of  the  school  which  Niccolii 
planted  at  Siena. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  not  favor¬ 
able  to  the  jiroduction  of  artists  at  Siena. 
Intestine  quarrels,  revolutions,  street 
lights,  and  the  banishment  in  1368,  of 
four  thousand  of  its  citizens  gjive“  heavy 
blows  and  gre.at  discouragement”  to  Art. 
and  toivards  the  end  of  the  century  the 
Sienese  scihool  seeme<i  upon  the  point  of 
expiring,  when  Giacomo  della  Quercia 
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arose  to  pive  it  new  life.  He  was  the  j  While  engaged  upon  the  fountain  at  Si- 
son  of  u  goldsmith,  and  his  aitistic  edu-  ]  ena,  Jacopo  undertook  the  construction 
cation  wjis  Sienese,  hut  having  become  j  of  a  monument  at  Lucca  to  Maria,  wife 
involveil  in  some  political  troubles  he  left  ,  of  Puolo  Guinigi,  lord  of  that  city,  which 
his  native  city,  and  di«l  not  return  to  em-  has  been  much  praise<l  for  its  unaffected 
hellish  it  with  his  works  for  m.sny  years.  \  l)eauty.  In  141<»  he  receive<I  a  cotnmis- 
Ile  went  to  Florence,  and  by  1401  must  sion  for  two  bronze  bas-reliefs  for  the 
have  acqiiired  considerable  reputation,  ,  font  of  the  Haptisteiy  at  Siena,  the  first 
for  we  find  that  he  was  then  selected  as  ^  of  which  he  only  finished  in  14:50.  He 
one  of  the  six  coinjictitoi's  for  the  gate  of  also  visited  Hologna  to  make  bas-reliefs 
the  Baptistery,  in  whi(4i  trial.of  skill  he  |  for  the  great  doorway  of  the  Basilica  of 
was  placed  next  after  (Biil>erti  and  Bnin- ,  S.  Petronio.  The  natural  result  of  these 
ellesc-hi.  A  Madonna  over  one  of  the  various  engagements  was  that  he  was  in 
side-doors  of  the  Duomo  is  thought  to  l>e  ;  constant  trouble  with  his  different  em- 
a  specimen  of  his  style  at  this  period,  and  [  ploycrs,  and  comjilaints,  threats,  forcible 
a  bt'ar  climbing  u[»  a  pear-tree  in  one  cor-  |  «letentions,  fines,  broken  contracts,  and 
iier  of  this  bas-relief  is  supposi-d  to  illus- ,  money  difficulties,  made  the  latter  part 
trate  the  proverb  “  Dar  la  j)ere  in  guardia  :  of  his  life  miserable, 
all'  orso,”  and  thus  to  show- the  mortifi- 1  Quercia  was,  says  Va-sari,  “the  first 
cation  which  Quercia  felt  at  having  sub- 1  after  Andre  Pisano,  On^igna,  and  the 
mitted  his  competition  design  to  the  j  others  before  mentione<i  who,  working 
judgment  of,  as  he  thought,  incom|K‘tent !  in  the  art  of  sculj»ture  with  more  earnest 
critics.  This  explanation  hiis,  exct-pt  for  i  study,  showed  what  a  much  nearer  aj)- 
ingenuity,  but  little  claim  to  respc*ct.  i  proach  could  be  made  to  Nature  than 
Vasjiri  supposes  that  this  woik  was  not  ,  liad  before  been  achieveil ;  so  that  it  was 
undertaken  till  Quercia  visited  Florence  ,  by  his  example  that  others  were  taught 
again  many  years  later,  and  Baldinucci  '  to  turn  their  attention  towards  rivaling 
asseits  that  Honatello’s  pupil,  Nanni  di  |  her  works.”  That  this  pnuse  is  just,  and 
Banco,  was  in  reality  tlie  sculptor.  After  that  he  has  made  a  great  advance  in  rep- 
a  residence  of  some  years  at  Ferrara,  ;  resenting  emotion  and  sentiment,  any 
where  he  has  left  specimens  of  his  woik,  j  one  may  })erceive  by  looking  at  the  spe- 
Quercia  was  invited  to  his  native  city  by  I  cimens  of  his  terra-cotta  work  in  the 
the  Signoiy,  who  appointed  him  to  make  I  South  Kensington  Museum.  That  he 
a  fountain  for  the  great  Piazza.  The  :  influenced  great  men  w  ho  came  after  him 
council  of  Siena  had  lately  made  a  some-  is  seen  by  comjiaring  his  treatment  of 
what  ridiculous  exhibition  of  their  zeal  ,  some  of  the  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
for  Christian  Art.  They  had  decided  ,  ment  in  the  bas-reliefs  at  St.  Petronio 
that  the  factious  tumults  and  other  mis- 1  with  the  frescoes  of  the  same  subjects 
fortunes  which  had  afflicted  their  city  ,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Itaphael  at  Borne, 
were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  very  beau-  ^  Vasjri'i  also  acx'ords  to  Quercia  in  S{»eak- 
tiful  antique  statue  of  Venus'  u}ion  the  ing  of  these  very  works  at  St.  Petronio, 
fountain  of  the  Piazza  ;  so  the  fair  god-  j  the  pi-aise  of  having  l>een  the  first  to  re¬ 
dess  was  wndemnerl  to  be  thrown  down,  !  store  the  lost  art  of  sculpturing  in  bas- 
bioken  to  pieces  and  buried  in  the  ten  i-  j  relief,  —  an  absurd  assertion  w’hich  his 
tory  of  the  Florentines,  in  the  hope  that  [  lives  of  earlier  sculjrtoi’s  sufficiently  con- 
she  might  bring  them  bad  luck.  This  tradict.  Quercia  wanted  the  refinement 
sentence  was  carried  out,  and  the  world  j  of  the  great  Florentine  masters,  and  was 
lost  a  fine  statue  said  to  have  been  by  far  inferior  to  them  in  the  management 
Lysippus  ;  it  has,  however,  gained  somt*-  |  of  drapery  ;  but  with  all  due  allowance 
thing  in  exchange;  for  Quercia  having  j  for  his  shortcomings,  and  without  trying 
been  appointed  to  decorate  the  mutilated  to  give  him  any  undeserved  praise,  he 
monument,  made  the  Fonte  (lajaso  beau-  j  w  ill  be  allowed  by  all  w  ho  study  his  works 
tiful  as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  w’orld's  the  titles  of  a  real  genius  and  a  true  art- 
model  fountains,  and  acquirtnl  for  him-  j  ist.  With  the  exception  perhaj)S  of 
self  the  name  of  Jacopo  della  Fonte,  a  i  Vecchietta,  Quercia  was  the  only  gre.at 
strong  }K>pular  testimony  to  the  merits  sculptor  of  the  Sienese  school,  as  Maitani 
of  his  work.  *  I  was  its  only  great  architect;  yet  it  !uj- 
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quired  and  fnaintained  for  some  time  a  I 
reputation  wliicli  made  it  tlie  rival  of  the  ' 
Pisan  and  Florentine  schools.  lint  as 
the  glory  of  a  school  of  art  <lepends  rath-  ' 
er  upon  the  splendor  of  its  great  Inmin-  \ 
ariesthan  upon  the  number  of  its  smaller  ; 
stars,  Siena  must  be  content  with  the  ' 
third  place  in  Tuscan  Scul|»tnre. 

Turning  now  again  to  Florence,  where 
we  saw  the  Pisan  stdiool  expire  with  An- 1 
drea  Orc:>gna,  we  must  l)e>tow  some  at-  • 
tention  u|>on  (Ihilieiti  and  Donatello,  ' 
who  were  at  once  the  founders  and  chief  i 
glory  of  their  native  school : 

“  Placed  midway  between  the  age  of  strong 
rtdigioiis  feeling  and  that  in  wliicli  Pagunisin 
inviided  every  form  of  art  and  literature,  the 
period  was  singularly  favorable  fur  artistic 
education.  :i8  the  waning  influence  of  religion 
wa.s  still  strong  enough  to  check  the  adoption 
of  Pagan  sentiment,  while  a  general  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  antitpie  led  to  the  study  of  the 
beauty  of  form  and  teclinieal  j)erfection  re¬ 
vealed  in  those  newly  acquired  m:\sterpieces 
of  classic  art,  which  were  eagerly  souglit  for 
and  daily  added  to  the  collections  of  the  time. 

“  In  its  first  phase,  as  reprejsented  by  Bru¬ 
nelleschi  in  architecture,  and  by  (Jhihcrtl  and 
Dtmatcllo  in  sculpture,  the  Renaissance  was 
noble  and  profitable  ;  but  it  became  destruc¬ 
tive  to  all  life  and  progress  when  artists  no 
longer  seeking  to  assimilate  its  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  to  new  ideas,  aimed  at  positive  itnita- 
tion  of  antique  forms;  when  striking  at  the 
foundations  of  religious  belief  already  giiev-  | 
ously  shaken  by  the  iniquities  of  Home,  cl.as-  ' 
sic  art  and  literature  usurped  the  first  place  in 
men’s  affections  so  completely  that  few  were 
scandalized  when  they  saw  a  never-dying 
lamp  burning  before  the  bust  of  Plato,  as  be-  j 
fore  that  of  a  saint ;  when  Sigisinuud  Pandol-  i 
fo  dedicated  a  temple  to  his  concubine,  l.sotta  ' 
da  Rimini,  and  covered  its  walls  with  their  j 
Interlaced  cyphers  ;  when  painters  represent¬ 
ed  the  Madonna  under  the  features  of  a  well- 
known  courtesan  ;  when  the  s<‘cretary  of  a 
pope  called  Jesus  ('hrist  a  hero,  and  the  Vir-  j 
gin  a  goddess ;  and  a  sculptor  modeded  the 
loves  of  Leda  and  the  Swan  among  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  great  doorway  of  the  Basilica 
dedicated  to  the  cliief  of  the  apostles.  These 
abuses,  which  would  have  filled  the  men  of 
the  fourteenth,  and  early  partofthe  fifti*enth, 
century  with  horror,  and  which  gradually  in- 
cr«‘ased  until  they  roused  the  zealous  and  fiery 
Bavonarola  to  pour  out  his  threateniugs  of 
wrath  to  come,  were  unknown  in  Ghiberti’s 
youth,  during  which  Florence  enjoyed  com¬ 
parative  peace  and  repose,  and  extended  lier 
boundaries  and  her  wcralth  by  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  ;  while  Art  grew  under  the  kindly  in¬ 
fluence  of  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  that  great  mer¬ 
chant-prince  who  not  only  spent  vast  sums 


upon  the  acquisition  of  antique  treasures 
which  he  used  as  means  of  education,  but  al¬ 
so  bestowed  that  l>est  sort  of  patron.age  upon 
contemporaneous  art  which  consists  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  artist  like  a  friend  and  an  I'qual.” — 
(Vol.  1.  p.  l-2'2.) 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  was  bom  in  1381, 
and  studie<l  a.H  a  g;n1dsmith  under  his  .step¬ 
father  liartolo  di  .Michiele,  but,  a.s  we  are 
told,  octntpied  much  of  his  time  in  mod¬ 
eling'  and  |>;iintinu'.  In  the  latter  art  he 
made  such  proifress  th.at  at  the  ajre  of 
eisrhteen  he  was  invited  by  a  brother  ar¬ 
tist  to  ii-ssist  him  in  p:untin^  some  fres¬ 
coes  at  Uimini,  in  which  work  he  show¬ 
ed  so  much  talent  that  Carlo  Malatesta 
made  him  handsome  offers  to  induce  him 
!  to  remain  there ;  but  it  w:i3  at  this  time 
i  that  the  Sifrnory  of  Florence  and  the 
Merchants’  Guild  issued  an  invitation  to 
'  all  the  best  Italian  artists  to  com|)ete  for 
'  the  commission  of  making  a  bronze  door 
'  for  the  Baptistery,  and  by  the  advice  of 
I  his  step  father,  Ghiberti  entered  his  name 
1  on  the  li.st  of  candidates.  lie  was  one  of 
I  the  six  elected  to  compete,  and,  as  all  the 
i  world  knows,  proved  the  victor, 
i  The  gates  of  Ghiberti  may  be  pointed 
,  to  as  a  proof  of  the  ail  vantages  of  a  sys- 
I  tern  of  competition  for  important  artistic 
commissions :  and  as  this  system  obtains 
very  generally  at  the  present  iLiy,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  examine  the 
principles  uj>on  which  it  was  conducted 
at  Florence,  and  to  compare  them  with 
those  now  commonly  adopted.  The 
Florentine  authorities  begim  by  inviting 
all  the  artists  of  ItJily  who  were  willing 
to  compete  to  send  in  their  names  as  can¬ 
didates  for  that  honor ;  from  among  these 
names  they  selected  six.  The  proof  of 
skill  which  they  were  reijuired  to  furnish 
was  one  panel  of  a  given  shape  and  sub¬ 
ject — not  a  design  merely,  but  finished 
in  bronze,  as  if  it  were  to  form  a  part  of 
one  of  the  gates — and  a  year  was  allow¬ 
ed  for  its  production.  In  the  meantime 
a  jury,  consisting  of  thirty-four  painters, 

,  sculptors,  and  goldsmiths,  native  and  for¬ 
eign,  was  impaneled,  each  of  whom,  we 
are  told,  was  very  skillful  in  his  own 
!  branch  of  art.  The  conditions  of  the 
j  com|)etition  were  sim[)le  ;  they  could  not 
be  evaded  by  the  artists,  and  gave  to  the 
^  jury  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
j  gible  form  all  the  evidence  requisite  for 
I  arriving  at  a  decision.  Lastly,  the  decis- 
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ion  was  a  bond  julc  one,  in  which  tlie 
winner  was  to  execute  tl»e  w'ork. 

The  verdict  of  this  imposing  collection 
of  professional  oidnions  at  Florence  was 
(^rtainly  not  as  satisfactory  as  ini^ht  have 
been  hoped.  The  jurors  had  no  difficulty 
in  determining  that  the  panels  by  Ghi¬ 
berti  and  Brunelle8<*hi  were  better  than 
those  of  the  other  four ;  but  they  could 
not  decide  Ijetween  these  two,  and  were 
only  saved  from  the  even  chance  of  a  fa¬ 
tal  mistake  by  the  extraordinarily  mag¬ 
nanimous  conduct  of  Brunelleschi,  who 
confessed  himself  fairly  l)eaten,  and  beg¬ 
ged  to  withdraw  from  the  contest. 

The  fii'st  im|M)rtant  question  in  all  ar¬ 
tistic  competitions  is  of  composition  of 
the  jury.  Should  it  be  large  or  small  ? 
Professional  or  amateur!  or  mixed!  It 
is  necessary  that  it  should  satisfy  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  competing  artists  beforehand 
by  the  jirobability  of  its  fairness,  and  its 
capability  for  deciding  u|>on  the  compar¬ 
ative  merits  of  the  designs.  Tliat  a  small 
jury  is  to  be  preferred  we  have  no  doubt, 
for  the  rea.son  given  above  and  for  others 
which  easily  suggest  themselves ;  but 
l»etween  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  professional,  amateur,  ami  mixed 
juries,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  A 
jury  of  artists,  though  it  would,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  be  most  acceptable  to  the  competi¬ 
tors,  isapttol^e  suspected  of  professional 
jealousies  or  friendships  which  would  un¬ 
fit  it  for  its  duty,  and  it  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  fact  that  artists  are  genendly  the  ! 
worst  critics  of  their  own  branch  of  Ait.  | 
An  amateur  jury  is  despised  by  the  artists, 
who  somewhat  unrea-sonably  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  amateurs  for  whom 
they  w’ork  and  by  whose  judgment  their 
reputations  are  made.  It  has  also  but 
little  authority  with  the  genend  public,  : 
because  the  names  of  its  members  are  but 
seldom  well  known  in  conni'ction  with  J 
Art.,  and  has,  perhaps,  even  less  weight  ] 
among  the  public  of  amateurs,  who  al- ! 
ways  show  (confidentially  to  a  third  par-  \ 
ty)the  greatest  contempt  for  each  other’s  : 
opinions.  The  siu-cess  of  a  mixed  jury  , 
must  de|>end  chiefly  upon  the  temper  and  | 
fairness  of  its  members  ;  but  if  well  txim- , 
|>osed,  it  is  on  the  whole  more  likely  to 
give  general  satisfaction  than  either  of' 
the  other  kinds.  The  conclusions  which  : 
these  remarks  on  com|)etit!ons  appear  to  j 
us  to  suggest  are,  that  to  produce  any  j 


safisfat^tory  result  a  competition  must  be, 
from  first  to  l:i.st,  a  yierfectly  honest  tran- 
sjiction,  having  a  definite  practical  ob¬ 
ject  ;  that  the  jury  should  be  small,  and 
selected  with  a  view  to  inspire  confidence 
both  among  the  artists  and  the  public  ; 
that  the  numl)er  of  cx)mf)etitora  should 
also  be  small,  and  that  these  should  be 
chosen  for  their  known  merits  ;  that  the 
subject  proposed  should  be  simple  enough 
to  enable  tlie  jury  to  compare  the  rival 
|»erformance8 ;  that  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  sliould  be  strictly  enforced ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  victorious  competitor 
should  execute  the  pro|X)sed  work. 

Ijct  us  now  return  to  GhiWrti,  whom 
w’e  left  upon  the  point  of  beginning  the 
work  he  had  so  fairly  won.  His  first  gate 
contJiinc<l  twenty-eight  p.ancls,  twenty  of 
which  conbiin  illustrations  of  the  Gos{)el 
histoiy  from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  re- 
m.'tining  eight  are  the  four  Kvaugelists 
and  the  four  Dix-tors  of  the  Church. 

i  “One  can  never  tire.”  says  Mr.  Perkins, 
“in  l(K>king  ut  the  exiiuisite  works,  wliich 
combine  the  purity  of  style  of  an  earlier  peri¬ 
od  with  a  hitherto  unattained  technh-ul  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  in  handling.  The  ino.st  lovely 
among  them  is  the  “  .\nnnnci.-itiun,”  in  which 
'  the  Virgin  shrinks  back  beneath  an  exquisite 
little  portico  before  a  graceful  angel ;  and 
two  of  the  most  striking  are  the  “Raising  of 
I.aucarus”  (a  perfect  Byzantine  type)  and  the 
“  Temptation  of  our  Ixjrd.”  The  single  fignrea 
of  the  Evangelists  arc  dignified  and  admira¬ 
bly  draped,  and  the  exquisite  little  angel  who 
whispers  inspiration  to  Matthew,  is  of  a  type 
I>eculiar  to  Ghiberti,  and  singularly  refined. " 
(Vol,  i.  p.  127.) 

AVe  can  not  help  regretting  that  Mr. 
Perkins  has  given  us  no  drawing  of 
the  “Annunciation”  to  which  he  alludes, 
sim*e  it  is  one  of  the  most  Ix'autifiil  rej)- 
resentations  we  know  of  that  lovely  but 
often  ill-treated  subject 

The  gate  took  twenty-one  years  to  fin¬ 
ish,  although  twenty  artists  were  eu- 
gage<l  upon  it, — a  fact  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  show 
so  much  impatience  for  the  completion 
of  all  national  artistic  works.  Conceive 
what  letters  in  the  new’spapers  and  ques¬ 
tions  in  Parliament  would  torment  a 
stmlptor  who  took  tw'enty-one  years  to 
make  a  gate  for  St  Paul’s.  The  Flor¬ 
entines,  however,  seem  to  have  been  pa¬ 
tient  and  grateful,  for  no  sooner  was  the 
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first  pate  finished  than  they  pave  Ghiberti 
a  commission  to  make  them  a  secon<h 
This  second  pate  exhibits,  as  mipht  well 
be  expected,  considerable  superiority  in 
technical  skill,  and  there  we  are  inclined 
to  think  its  superiority  over  the  first  pate 
ends.  “In  modelinp these  reliefs,”  s.ays 
Ghiberti  himself,  “  I  strove  to  imitate 
nature  to  the  utmost,  and  by  investipa- 
tinp  her  methmis  of  work  to  see  how  | 
nearly  I  could  approach  her.  I  soupht 
to  understand  how  forma  strike  upon  the 
eye,  and  how  the  theoretic  part  of  sculp¬ 
tural  and  pictorial  art  should  be  manaped. 
Workinp  with  the  utmost  dilipence  and 
care,  I  introduced  into  some  of  my  com¬ 
positions  as  m.any  as  one  hundred  fipures, 
which  I  mo<leled  upon  different  planes,  i 
80  that  those  nearest  the  eye  mipht  ap- 1 
pear  larper,  and  those  more  remote  | 
smaller  in  proportion.”  But  if  Michael 
Anpelo’s  axiom  be  true,  that  “  the  more  | 
nearly  paintinp  attains  to  relievo,  the  j 
better  it  is,  and  the  more  nearly  relievo  ! 
attains  tojmintinp,  the  worse  it  is,”  Ghi- ' 
berti  has  committed  a  preat  en'or,  and 
we  must  own  that,  when  he  executed 
perspectives,  landscaftes,  and  distant  fip- 
ures  in  bas-relief,  he  only  succeeded  in 
accom])lishinp  what  oupht  never  to  have 
been  attempted.  Michael  Anpelo’s  other 
and  l)etter  known  remark,  that  these 
pates  were  worthy  to  Ihj  the  pates  of  Par¬ 
adise,  the  l)eauty  of  the  composition,  and 
the  |»erfect  handlinp  of  the  details,  make 
us  forpet  that  the  s<*ulptor  has  overstep- 
|>ed  the  true  limits  of  his  art,  and  b^ 
come,  as  Mr.  Perkins  happily  observes,  ! 
“  a  [)ainter  in  bronze.”  But  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  true  lover  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
first  and  second  pates,  would  not  pive 
the  preference  to  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
former. 

That  Ghiberti  should  have  h.ad  a  preat 
enthusiasm  for  the  antique  will  surprise 
no  one  who  observes  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  la-auty  of  form  ;  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  extravapant  love  of 
everythinp  Greek,  which  led  him  to  date 
his  visit  to  Home  in  the  “  four  hundred 
ami  fortieth  Olympiad,”  should  not  have 
inducetl  him  to  heathenize  his  Christian 
Bculpture.  And  the  modemtion  and  pood 
taste  which  he  showed  in  thus  learninp 
the  ripht  lesson  only  from  his  study  of 
ancient  sculpture  makes  him  a  peculiarly 


valuable  example  to  the  artists  of  the 
present  day. 

“In  statues,”  says  Mr.  Perkins,  “Ghi¬ 
berti  was  by  no  means  so  successful  as  in 
bas-reliefs,  because  his  love  of  detail, 
richness  of  invention,  and  knowledpe  of 
perspective  were  there  of  little  or  no  use 
to  him.”  Admittinp  the  fact  of  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  his  statues,  we  should  have 
attributed  it  rather  to  the  impossibility  of 
their  exhibitinp  his  talent  for  composi¬ 
tion  ami  power  of  tellinp  a  story  than  to 
the  loss  of  that  “love  of  detail  and 
knowledpe  of  perspectiv'e,”  which  led  him 
to  become  a  “  painter  in  bronze,”  instead 
of  a  sculptor.  The  St.  Stephen  on  the 
outside  of  Or  San  Michele,  executed  for 
the  Wool  Merchants’  puild,  is,  however, 
a  beautiful  fipure,  and  was  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  at  the  time  th.at  Ghiberti  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  bankers  to  make  them 
a  St.  Matthew  for  the  next  niche. 

No  Specimens  of  Ghiberti’s  works  as  a 
pold smith  remain  to  us,  thonph  we  have 
descriptions  of  tw’o  very  costly  and  elabo¬ 
rate  mitres,  and  a  “morse,”  or  co|>e-cla8p, 
of  his  make  :  but  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a 
painter  or  desipner  of  colored  windows, 
which  Mr.  Perkins  has  omitted  to  notice, 
are  fortunately  still  to  be  seen :  the  por- 
peous  rose  in  Sta.  Croce,  and  some  of  the 
liphts  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  we 
owe  to  Ghiberti,  and  they  are  amonp  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  art  in  existence. 
Ghil)erti’8  private  character  does  not  ap- 
pejir  to  have  been  rem.arkably  amiable  ; 
and,  judping  from  the  unpenerous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  l)ehaved  to  Brunelleschi 
alK)ut  the  cu|>ola  of  the  cathedral,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  mapnanimous  conduct  in  the 
comj^etition  for  the  pjites,  his  biopr.apher 
is  “  forced  to  conclude  th.at  his  heart  was 
bad,  and  his  disposition  mercenary.” 

We  now  come  to  l)on.atello,  the  son 
of  Nicolo  di  Betto  Bardi,  who  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1386,  and  therefore  six 
years  younper  than  Ghiberti.  His  study 
of  art  commenced  early  under  Bicci  di  Lo¬ 
renzo,  a  painter  and  sculptor  of  no  preat 
merit,  whom  he  must  soon  h.ave  eclipse<I 
if  it  be  true  that  at  sixteen  ye.ars  of  ape  his 
opinion  was  asked  by  the  judpes  in  the 
competition  for  the  Baptistery  pates.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  living  in  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  banker,  Iluberto  Martelli, 
who  furnished  him  with  means  for  study, 
and  remained  his  tine  friend  through  life. 
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The  criticisms  and  advice  of  his  friend 
Uninelleschi  must  also  have  been  very 
useful  to  him,  and,  jjidtfinjj  from  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  rival  crucifixes,  they 
must  have  been  sinafularly  free,  not  to 
say  severe.  These  two  friends  went  to-  j 
gether  to  Rome,  where  they  had  8j»ent 
some  time  in  the  stmly  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture.  In  or  about  1411, 
goon  after  Donatello's  return  from  liojne, 
he  exe<',ute<l  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Mark  for  the  exterior  niches  of  Or  San 
Michele.  The  St  Mark  is  a 
solemn  figure,  which  we  are  surprised  to 
find  somewhat  slighted  by  our  author, 
w'ho,  while  he  quotes  the  “  negative 
praise”  given  to  it  by  Michael  Angelo 
when  he  saiii,  “  that  no  one  could  refuse 
to  believe  the  gospel  preached  by  such 
an  honest-looking  man,”  omits  the  high 
artistic  compliment  which  he  paid  the 
statue  by  addressing  it  with,  “  Marco, 
perche  non  mi  parli  t”  But  if  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  estimate  of  Dona¬ 
tello's  St.  Mark,  we  can  most  thoroughly 
sympathize  in  his  admiration  for  the  Su 
George,  which  stands  in  an  adjoining 
niche,  and  will  give  his  own  remarks 
upon  it : 

“  It  is,”  he  says,  “a  statue  which  deserved¬ 
ly  ranks  as  the  finest  personification  of  a 
Christian  hero  ever  wrought  in  marble.  Rest- , 
ing  one  hand  on  the  top  of  an  oblong  shield, 
while  the  other  hangs  by  his  side,  he  stands 
with  erect  head  and  piercing  glance  as  if' 
almut  to  turn  upon  a  deadly  enemy.  Every  ' 
line  is  indicative  of  the  cool  resolve  which  ! 
ensures  triumph  ;  every  portion  of  his  body,  | 
even  to  the  slightly-compressed  fingers  of  the 
rigid  hand,  full  of  a  dominant  thought.  In 
the  base  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  niche  in  which 
it  stands,  a  spirited  and  admirably  composed 
bas-relief,  sadly  injured  by  time,  represents 
the  combat  Ixdween  the  Saint  and  the  Dragon.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

A  fine  j)la8ter  cast  of  this  group,  prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  3(N)  years  old,  is  now 
in  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  having 
been  made  when  Donatello’s  work  wa.s 
in  good  preservation,  gives  perhaps  a 
better  idea  of  its  merits  than  can  be  got 
from  an  ins}>ection  of  the  defaced  orig¬ 
inal  at  the  present  day.  A  bas-relief  by 
Donatello,  also  in  the  Kensington  Muse¬ 
um,  representing  the  Delivery  of  the 
Keys  to  St  Peter,  will  also,  from  the 
Hin)ilarity  of  its  style,  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  “  Sticciato”  or  flattened  relief  for 


which  he  was  particularly  celebrated;  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  it  is  to  l>e  found 
u|)on  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Brancacci  at 
Naples.  This  extremely  low  relief  is  to 
be  found  in  some  early  Egyptian  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  also,  with  more  attempt  at 
mo«leling,  in  the  Assyrian  works  at  the 
British  Museum ;  it  was  also  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Etruscans,  but  as  Donatello 
more  probably  re-invented  than  revived 
it,  and  while  bringing  it  to  perfection 
gave  it  character  j>eculiarly  his  own,  he 
should  certainly  be  allowed  all  the  honors 
of  the  discovery.  He  has  certainly  ha«l 
to  pay  the  posthumous  penalty  of  a  wi<le- 
spread  reputation;  for  ns  this  kind  of 
work  is  popularly  known  as  the  Dona¬ 
tello  style,  the  authorship  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  w'hich  he  w’ould  have  been 
heartily  ashamed  has  been  attributed  to 
him. 

In  two  of  his  works  Donatello  wsis  as¬ 
sociated  with  Michelozzo  :  these  were, 
the  Aragazzi  monument  at  Montepulciano 
— a  splendid  work  now  in  ruins,  which 
w'as  ordered  by  the  i>oet  whom  it  W’as  to 
commemorate  twelve  ye:»r8  Ixjfore  his 
own  death — and  a  bronze  bas-relief  for 
the  Font  at  Siena,  w’hich  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  ordered  of  Quercia,  who  in  the 
multiplicity  and  confusion  of  his  engage¬ 
ments  had  never  found  time  even  to  be¬ 
gin  it 

Mr.  Perkins  divides  Donatello’s  works 
into  two  classes,  the  liealistic  aiul  the 
Classical.  To  the  former  lailong  a  Mag¬ 
dalen  and  St.  John  Baptist  at  Florence. 
They  are  not  unpoetical  works,  for  they 
address  themselves  to  the  imagination, 
but  they  are  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  be¬ 
cause  their  author  would  not  sacrifice  to 
beauty  what  he  considered  to  be  the  true 
I  way  of  re}»re.senting  an  ascetic  and  a 
j  penitent.  That  this  wsis  his  feeling  u{)on 
I  the  subject  we  may  fairly  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  also  a  very  real  appreciation 
’  of  beauty  ;  but  artists  should  remember 
I  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  art  to  tell 
upleasant  truths  too  plainly. 

I  Donatello's  w'orks  in  the  Classical  style 
:  were  many  of  them  imitations  or  adap- 
i  tations  of  the  antique ;  such  for  instance 
I  as  eight  statues  ordered  by  Cosmo  de’ 
j  Medici  for  the  oortile  of  his  pahioe,  which 
I  were  to  be  copied  from  some  of  his  finest 
gems,  and  a  bronze  patera  or  mirror, 
I  supposed  to  have  been  similarly  inspired, 
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and  which  was  bonijht  from  the  Martelli 
Collection  for  the  Kensin^on  Museum 
for  6(K)/.  The  statue  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliah,  now  in  the  Uffizi  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  is  also  thoroughly  classical  in  style, 
and  mifTht  almost  have  been  taken  from 
an  antique  Perseus. 

One  work  of  Donatello’s,  the  equestri¬ 
an  statue  of  GattanieKata  at  P.-idiui,  de¬ 
serves  especial  notice,  as  the  first  success- 
tul  attempt  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and 
must  be  considered  an  all  but  orij'inal 
effort,  since  the  only  e<juestrian  statue 
which  the  sculptor  could  have  know  was 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  at  Koine.  The 
horse,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  large 
clumsy  c.art-horse, with  impossible  action; 
but  the  warrior  is  dignified,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  grand  and  imposing. 

In  his  private  life  Donatello  was  simple 
and  unostentatious,  honest,  upright  and 
generous ;  he  died  at  the  advaced  age  of 
eighty-five,  and  w’as  buried  near  his 
friend  and  patron,  Cosmo  de’  Medici, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  artists,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence.  His  life  w’as  so  long  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  his  influence  so  great,  that 
one  may  fairly  class  most  of  his  Floren¬ 
tine  contemporaries  among  his  pupils. 
Nanni  di  Banco,  for  instance,  often  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Do- 
n.atello ;  and  Michelozzo,  who  worked 
with  him  upon  the  Branc«cci  and  Ara- 
gazzi  monuments,  imitated  him  in  his 
sculpture,  though  his  name  is  best  known 
to  us  IIS  an  architect  A  very  remarkable 
artist  of  this  same  period  was  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  a  pupil  of  Donatello’s,  of 
whom  unfortunately  but  few  works  re¬ 
main  to  ns,  but  those  few  exhibit  such 
“high  technical  excellence,  refiement  of 
taste,  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  purity 
of  design,”  as  to  make  us  regret  their 
extreme  rarity.  Three  specimens  in  the 
Kensington  Museum  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  one  at  least  with  considerable  proba¬ 
bility.  That  most  interesting  collections 
contains  two  or  three  undoubted  works 
of  another  of  Donatello’s  best  pujiils, 
Antonio  Kossellino.  He  was  one  of  an 
artistic  family  of  five  brothers,  all  archi¬ 
tects  or  sculptors.  The  story  related  of 
Pope  Pius  11.  and  Bernardo  Kossellino, 
one  of  these  brothers,  sets  so  splendid  an 
example  to  patrons  of  Art  that  we  will  | 
reproduce  it  here.  Bernardo  was  em- 1 


ployed  by  Po|>e  Pius  to  build  a  palace 
and  church  at  his  birthplace,  Cosignano, 
which  he  w.as  emliellishing,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Pienza.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost 

“  Was  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats,  but,  as 
generally  hn|)peiis  in  such  cases,  that  sum  had 
lieen  immensely  exceeded  long  liefore  their 
completiun.  When  His  Hidine.ss  was  notified 
of  this,  he  sent  for  his  architect,  and,  instead 
of  upbraiding  him.  said,  ‘  You  have  d'>ne  well, 
my  Iternardo,  in  exceeding  y<»ur  estimates, 
for  if  you  had  told  me  the  truth,  I  should 
have  refused  to  spend  so  large  a  sum.  and  this 
nobie  palace  and  temple,  which  all  It.aly  now 
admires,  would  never  have  been  built.  Thus 
through  your  want  of  cand<ir  these  fine  build¬ 
ings  exist,  which  all  but  a  few  envious  per¬ 
sons  praise.  We  thank  you  heartily,  and  con¬ 
sider  you  worthy  of  honor  above  all  architects 
of  the  century;  in  testimony  of  which,  we 
shall  order  that  one  hundred  ducats  l>e  given 
to  you,  and  a  uew  scarlet  doublet.’  ”  (Vol,  i. 
p.  203.) 

Amlrea  Verocchio,  whose  works  be-ar 
but  little  restunblance  to  those  of  his 
master  Donatello,  began  life  as  a  gohi- 
smitb,  and  obtained  great  celebrity  in  his 
art.  Only  two  silver  bas-reliefs,  however, 
remain  to  us  of  all  that  he  executed  in  the 
precious  metals;  he  also  studied  painting 
with  but  indifl'erent  success,  and  disgust¬ 
ed,  as  we  are  told,  with  the  superior  abil¬ 
ity  of  his  young  pupil  Leonardo  da  V^inci, 
betook  himself  to  sculpture.  Mr.  Perkins 
gives  us  an  engraving  of  one  of  his  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  death  of  Selvag- 
gia  (called  upon  the  plate  Lucrezia)  Tor- 
nalmoni.  It  is  almost  as  angular  and 
exaggerated  in  jiarts  as  a  work  of  Adam 
Kraft’s,  but  contains  one  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man  sitting  upon  the  ground  in  silent 
sorrow,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  grandeur  and  pathos.  The  celebrated 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Condottiere  Co- 
leoni  at  Venice  often  p;isse8  for  a  work  of 
this  sculptor,  because  he  receivetl  the 
commission  for  its  execution  and  com¬ 
menced  it,  but  as  he  dieil  probably  before 
it  was  even  modeled,  and  as  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  a  Venetian  sculptor,  was  ap- 
jiolnted  to  complete  the  monument,  which 
bears  no  resemblance  in  style  to  the 
works  of  Verocchio,  Mr.  Perkins  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  high  honor  of  having  made 
one  of  the  finest  eque.strian  statues  in  the 
world  must  be  ceded  to  the  V^enetian. 

Verocchio’s  strongest  title  to  fame 
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perhaps  is  that  he  was  the  master  of  I^e-  ' 
onardo  da  Vinci,  that  universal  genius 
who  rivaled  or  surpassed  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  sculpture  as  in  painting,  sci¬ 
ence,  music,  horsemanship,  and  arms. 
As  a  sculptor  Leonardo’s  only  great  work 
was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco 
Sforza  of,  or  rather  for,  which  fourteen 
sketches  are  j)reserved  at  Windsor.  This 
monument,  which  Mr.  Perkins  believes 
to  have  been  “the  finest  equestrian  statue 
ever  modeled,”  was  entirely  demolished 
during  the  French  occu[»ation  of  Italy. 

Among  the  sculptors  of  this  period  of 
Tuscan  Art,  none  are  pcrh.aps  better 
known,  or  more  generally  popular,  than 
the  Della  Robbia  family,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  in  glazed  terra-cotta  may  be  seen  in 
hundreds  of  museums,  p.alaces,  and  pri¬ 
vate  houses.  Two  errors,  however,  re¬ 
specting  this  ware  are  so  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  rt*quire  correction — the  first  is, 
that  Luca  della  Robbia  was  the  inventor 
of  the  stanniferous  glaze  which  is  the 
chief  peculi,arity  of  the  ware  calletl  after 
him  ;  the  other,  that  the  art  of  employ¬ 
ing  it  is  lost  That  Luca  della  Robbia 
did  not  invent  the  stanniferous  enamel  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egj’ptains,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  as 
well  as  by  the  Moors  and  Italians  l)efore 
his  time  ;  but  he  did  not  even  originate 
its  application  to  sculpture,  for  “  twenty  | 
years  l)efore  Luca  j>erfected  his  system  ‘ 
Bicci  di  Ix)renzo  modeled  and  glazed  a 
terra-cotta  group  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  which  still  fills  the  lunette  over 
the  door  of  the  hospital  of  S.  Esridio  at 
Florence.”  That  the  art  is  not  lost  any 
collector  may  easily  satisfy  himself  when 
he  has  acquire^!,  at  a  high  priw,  some  of 
the  very  clever  imitations  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  into  the  curiosity”  mar¬ 
ket.  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  some  ' 
of  the  pie<*s  by  Luca  and  Andrea  have 
perhaps  never  yet  been  e<]ualed ;  Vmt  as 
It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  a  glaze, 
to  detect  those  minute  {»eculiarities  of 
style  and  handling  by  which  a  practiced 
eye  determines  upon  the  authenticity  of 
a  painting  or  marble,  forged  della  Robbia 
ware  has  been  so  extensively  fabricated 
that,  w'ithoui  jKjdigree,  none  but  the 
very  finest  pieces  can  be  accepted  as  gen¬ 
uine. 

Luca's  works  in  marble  are  few,  but 
the  bas-reliefs  in  the  Utfizi  of  boys  danc¬ 


ing,  singing,  and  playing,  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  balustrade  of  one  of  the 
organs  in  the  Duomo,  exhibit  qualites 
which  would  place  him  on  a  level  with 
Ghiberti.  In  bronze,  however,  Ghiberti's 
own  material,  Luca  could  not  ai>proach 
him,  and  the  doors  which  he  made  for  the 
sacristy  of  the  Duomo  only  showed  that 
those  of  the  Baptistery  were  not  to  be 
equaled. 

A  foolish  story  has  come  down  to  us 
of  Luca  della  Robbia  having  deposited 
his  secret  in  one  of  his  best  pieces  of  ter¬ 
ra  cotta.  As  the  ware  continued  to  l)e 
made  by  his  family  and  scholars  for  nearly 
a  century,  the  tale  is  most  improbable, 
and  we  may  congratulate  ourst'lves  that 
it  has  never  l>ecn  sufficiently  l)elieve<i  to 
induce  any  p.atient  investigator  to  go 
through  his  works  with  a  hammar  in 
hopes  of  making  the  discovery.  The  fam¬ 
ily,  however,  did  their  l)est  to  keep  to 
themselves  all  knowledge  upon  their  pe¬ 
culiar  art,  but  did  so  in  vain,  for  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  Luca  and  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  one  Agostino  di  Giiccio  was 
.adorning  the  fa(;ade  of  the  church  of  S. 
lienardino  at  Perugia  with  terra  cottas 
similar,  and  in  some  respects  even  supe¬ 
rior,  to  those  of  his  rivals. 

“  Otlier  workers  in  liobhia  ware,  were  Bag- 
lioni,  who  made  the  Madonna  and  angels  in  a 
ohajM'i  of  llie  Badia  at  Florence,  and  a  now 
destroyed  altar  for  the  Duomo  at  Perugia; 
Pietro  Paolo  Agal)iti  da  Sassoferrato,  sculp¬ 
tor  and  painter,  who  made  the  ancona  of  an 
altar  at  Areeria  in  the  Sinigaglian  district, 
wliich  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capuchin  con¬ 
vent  of  that  town;  Agostino  and  Polidoro, 
who  made  the  Porta  di  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia; 
and  Ocorglo  Andreoli  trom  Ouhbio,  one  of 
whose  altar  reliefs  is  i)re8erved  in  the  “Staed- 
elsche  Institut”  at  Frankfort  am  Main.”  (Vol. 
i.  p.  21(1.) 

One  of  the  best  sculptors  of  this  period 
was  Mino  di  Giovanni,  c.alled  da  Fiesole, 
whose  works  are  remarkable  for  grace  and 
refinement,  which  sometimes  degener,v 
ted  into  prettiness,  and  lost  its  power  of 
attracting  by  too  frequent  repetition. 
When,  however,  he  copied  nature  faith¬ 
fully,  as  in  the  bust  of  Bishop  Salutati,  of 
which  Mr.  Perkins  has  given  an  engra¬ 
ving,  we  see  th.at  he  possessed  the  power 
of  representing  in  marble  strong  character 
and  intelltH'tual  force. 

Matteo  Civitali,  the  contemj)or.ary  of 
Mino  di  Giovanni,  far  excelled  him  in 
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variety  of  style.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  j 
have  had  four  styles,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  most  realistic ;  the  second,  the 
most  perfect ;  the  third,  freer  and  more  ^ 
original,  but  less  pure  ;  and  the  fourth,  j 
whose  extravagance  is  strangely  at  vari-  i 
ance  with  all  the  others.  One  of  his  rao.st  j 
beautiful  works  is  a  figure  of  Faith  in  the  j 
Uflizi  Gallery,  w’hich,  says  Mr.  Perkins,  | 

“  Embodies  his  best  qualities,  viz.,  earnest-  i 
ness  and  religious  feeling.  When  we  see  how 
beautifully  she  gazes  towards  heaven,  we  feel,  , 
as  when  looking  at  the  Angels  at  Lucca  and 
the  Zacbarias  at  Genoa,  that  the  artist  who 
sculptured  them  must  have  been  a  devout  : 
f'hristian  who  himself  knew  how  to  pray. 
We  would  insist  upon  this  quality  in  his  ' 
works,  because  it  is  peculiar  to  them  among  | 
those  of  his  century.  Many  other  cinque 
cento  sculptors  treated  Christian  subjects  al¬ 
most  exclusively  and  often  with  great  expres¬ 
sion,  but  no  one  did  so  with  so  little  conven¬ 
tionality  and  such  depth  of  feeling  jls  t.’ivitali." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  201.) 

Some  goo«l  ex.miples  of  his  w'ork  m.ay 
Imj  seen  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
With  Civitali  JNIr.  Perkins  concludes  his 
notice  of  what  he  culls  the  Pictorial  school 
of  sculpture,  in  which  he  includes  Ghi- , 
Ijerti,  Donatello,  and  their  pupils  V'eroc- 
chio,  Luca  della  Robbia  and  his  school,  ! 
the  Rossellini,  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  Civi- 
tali.  We  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  classing  the  Della  Robbia 
school  among  tite  pictorial  sculptors,  .and 
can  see  still  less  reason  for  giving  th.at 
name  to  Mino  or  Civitali,  who  were  no  im- 
itatoi's  of  (ihiberti  or  Donatello  in  draw¬ 
ing  oti  marble,  or  “  painting  in  bronze.” 

The  Fourth  Rook  lajars  the  title  of 

Tares  among  the  Wheat.”  Tlie  bundle 
of  tares  includes  Pollajuolo,  the  Majani, 
Rartolomeo  di  MonU‘lu[>o,  and  the  Fe- 1 
nnici,  Andrea  and  .Jacopo  Sansavino, 
Francesco  di  Sangallo,  Rentnletto  da  Ro-  , 
vezzano  and  Torregiano ;  some  of  them  ■ 
names  much  honoretl,  but  associated 
with  works  exhibiting  those  bad  quali-  j 
ties  which  choked  the  good  seed  sown 
by  ejirlier  laborers,  ainl  eventually  ruined 
the  whole  field  of  sculptund  art.  In 
Pollajuolo  we  find  extravagance  and 
mannerism,  violent  attitudes,  and  an  ob-  j 
trusive  display  of  that  anatomical  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  Inis  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  seek  by  ilissijctiou. 
Why  Renedetto  da  I^Iajano  was  Imuml 
u]>  among  the  tares  is  not  so  clear  to  us; 


it  is  owned  that  “  Tuscany  has  produced 
few  sculptors  so  graceful  and  pleasing,” 
that  his  “  sentiment  though  not  pro¬ 
found  was  always  true  and  unaflTected,” 
and  his  “style  exempt  from  mannerism.” 
It  ap[)ears  to  us  that  his  bas-reliefs  should 
have  secured  him  a  good  place  among 
the  pictorial  sculptors,  whose  merits  and 
defects  he  to  a  great  extent  adopted. 
As  an  architect  he  deserves  high  honor, 
for  to  him  it  is  that  Florence  o\#s  the 
Strozzi  Palace,  one  of  her  finest  build- 
ing.s.  Andrea  Ferucci,  although  much 
praised  by  Vasari,  who  jjreferred  him  to 
Mino  de  Fiesole,  was  probably,  as  Mr. 
Perkins  says,  “a  second-rate  artist  w'hose 
works  are  plca.sing  but  wanting  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  who  owed  his  success  rather 
to  the  good  school  in  which  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  than  to  .any  great  n.atural  gifts.” 
The  examples  of  this  master  in  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  while  fully  bearing  out 
this  judgment,  do  not  show  any  remark- 
.‘ible  symptoms  of  the  decadence  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  In  the  works,  however,  of  Andrea 
Contucci  di  Sansavino  those  fatal  symp 
toms  are  terribly  prominent.  Want  of 
repose,  and  therefore  of  dignity,  is  con¬ 
stantly  felt,  and  nowhere  more  so,  per¬ 
haps,  than  in  the  monuments  of  two 
Cardimals  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Popolo  at  Romt* — works  in  which, 
by  all  laws  of  propriety  and  good  taste, 
those  ijualities  snould  have  l>een  eminent¬ 
ly  conspicuous : 

“  In  these,”  says  Mr.  Perkins,  ”  which  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  Sansiivino’s 
master-pieces,  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  taste  to  that  of  the  best 
si'holars  of  Ghiberti  or  Donatello;  they  are  a 
liewildering  maze  of  statuettes  and  decora¬ 
tions  which  perplex  the  eye  and  distract  the 
attention  from  the  central  figures,  no  lunger 
laid  out  in  calm  reimse.  but  reclining  in  un¬ 
easy  attitudes  which  could  not  exist  in  life  or 
bo  maintained  in  death.  This  compn>mi8e 
between  the  ]>agan  and  medispval  mode  of  re¬ 
presenting  the  dead  is  equally  removed  from 
the  meaning  of  the  first  and  the  beautiful  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  second.  The  Etruscans  and  Ro¬ 
mans  either  placed  a  bust  in  a  recess  in  front 
of  the  sarcophagus,  or  a  portrait  statue  upon 
it  generally  reclining  upon  one  elbow  as  if 
assisting  at  a  ban((uet,  but  rarely  stretched 
out  as  if  asleep,  their  object  being  to  recall 
the  iinlividual  to  his  friends  as  they  had 
known  him  in  life,  and  as  they  suppoiud  him 
still  to  be,  capable  of  enjoying,  but  in  a  more 
abundant  measure,  the  pleasures  which  he 
had  tasted  in  this  world.  Thu  Christian 
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■rulptor,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  Ity  his  re-  ! 
ligion  that  when  the  corniptil>lc  b^y  waa 
laid  in  the  grave,  tiic  spirit  returned  to  Oud 
who  gave  it,  made  the  marhle  effigy  inxm  tlie  l 
tomb  as  inueh  like  the  dead  body  which  lay  , 
within  it  as  possible.  Each  had  a  reason  for  j 
the  course  which  he  adopted,  whereas  we  j 
can  find  none  for  the  senseless  innovation  of  | 
Sansariuo,  by  which  he  neither  imitated  life 
nor  the  miyestic  repose  and  impressive  still- 1 
ness  of  death.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  240.)  ! 

Thfs  attempt  to  commemorate  a  dead  ! 
cardinal  by  representing  him  a.sleep,  with 
his  mitre  and  vestments  on  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  banqueting  Uoman,  is  a  type 
of  that  compromise  with  jtaganism  which 
destroyed  all  Christian  sculpture,  and  so  | 
the  very  art  of  sculpture  itself.  When 
artists  took  to  paganism  for  the  expres- ; 
sion  of  Christian  sentiment,  they  aban- ! 
doned  their  hold  u|>on  our  sympathy ;  j 
and  as  religious  feeling  is  stronger  than  , 
a  taste  for  archawlogy,  or  an  appi’eciation  ^ 
of  mere  beauty,  so  in  the  treatment  of; 
sacred  subjects,  that  art  which  is  the  true  , 
exponent  of  Christianity  will  affect  our 
hearts  and  minds  when  the  admiration 
of  all  other  artistic  qwUities  has  grown 
cold.  , 

Of  Jacopo  Sansavino,  Andrea’s  pupil, 
it  is  difticult  for  any  one  who  has  felt  the  | 
fascination  of  Venice  to  speak  with  any-  i 
thing  but  praise  :  ! 

“  No  man  has  ever  left  bis  impress  so 
strongly  uixm  a  city  as  Sansavino  hiis  u|)on 
Venice;  turn  where  w’e  will,  some  church  or  i 
palace  meets  the  eye  which  owes  its  exist- 1 
ence  to  him ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  re- 1 
gretted  that  his  style,  with  all  its  richness  ! 
and  picturesqueness,  was  not  purer,  and  that  ' 
BO  much  genius  should  liave  produced  works  ! 
which  were  fhiitful  of  evil  to  the  rising  gene- 1 
ration.”  (Vol.  1.  p.  253.)  j 

W e  now  come  to  Michael  Angelo,  | 
whose  life  has  been  written  over  and  i 
over  again,  but  never  in  such  a  manner  | 
as  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  He  was  I 
at  once  an  architect,  a  painter,  a  sculp-  j 
tor,  a  writer,  and  even  an  engineer;  he  i 
lived  with  the  most  remarkable  persons  | 
of  a  period  of  great  men,  and  his  life  and  | 
fortunes  were  intimately  connected  with 
passing  political  events.  A  complete ! 
history  of  that  life  must  therefore  be  an  I 
artistic,  literary,  biographical,  and  his- 1 
torical  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  I 
a  distinct  account  of  the  different  phases  \ 
o£  so  complex  a  man,  while  preserving  a  { 


continuous  and  intelligible  narrative  pro¬ 
perly  illu.'itrated  by  notices  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  is  such  that  we  can  h.ardly 
wonder  at  the  want  of  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  every  “  Life  of  Michael 
Angelo.” 

Tliat  by  Mr.  Harford  which  was  no- 
ticeni  in  this  lleview  a  few  years  ago,  is 
perhaps  in  some  respwts  the  best  that 
lias  yet  been  written,  and  this  position  it 
will  certainly  not  be  required  to  yield  to 
the  life  by  Hermann  Grimm,  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  which  by  Miss  liunnett  Inis  just 
appeared.  As  this  work  has  been  taken 
from  the  German  without  lieing  put  into 
English,  we  fear  that  its  style  will  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  any  one  from  reading  it 
steadily  through,  while  the  alisence  of 
either  index  or  table  of  contents  deprives 
it  of  all  value  a.s  a  book  of  reference. 
The  narrative  is  confused,  and  worse 
confounded  by  constant  digressions ;  the 
descrijitions  are  such  as  we  could  expect 
from  the  pen  of  an  author  endowed  with 
a  lively  imagination,  a  strong  sense  of 
the  sublime  and  none  of  the  ridiculous ; 
the  criticisms  appear  to  have  been  formed 
more  from  tliese  descriptions  than  from 
an  examination  of  the  things  descrilied. 
Altogether  the  work  presents  the  most 
extraordinary  contrasts  to  the  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  good  judgment  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Perkins.  His 
account  of  Michael  Angelo  is,  indeed, 
almost  exclusively  contined  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  works  as  a  sculptor, 
although  it  also  contains  sufficient  no¬ 
tices  of  his  life  and  other  productions  to 
make  it  an  interesting  artistic  biography. 
We  can  hardly  admit  his  assertion  to  be 
true,  that  Michael  Angelo  was  greater  in 
sculpture  than  in  any  other  of  the  arts 
he  practis(‘d,  and  we  think  there  are  but 
few  good  judges  who  would  place  the 
tombs  of  the  Medici  or  the  Pieta  at  St. 
Peter’s  above  the  paintings  of  the  Sistine 
ceiling,  either  as  works  of  art  or  proofs 
of  genius  ;  but  as  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  writer 
upon  sculpture,  he  may  fairly  be  alloweil 
some  partiality  for  his  own  subject. 

In  bis  youth  (that  is  before  he  was 
twen’y-four  years  old,  for  artistically 
speaking  he  never  was  young),  Michael 
Angelo  executed  pagan  works  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  antique,  one  of  which,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  deception,  was  stained  to 
look  like  old  marble,  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
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buried  and  “discovered,”  and  in  duel 
course  succeeded  in  deceivinj?  the  Car<^i- 
nal  di  S.  Giorgio,  who,  tiiough  he  re- 
tunted  the  statue,  upon  finding  otit  the 
trick,  to  the  agent  fi-oni  whom  he  had 
bought  it,  was  so  mucii  struck  with  its 
cleverness  that  he  sent  to  Florence  to 
discover  its  author  and  invite  him  to 
Home.  Michael  Angelo  went,  and  it 
was  then  and  there  that  he  execute<l  the 
famous  Pietafor  the  French  Ambassador, 
w  ho  wished  to  leave  behind  him  a  wor¬ 
thy  memorial  of  his  residence  at  Itome. 

It  is  now'  unfortunately  placed  in  a  very 
bad  light,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  its 
forms  is  therefore  concealed ;  but  its 
dignity,  its  purity  of  style,  and  deep  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment,  every  one  can  see 
and  appreciate,  and  it  is  for  these  quali¬ 
ties  that  we  may  plaw  it  above  all  his 
Cdiristian  works.  Compare  with  it  the 
statue  of  our  Lord  in  the  church  of  SanUi 
Maria  sopra  Minerva.  It  is  like  an 
academy  stmly  converted  into  a  Christ. 
Its  modeling  and  display  of  anatomical 
knowle<lge  m.ay  l)e  worthy  of  all  praise, 
but  affwtation  and  want  of  dignity  are 
faults  which  can  never  be  forgiven  in  a 
work  of  religious  art.  The  Moses  at  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli  has  certainly  no  want 
of<lignity,  and  is  not  devoid  of  reUgious 
sentiment :  but  it  impresses  one  chietiy 
with  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  giant  or 
Jupiter,  and  has  an  expression  of  ferocity 
w’hich  should  hardly  Ikj  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  great  ruler  w  ho  so  otlen 
saved  the  Israelites  by  his  prayers  from 
the  summary  vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 

Mr.  Perkins  considei's  that — 

Its  vagueness  of  meaning,  which  has  so  often  ^ 
been  called  a  defect,  is  in  one  sense  a  proof  of 
power  in  the  sculptor;  since  though  neither  I 
receiving  nor  teaching  the  law,  Moses  im-  i 
presses  us  as  the  mighty  leader  of  a  chosen  ' 
people,  worthy  to'  carry  out  the  decrees  of , 
the  Most  High.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  41.) 

The  toT^liB  of  the  Medici,  although  in  * 
some  respects  the  grandest  w'orks  of  the 
Kenaissance,  are  too  pagan  in  sentiment, 
or  ratlier  one  should  perhaps  say,  too 
far  devoid  of  Christian  feeling,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  models  for  monumental  sculp¬ 
ture.  In  them,  as  in  almost  all  his  works, 
Michael  Angelo  is  to  be  admired  and 
wondered  at,  but  not  imitated.  He  was 
a  magnificent  exception  to  ail  rules  of 
art,  and  those  w’ho  will  not  admit  that 


as  such  he  proves!  their  truth,  nmy  at 
any  rate  allow,  when  considering  the 
vicious  works  of  his  followers,  that  he 
was  a  most  dangerous  guide. 

One  defect  of  the  statues  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  of  which  we 
think  but  little  now’,  is  the  want  of  per¬ 
sonal  likeness  to  the  originals,  which 
has,  according  to  Grimm,  led  to  confu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  persems  intendeel  to  be 
jK>rtrayed,  and  eventually  to  an  exchange 
of  names.  The  “Thinker”  who  “medi¬ 
tates,  his  head  upon  his  hand,”  is,  and 
has  l>een  even  from  the  time  of  Vasari, 
called  Lorenzo,  while  the  lioman  war¬ 
rior  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  statue 
of  his  uncle,  Giuliano.  13ut  if  the  figures 
are  portraits  even  of  the  characters  of 
these  men,  M.  Grimm  must  be  right  in  as- 
si‘rting  that  they  are  now  wrongly  named. 
Giuliano  was  a  melancholy  man  of  litera¬ 
ry  hastes  who  hated  public  affairs  and 
eventually  retired  to  a  convent  where  he 
w  as  poisoned,  :ts  was  sup]K)sed,  by  Lo¬ 
renzo.  Lorenzo  was  a  brave  and  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  who  led  in  person  the  attack 
on  Monteleone,  when  he  took  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino  which  had  Iwen  given  him  by 
the  Poj»e  from  the  reigning  Duke.  A 
comparison  of  these  facts  with  the  stat¬ 
ues,  and  the  want  of  any  portrait  to  con¬ 
firm  the  |K>pular  notnenclature,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  justice  of  M. 
Grimm’s  proposed  change  of  names ;  but 
for  the  benefit  of  hardened  8(«ptics  we 
will  atld  the  following  passage  us  trans¬ 
lated  by  Miss  Bun  nett: 

“  That  which  stamps  the  figure  of  the  Duke 
of  Urhiuo — which  is  as  it  were  its  token — is 
the  tliroat  rising  t'ruiu  the  square  richly  orna- 
inenU'd  o|H-ning  of  the  coat  of  mail  which  tits 
closely  to  the  breast  and  «houlder8 — power 
and  pride  arc  expressed  in  its  movement. 
Once  more  casting  a  glance  at  the  entire  fig¬ 
ure,  we  see  all  the  good  and  the  noble  that 
I  lay  in  Lirenzu's  character — his  valor,  his  hope 
of  conquering  the  Italian  States  into  a  king¬ 
dom  for  himself — this  statue  contains  it  all ; 
and  whoever  contemplates  it,  and  afterwards 
i  reflects  upon  the  man  himself  in  his  various 
I  lates,  will  most  easily  solve  the  question, 
j  What  is  to  be  understood  by  idealizing  a  i>er- 
j  son  ?  An  artist  who  wishes  to  produce  the 
I  ideal  of  a  man,  takes  hold  of  the  enduring 
I  value  he  possesses,  adds  to  it  what  he  him¬ 
self  is  ns  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  out  of  this 
'  founds  a  new  creation."  (Vol.  i.  p.  448.) 

This  prescription  for  ideal  creations 
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has  not  much  to  do  perhaps  with  the  ! 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  Lorenzo  i 
de’  Medici’s  statue,  but  we  have  copied  i 
it  for  tlic  use  of  our  artistic  readers,  and  i 
as  a  sjx'ciinen  of  the  style  in  which  the  ' 
book  is  written.  ! 


Having  given  M.  Grimm’s  remarks  on 
the  “Warrior,”  we  trust  that  the  numer¬ 
ous  admirers  of  the  “  Thinker”  will  not 


accuse  us  of  any  di8reBpi*ct  to  the  finest 
statue  of  modern  times,  if  we  quote  part 
of  what  he  has  said  in  its  praise : 

“  M.  Angelo,  whose  overflowing  nature 
sought  an  outlet  in  one  intmuer  or  another  iu 
each  of  his  works,  knew  how,  iu  representing 
repose,  to  elevate  it  into  a  state  of  infinite 
duration,  just  iu  the  same  way  as  he  under¬ 
stood  how  to  raise  the  action  of  a  figure  into 
bursting  vehemence.  The  sibyls  and  proph¬ 
ets  exhibit  this  in  his  paintings,  Giuliano’s 
statue  in  his  sculptures.  Yet  the  figure  of 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  expresses  something 
utterly  diti'erent  to  the  colossal  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  the  Sistiue  Chapel.  There  investigat¬ 
ing  reflection  was  represented,  every  thought 
flowing  towards  one  point,  the  highest  con¬ 
templative  work ;  in  Giuliano  the  thoughts 
are  divided,  the  mind  is  absorbed  iu  an  indefi¬ 
nite  feeling  Just  as  if  he  mtended  to  show  that 
death  was  a  deliverance  for  him  from  long  sad 
sickness.  He  sits  as  if  he  had  gradually 
turned  to  stone.  (Vol.  i.  p.  450.) 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  observa¬ 
tions  of  our  German  author  without  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  Michael  Angelo 
liad  not  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
Mtatue  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  expressing 
the  full  meaning  of  his  celebrated  nod  in 
marble.  But  we  are  joking  in  church  ; 
let  us  return  to  Mr.  Perkins  and  be  seri- 


I 
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ous.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  suggest-  j 
ing  any  new  or  reasonable  interjtretation  i 
of  the  figures  of  Night  and  Day — Aurora  j 
and  Twilight,  .which  recline  upon  the  j 
sarcophagi.  The  explanation  that  Day  [ 
and  Night  were  intended  to  “  typify  the  i 
glory  of  (iiuliano  limited  only  by  tlie  con-  i 
tines  of  the  earth,”  does  not  appear  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Perkins,  and  is  not  likely  to  | 
succeed  better  with  any  one  else.  The  | 
suggestion  that  the  four  statues  are  em- 1 
blematic  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  j 
which  if  marked  by  their  rapidly  succeed- 1 
ing  divisions”  is  better,  and  is  probably  j 
the  best  that  those  who  seek  to  know ! 
their  meaning  are  likely  to  get.  M.  1 
Grimm  has  not.  failed  to  improve  the  | 
occasion,  but  we  will  spare  our  readers 
his  remai'ks.  In  truth,  these  statues  are  | 


examples  of  that  grand  vagueness  which 
characterizes  many  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
finest  works.  Like  a  prophet  he  brought 
forth  things  inspired,  majestic,  and  terri¬ 
ble,  which  were  but  half  understood  by 
those  to  whom  he  addresscnl  them,  and 
which  he  could  not  have  himself  ex¬ 
plained.  His  works,  it  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  without  the  charge  of  irreverence 
to  make  the  comparison,  resemble  some 
of  those  passages  in  the  poetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  strike  us  by 
their  grandeur  and  fill  our  imagination 
with  sublime  ideas,  but  to  which  we  affix 
no  precise  meaning.  The  beauties,  how¬ 
ever,  of  vague  inspirations  can  not  be  im¬ 
itated  ;  such  imitations  are  extravagant 
inanities.  Michael  Angelo  was  too  great 
not  to  be  admired,  and  too  much  admired 
not  to  be  followed  ;  but  as  his  flight  was 
too  lofty  for  other  mortals,  the  eflbrts  of 
his  imitators  were  ridiculous,  and  their 
works  make  us  feel,  as  Mr.  Perkins  says, 
“  tljat  art  paid  dearly  for  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo.”  That  it  would  have  lieen  better  for 
sculpture  had  he  never  lived  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  doubted.  He  was  not  the  cor¬ 
rupter  of  a  pure  age — it  was  not  he  that 
sowed  the  tares ;  many  of  them  had 
grown  old  before  he  ap|)eared ;  but  he 
tauglit  men  to  despise  the  wheat,  and  on 
his  authority  they  reai’ed  crops  of  weeds. 

In  taking  leave  of  Michael  Angelo  as 
a  sculptor,  let  us  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Kensington  Museum  possesses  a  Cu¬ 
pid  executed  by  him  for  Jacopo  Galli,  a 
lioman  banker,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  his  best  imitations 
of  the  antique.  It  contains  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  models  in  w'ax  which  belonged 
to  the  Gherai’dini  collection,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  liaphael  must  not  be  de¬ 
nied  a  place  among  the  sculptors  of  this 
period,  though  his  works  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber  and  somewhat  doubtful;  but  we  know 
that  he  sculptured  a  young  boy  in  mar¬ 
ble  which  is  8up])os^  to  be  the  figure 
now  at  Down  Hill  in  Ireland.  Also,  that 
he  designed  and  superintended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Jonah  in  the  church  of  San¬ 
ta  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Home.  Its  su¬ 
periority  to  the  Elias  in  the  same  church, 
which  he  may  have  designed,  but  which 
was  completed  by  Loi-euzetto,  with  whom 
he  was  working,  make  it  probable  that 
it  was  actually  finished  by  liaphael  him- 
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8elf,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  '  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive 
that  the  terra-cotta  model  for  this  statue  !  nothing  for  them  if  they  did  not  surpass 
in  the  Kensington  Museum  is  from  his  j  those  of  Ghiberti.  Unless  he  had  also 
hand.  Michael  Angelo’s  princij»al  pupils  j  been  appointed  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
were  Raffiiello  da  Monte  lupo  and  Mon-  he  would  have  been  sadly  out  of  pocket 
torsoli,  who,  though  they  both  produced  '  by  the  transaction,  for  the  8|)ecimen  he 
original  works,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  '  has  left  us  of  his  work  in  bas-relief  on 
carrying  out  those  designs  of  their  mas-  the  pedestal  of  the  Perseus,  though  beau- 
(er  which  his  various  and  harassing  en-  |  tifully  executed,  is  deficient  in  all  those 
gagements  did  not  permit  him  to  execute  |  high  (jualities  which  distinguished  the 
or  jtersonally  sujjerintend.  I  panels  of  Ghiberti. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  chapters  in  ,  The  only  other  Tuscan  sculptor  of  real 
Mr.  Perkins’s  book  is  perhaps  that  which  ;  talent  among  the  successom  of  Michael 
treats  of  Peiivenuto  Cellini.  His  varied  |  Angelo  was  John  of  Bologna,  a  Fleming 
life  and  actfomplishments,  the  times  in  by  birth,  who  owed  his  artistic  education 
which  and  the  jieople  with  whom  he  lived,  to  Florence.  His  Ixjst  work,  the  Mer- 
his  vices,  his  virtues,  his  crimes,  his  inor-  ,  cury,  is  known  to  everybody  from  copies 
dinate  conceit,  and  his  autobiograi)hy,  i  and  ctists.  His  marble  group  of  the  Rape 
furnish  excellent  materials  to  an  author.  !  of  the  Sabines  is  also  celebrated.  It  was 
His  artistic  productions  were  so  celcbrat- '  originally  a  mere  study  in  marble  of  a  man 
ed  and  so  numerous,  that  though  but  few  carrying  off  a  wora.an,  and  was  named 
authenticated  examples  now  remain,  eve-  i  after  its  completion.  John  of  Bologna’s 
ry  fine  piece  of  cinque  cento  gohlsmith’s  ^  bas-reliefs  upon  the  doors  of  the  cathe- 
work  is  attributed  to  him.  This  class  of!  dral  at  Pisa  show  his  great  inferiority  to 
work  is  unfortunately  the  most  perisha-  i  the  earlier  Tuscan  masters  in  that  branch 
ble  of  all  that  art  produces.  The  intrin-  j  of  sculpture.  Ho  was  assisted  in  his  very 
sic  value  of  the  metals  and  stones  have  '  numerous  works  by  a  large  number  of 
brought  to  the  melting  pot  or  the  jeweler  '  pupils,  and  being  superior  in  talent  and 
in  times  of  distress  hundreds  of  piecos,  the  '  purer  in  style  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
l)eauty  of  which  was  I'eally  in  their  work- '  raries,  may  have  done  something  to  re- 
manship  and  design,  while  the  worthless-  hard  the  decline  of  Art,  but  nothing  could 
ness  of  canvjis  and  marble  has  preserved  !  have  then  stopped  it.  A  decline  of  Art 
nearly  all  the  pictures  and  statues  ndw  |  caused  by  ignorance  or  barbarism  may 
extant ;  those  that  are  lost  have  ja'rished  be  checked  at  any  moment  by  the  jy)- 
from  violence,  accident,  or  neglect.  The  pearance  of  some  commanding  genius  ; 
despotic  re«piirementa  of  fashion  have  but  that  which  springs  from  false  princi- 
also  done  much  towards  destroying  pies  and  technical  vanity  must  run  its 
works  of  art  in  jewelry.  However  much  course  till  the  world,  sick  of  petlantry, 
“real  old”  ornaments  may  be  admired,  affectation,  and  disjflay,  seeks  an  agreeji- 
“  old-fashioned”  ones  are  not  tolerated,  ble  change  in  simplicity,  feeling,  and 
so  they  are  altered  over  and  over  again  tinith. 

to  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  and  we  only  With  this  artist,  Tuscan  sculpture  may 
wonder  how  any  ever  contrive  to  reach  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
the  age  at  which  they  are  again  valued,  will  take  our  leave  of  it  with  the  hojH* 

Cellini’s  reputation  as  a  sculptor  rests  which  Mr.  Perkins  expresses^,  “  that  the 
chiefly  upon  the  statue  of  Perseus,  at  future  which  seems  to  promise  so  much 
Florence,  of  the  casting  of  which  he  gives  for  Italy,  the  second  country  of  all  who 
so  lively  an  account  in  his  autobiography,  love  Art,  has  regeneration  in  store  for 
In  spite  of  certain  defects  of  proportion,  8<mlpture  also,  and  that  with  laws,  letters, 
it  is  a  noble  and  spirited  statue,  and  and  other  arts,  it  may  again  rise  to  the 
though  not  as  he  thought  superior  to  any-  level  of  its  former  glory.”  W e  can  not, 
thing  that  had  been  or  could  be  made,  however,  conclude  this  article  on  Tuscan 
may  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  firet  class  Sculpture  without  once  more  mentioning 
of  modem  imitations  of  the  antique,  the  collection  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
Cellini,  after  finishing  the  Perseus,  pro-  to  which  we  have  h.-id  frequent  occasion 
|x>8ed,  with  remarkable  a-ssurance,  to  to  allude.  It  is,  we  believe,  chie^  to 
make  two  bronze  gates  for  the  Duomo,  the  knowledge  and  industry  of  Mr.  J.  (5. 
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Robinpon  that  we  owe  the  numerooa  and  * 
valuable  8|>ecimena  of  thia  atyle  of  art 
which  have  Uiere  been  got  together,  and 
which,  enable  Engliahnieb  to  atudy  it 
betU'r  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
country  than  Italy,  and  more  eaaily  and 
conveniently  than  can  be  done  even  there. 
Hia  illustrated  catalogue,  the  title  of 
whiol)  we  have  placed  at  tl)e  head  of  this 
article,  contains  short  notices  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  sculptors  and  their  principal  works, 
and  tlius  forms  not  only  an  excellent 
hand-book  to  the  sculptural  portion  of  the 
Museum,  but  also  a  most  useful  book  of 
reference.  Let  us  hoj)e  that  this  book, 
and  Mr.  Perkins’s  more  extended  work, 
ma^  lead  our  sculptors  to  the  study  of 
their  Tuscan  predecessors  both  here  and 
in  Italy. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY. 

As  an  interesting  embellishment  to 
our  present  number  of  tlie  Eclectic,  we 
offer  the  Imperial  family  of  France.  In 
modem  centuries  no  family  among  mon- 
archs  has  spread  over  the  world  a  wider 
renown  than  that  of  the  Bonapai’tes.  Horn 
an  obscure  Corsican,  Napoleon  I.  sudden¬ 
ly  shot  up  into  the  gaze  of  mankind  like 
a  volcanic  mountain,  scattering  the  bale¬ 
ful  fires  of  war  over  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Though 
his  star  of  brilliant  empire  went  down 
suddenly  in  broken  fragments  out  of 
sight  for  a  time,  another  Napoleon  star 
arose  to  the  zenith  of  power,  where  he 
still  holds  despotic  sway  over  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  Fi  ance.  The  history  of  Napoleon 
III.  is  too  well  known  to  need  extended 
mention  in  tliese  pages.  The  jiortrait- 
nre,  the  outline,  and  the  personal  aspeit 
of  the  Emperor  is  more  correctly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving  than  any  we 
have  seen.  While  staying  a  few  days 
at  Vichy,  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the 
Kni{(eror,  in  southern  France, last  summer, 
we  met  him  walking  almost  every  day, 
and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  and  studying  his  form,  and  remark¬ 
able  face  and  eyes,  differing  from  all  faces 
and  eyes  we  have  seen.  That  peculiar 
expression  of  features  and  eyes  does  not 
and  can  not  be  conveyed  in  an  engraving. 
Hie  face  and  eyes  are  un&thomable  to 
the  closest  scmtiny.  His  acts  and  deeds 


of  mle  in  France  and  influence  over 
Europe  reveal  the  dc})ths  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  sagacity.  Hut  enough  of  this.  A 
brief  outline  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose. 

Charles  Ixiuis  Nafioleon  III.  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Ix>uis,  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Hortenst>,  daughter  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Josephine.  He  was  born  in  Paria, 
April  20,  1H08.  The  emiieror  and  em- 

1>ress  were  his  sponsors  at  ba|>tism,  and 
le  was  an  early  favorite  with  Napoleon. 
As  his  father  and  mother  soon  came  to 
live  separately,  he  was  chiefly  eilucated 
by  his  mother,  who  resuleil  in  Paris  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  Holland. 
After  the  Imttle  of  Waterloo,  the  family 
retiriHl  first  to  Augsburg,  where  he  learn¬ 
ed  the  German  language,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  Switw*rland,  where  they  passed  their 
summers,  while  iii  winter  they  re|)aired 
to  Home.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  he  jietitioned  Louis  Piiilippe 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but 
that  adroit  monarch  refuse<l  the  request. 

I  Louis  and  his  brother,  Napoleon,  then 
repaired  to  Italy,  where  they  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1 83 1 .  Hut  the  interference  of  F ranee 
and  Austria  in  behalf  of  the  pap.al  author¬ 
ities  soon  put  an  end  to  these,  and  the 
brothers  were  banished  from  the  papal 
territory.  The  elder  brother,  Najioleon, 
died  at  Pesaro,  a  victim  to  his  anxieties 
and  fatigues,  March  27  of  that  year,  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  also  prostrated  by  ill¬ 
ness  at  Ancona,  was  joined  by  his  mother, 
and  having  in  vain  applie<l  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  tlie  French  army,  he  sjient 
a  short  time  in  England,  eventually  re¬ 
tiring  to  his  mother’s  chateau  at  Arenen- 
berg,  in  Thurgau.  The  Duke  of  lieich- 
stadt  dying  in  1832,  left  him  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  NajKileon  I.,  not  by  legitimate  de¬ 
scent,  but  by  the  imperial  eiiicta  of  1804 
and  1805,  which  set  aside  the  usual  order 
of  descent,  and  fixed  the  succession  in 
I  the  line  of  the  4  th  brother  of  Napoleon, 
Louis,  instead  of  in  that  of  the  elder 
(  brother  Joseph.  This  opened  a  new  ca¬ 
reer  to  his  ambition,  and  he  seems  from 
that  time  to  have  set  his  heait  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  imperial  position  and 
I  honors.  Nor  did  he  leave  any  means 
untried  by  which  he  might  hope  to  win 
over  the  French  people  to  an  ap))rovul 
of  his  lofty  project.  He  put  himself  in 
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communication  with  Colonel  Vaudry,  I  partmeiit  of  the  Seine  and  three  other  de- 
and  other  militaiy  otlicera  of  the  garriaun  pailmeiitM.  Lamartine,  op()OHing  the 
of  StnihlMHuy;  and  Oct.  30,  1830,  he  Bonaparte  dynasty,  endeavored  to  effect 
proclaiine*!  a  revolution.  The  soldiers  of  his  banishment  from  France,  but  after 
some  regiments  received  him  with  accln-  a  stormy  debate,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
Illation,  but  the  other  re^meuts  remained  admitted  to  his  seat.  He  professed  to  be 
true  to  their  duty,  and  the  attempt  re*  a  republican,  and  as  such  took  the  oath 
sulleil  iti  a  miserable  failure.  The  priiu«,  of  fidelity  to  the  republia  In  May,  1850, 
however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Louis  when  the  election  fur  president  came  on, 
l*hilip|K‘,  instead  of  having  him  executed,  he  w’as  found  to  be  the  most  popular  can- 
consented,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  didate,  and  was  chosen  by  a  large  ma- 
mother,  merely  to  banish  him.  He  was  jority  of  votes.  Ills  government  as  pres- 
sent  to  the  United  States,  where  he  led  ident,  nominally  republican,  was  yet 
a  life  of  idleness  for  a  short  time,  and  steadily  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
then  went  to  iSouth  America.  The  mor-  (XTsonal  schemes.  In  the  beginning  of 
tal  illness  of  his  mother  took  him  back  to  1851,  Changarnicr,  who  commanded  the 
Arenenberg,  in  time  to  see  her  die  on  army  of  Paris,  was  dismissed,  and  the 
Oct.  5,  1837.  As  he  immediately  set  to  legislative  assembly,  which  refused  to 
work  defending  hisconductat  Strasbourg,  ^lass  several  bills  urged  by  him,  was  de- 
the  government  of  France  demandeil  his  nounced  as  factious  and  refractory.  All 
extrmlition  from  Switzerland,  which  coun-  through  the  summer  the  breach  between 
try  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  the  the  prince  president,  as  he  was  called, 
request,  but  afterwani  was  aliout  to  as-  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  was 
sent  to  it,  when  Ixiuis  Napoleon  volun-  widened,  w'hen  suddenly,  on  the  night 
tarily  withdraw  to  England.  There  he  of  the  2d  of  December,  the  president  de- 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  Iil^a  claied  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  a  decree 
Au/>oleuMeuneti,  before  referred  to,  and  in  was  issued  dis-solving  the  assembly,  one 
getting  up  a  second  revolutionary  expe-  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  members  were 
dition.  Accompanied  by  Count  Mon-  placed  under  arrest,  the  leading  ones  be- 
tholon,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  ing  tom  from  their  beds  and  sent  to 
his  uncle  at  St.  Helena,  and  a  ratinue  of  prison,  and  the  people  who  exhibited  any 
about  fifty  persons,  he  sailed  in  a  steam- .  disposition  to  tiike  their  pait  were  shot 
l>oat  from  Margate  in  August,  ^840.  down  in  the  streets  by  the  soldiers.  A 
He  ciU'ried  with  liiiu  a  tame  eagle,  which  decree  w'as  put  foith  at  the  same  time, 
was  expected  to  perform  some  exploit  to  ordering  the  establishment  of  universal 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  suffrage,  and  the  election  of  a  president 
nation.  He  landed  at  Boulogne,  marched  fur  ten  years.  Ixiuis  Napoleon  was  of 
w  ith  his  followers  to  the  barracks,  and  course  elected  under  this  decree ;  and  as 
called  uiton  the  soldiers  to  surrender  or  soon  as  he  found  himself  firmly  reseateil 
to  join  his  cause.  They  peremptorily  re-  in  his  place,  he  began  to  prepare  for  the 
fuswl  to  do  either,  when  a  few  shots  were  ^  restoration  of  the  empire.  In  January, 
interchanged,  and  the  prince  was  com-  1852,  the  national  guard  was  revived,  a 
pelled  to  seek  safety  on  a  neighboring  new  constitution  adopted,  and  new  or- 
bill.  The  eagle  did  not  perform,  and  |  ders  of  nobility  issm^.  On  November 
the  prince  was  arrested  in  an  endeavor  2l8t  and  22d,  the  people  w'ere  a.sked  to 
to  get  back  to  the  steamboat.  He  was  vote  upon  a  pUbiscituin,  reviving  the  im- 
tried  for  treason  before  the  house  of  peers,  perial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Louis  Na- 
was  defended  by  the  eloquent  Berryer,  poleon.  The  votes  were  counted  largely 
but  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  impris-  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  declared  em- 
onment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  After  peror,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  HI. 
remaining  in  prison  six  years,  he  man-  ,  Thus  the  long  and  eager  pursuit  of  the 
aged  to  effect  his  escape  by  the  assistance  ,  resuscitation  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
of  Ids  physician,  in  the  dress  of  a  work-  was  at  last  crowned  with  success.  In 
man,  and  went  again  to  England.  When  January,  1853,  Louis  Nm>oleon  inarrieil 
the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  he  re- '  Eugihde,  Countess  de  Teba,  a  Spanish 
paired  to  Paris,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  accom- 
to  the  national  assembly,  from  the  de- ,  plishments,  and  the  result  of  the  union 
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was  the  birth  of  a  son,  March  16,  185G.  ^ 
In  March,  1854,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  England,  declared  war 
against  Russia, — a  war  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  all  the  parties  with  gre.at  vigor,  [ 
until  peace  was  resumed  in  1856,  on 
terms  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 


the  great  powers,  held  in  Paris.  On  a 
visit  of  tlie  emperor  and  empress  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1 855,  they  were  received  with  great 
splendor  and  enthusiasm.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  des- 
]K>tic,  and  yet  to  a  certain  extent  satis- 
factor)'  to  the  people.  Weary  of  revo¬ 
lutions  and  civil  wars,  of  which  it  has  had 


I 


so  frequent  and  dreadful  an  experience, 
the  French  nation  seems  to  prefer  the 
endurance  of  any  kind  of  government, 
which  can  bring  it  tranquillity  and  peace, 
to  incurring  the  hazards  of  civil  strife. 

We  have  quoted  the  language  of  these  ' 
facts  in  pait  from  Appkiton’s  Cyclo-  i 
piedia.  ' 


EtTGKKIK,  EMPiaiSS  OK  FKANCI':.  | 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  France,  and ! 
Countess-Duchess  of  Tcba,  was  bom  at ' 
Granada,  in  Spain,  May  5th,  1826.  She  ' 
is  the  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Manuela  > 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Closebiim,  Countess-  j 
Dowager  de  Montijos,  (kmntess  Miran- 1 
da,  and  Duchess  of  Peraconda ;  mem-  j 
l)er  of  tlie  noble  order  of  Maria  Ijouisa, 
and  first  lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain  The  father  of  this  lady  had  been  | 
English  Consul  at  Malaga  at  the  period  ! 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Count  de  Mou- 
tijos,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  noble  families  of  Sp.ain.  He  was 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
liouses  of  the  Duke  de  Frias,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  ancient  Admirals  of  Castille ; 
of  the  Duke  of  Fyars,  and  others  of  the 
highest  rank,  includiug  the  descendants 
of  the  Kings  of  Arragon.  The  death  of 
this  nobleman,  which  occurred  many 
years  ago,  left  the  Countess  Montijos  a 
widow,  with  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
miuutenanoe  of  her  position,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  M-hom  married  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  lineally  de¬ 
scended  from  James  II.  and  Miss  Chur- 
cJiill.  For  Eugenie,  the  second,  a  still 
higher  destiny  was  reserved.  In  1851 
the  Countess  TcHja,  actxnnpanicd  by  her 


mother,  paid  a  lengthened  visit  to  Paris, 
and  was  distinguished  at  the  various  en¬ 
tertainments  given  at  the  Tuileries  by 
the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  demean¬ 
or,  and  by  great  personal  beauty,  of  the 
aristocratic  English  rather  than  the  Span¬ 
ish  type.  Her  mentid  gifts  were  iirojior- 
tionably  attractive ;  for  she  is  reported 
to  be  naturally  gpirituelle,  and  her  educa¬ 
tion,  p.artly  conducted  in  England,  was 
very  sufierior  to  that  generally  be¬ 
stowed  on  Spanish  women,  who  seldom 
quit  the  pnnjincts  of  their  native  country. 
Shortly  after  the  opjiosition  of  the  other 
Northern  Powers  had  put  an  end  to  the 
idea  of  a  union  between  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Carola 
Wiisa,  of  Sweden,  he  apprised  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ministers  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Countess  Mon¬ 
tijos  ;  a  measure  which  excited  some  dis¬ 
approval  among  them,  and  even  led  to 
their  temporary  withdrawal  from  olfice. 
During  the  short  time  which  intervened 
between  the  public  annoiinwrnent  of  the 
approa(;hing  event  and  its  realization, 
the  Countess  Teba  and  her  motlier  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  palace  of  the  Ely- 
sc^.  The  marriage  was  celebnitiHi  at 
noon  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame  ;  and  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  after  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  some  hours  later  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Pavilion  de  Tllorloge  at  the  Tuiler¬ 
ies,  to  receive  the  acclamation  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  uiyourned  to  the  comparative  se¬ 
clusion  of  St.  Cloud.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessaiy  to  allude  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  preparation  made  for  the  ceremony 
on  that  occasion.  The  one  item  of  forty- 
six  hundred  francs,  expended  in  Point 
d'AIen(;on  lace,  will  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  character.  Although  a  union 
which  should  have  added  to  the  |>olitical 
im|M>rtance  of  the  nation  might  probably 
have  been  more  imraeiliately  aiXM^ptable 
to  it,  no  mark  of  honor  and  loyalty  wjis 
withheld  from  the  Imperial  bride.  The 
dotation  asked  for  her  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  francs  per  annum 
(the  same  sum  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans)  was  eagerly 
accorded ;  and  the  municipal  council  of 
Paris  voted  six  hundred  thousand  francs 
for  the  pundiase  of  a  patta-e  of  diamonds, 
as  a  present  from  the  city  to  the  Empress. 
It  may  be  imagined  how  much  enthusi- 
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asm  was  excited  amon^  so  impressible  a  i 
people  as  the  French  by  the  purport  of  a  j 
letter  which  she  addressed  to  M.  Bezet, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  reply  to  this  pro-  ' 
posal.  After  w'arinly  thankini;  the  coun-  j 
cil  for  their  token  of  rejjard,  she  declined  j 
the  rich  f?ift;  alleging  that  the  city  was  ! 
already  overburdened,  and  that  the  sum  ' 
in  question  would  be  more  usefully  em-  | 
ployed  in  the  foundation  of  some  charit-  ! 
able  institution  for  the  |X)or  and  destitute.  I 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the  ; 
money  was  devoted  to  an  establishment  ' 
for  the  niaintenance  and  education  of 
sixty  young  girls  chosen  from  the  work- 1 
ing-classes  of  Paris.  The  life  of  the  Em- 1 
press  Eugenie  since  her  marriage  has  I 
been  comparatively  uneventful ;  made  up  j 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  state  etiquette  ; 
of  migrations  to  the  various  royal  vuii-  j 
i:on8‘(U-//laiMiice,  varied  by  an  extended  1 
progress  through  France  in  company  | 
with  her  husband;  and  a  sojourn  for  the 
lieneHt  of  her  healtli  at  Biaritz  in  the  Py-  I 
renees,  which  has  jieculiar  associations  I 
for  her,  having  iK'en  the  favorite  summer  | 
resort  of  her  family  in  the  days  of  her  j 
girlhood.  On  the  si.xteenth  of  April,  ; 
IWo,  the  Einjicror  and  Empress  of  the  ! 
French  arrived  in  England  on  a  short  | 


visit  to  the  Queen,  during  which  they 
proceedefi  in  state  to  the  city,  visited  the 
Crystal  Palace,  eta,  their  stay  terminat¬ 
ing  on  the  twenty-first  In  more  recent 
years  the  Empress  has  employed  her 
time  and  infiuence,  more  or  less,  in  state 
affairs,  and  several  times  acted  as  Regent 
in*  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  as  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  the,  perhaps,  future 
ruler  of  F ranee. 


THK  PUINCK  IMI'BRIAI.. 

In  the  family  group  on  the  plate  ap¬ 
pears  the  face  and  form  of  this  child  of 
fortune,  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  only 
child  and  heir  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
to  the  throne  of  Fninoe.  lie  was  bom 
in  Paris  March  IG,  1856.  The  announc*e- 
ment  of  his  birth  was  received  with  great 
rejoicings  by  the  French  people.  He  is 
now  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  education 
is  being  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  best 
teachers  preparatory  to  the  high  station 
he  is  expected  to  fill  ere  long.  He  rides 
out  with  more  display  and  attendants 
often  than  his  father.  All  is  done  to  em- 
bue  his  mind  with  the  notions  and  habits 
suited  to  his  imperial  prospects. 


V  O  T  K  Y . 

■IFTOUC  PI'BTKT— TBS  FIEfT  rOBB  Or  TBB  W  VB. 

Thr  (Croat  ramily  of  facts  (torn  in  the  last  foar  years  of  orentfal  war,  hare  been  united  with  all  past  generations  of 
hisloric  dec<ls  to  In-  r<‘ad  ot  all  mou  to  the  end  of  tlnan.  Tlie  JlrU  things  In  all  groat  urtuits  are  interualiug  and  iin- 
portaut  ;  the  drst  name  signod  to  the  declaration  of  American  Iinlepondence  ;  the  first  battle  at  Lexington  ;  the  first 
run  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  ;  the  (list  poem  of  the  war,  thrill  the  hoarts  of  men  with  mainurable  elleut.  In  this  view 
we  make  this  permanent  record  of  the  following  (Kivm,  which  tells  Its  own  story. 

It  was  historically  the  first  |s>em  of  the  war,  having  been  written  on  the  very  day  of  President  Lincoln's  ProcIsma 
tion  for  “  75,001)  men  to  suptaress  an  insurrection.”  It  was  Immediately  rlrcalab-d  as  s  tract  among  the  earliest  regi- 
m-tils  departing  to  the  field.  It  wan  doclaimnd  at  pitriotic  meetings  In  support  of  the  war.  It  was  reprint^ 
tiiinilreds  of  timi’s  by  the  press— even  .n  Ilngland  by  friendly  Journals.  It  now  appears  .n  several  school  Speakers 
and  In  all  collections  of  the  pm'try  of  the  war. 

I  And  nil  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 

THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND.*  Whnt  meant  the  thuiuler-rtroke  ? 

Why  trembled  wife  and  nutiJ  ? 

St  (HiiMTBu  sv  ptuMinssT  uvcoiA’t  nnsT  CAU.  SOB  I  Why  caitKht  each  man  his  blade  ? 

vuLi-NTKKRs.  j  Whv  echoed  every  street 

With  tramp  of  thronviiiK  feet — 

nr  THKODOBB  TILTON.  I  All  flying  to  the  city’s  Wall  ? 

I,  It  was  the  wamitig  call 

That  Freedom  stood  in  |ieril  of  a  foe  ! 

And  timid  hearts  grew  liold 
Whenever  Roland  tolled. 

And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold. 

And  every  arm  could  bcud  a  bow  ! 

8o  acted  men 
Like  patriots  tlien — 

Three  hutidred  years  ago! 


Toll  I  Roland,  toll!  I 

In  old  St.  Bavon's  Tower, 

At  midnight  hour,  j 

The  great  Bell  Roland  spoke,  i 

•  The  famous  ILdl  RoLond,  of  Ohent.  w.vs  an  object  of  j 
gre  itair-clion  to  Ibo  people,  bucaust*  it  rang  to  arm  litem  | 
when  Liberty  was  in  duugiT. 
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Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 

Bell  never  vet  was  hunR, 

Between  whose  lips  there  swung 
8o  grand  a  tongue ! 

If  men  he  patriots  still. 

At  thv  first  sound, 

Tnie  hearts  will  bound,  , 

Great  souls  will  thrill ! 

Then  toll,  and  let  thy  test 

Try  each  man’s  breast 

Till  tiue  and  false  shall  stand  confest! 

ui. 

Toll  1  Roland,  toll ! 

Not  now  in  old  St.  Bavon’s  tower — 

Not  DOW  at  midnight  hour — 

Not  now  from  River  Scheldt  to  Zuyder  Zee, 
But  here — this  side  the  sea ! — 

Toll  here,  in  broad,  bright  day ! 

For  not  by  night  awaits 
A  foe  without  the  gabs. 

Bat  perjured  friends  within  hetray, 

And  do  the  deed  at  noon ! 

Toll!  Roland,  toll! 

Thy  sound  is  not  too  soon ! 

To  arms !  Ring  out  the  Leader’s  call  I 
Toll!  Roland,  toll! 

’Till  eottager  from  cottage-wall 
Snatch  pouch  and  powder-horn  and  gun — 
The  heritage  of  sire  to  son 
Ere  half  of  Freedom's  work  was  done  I 
Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 

Till  Swords  from  seabliards  leap ! 

ToU !  Roland,  toll ! 

What  tears  can  widows  weep 
Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  fall ! 

Toll!  Roland,  Toll! 

In  shadowed  hut  and  hall 
Shall  lie  the  soldier's  pull, 

And  hearts  shall  break  while  graves  are  filled ! 
Amen  !  8o  God  hath  willed ! 

And  may  His  grace  anoint  us  all ! 

IV. 

Toll!  Roland,  toll ! 

The  Uragou  on  thy  tower 
Stands  sentry  to  this  hour; 

And  Freedom  so  is  safe  in  Ghent ! 
And  Merrier  hells  now  ring. 

And  in  the  land’s  content 
Men  shout  “God  save  the  King!" 

Until  the  skies  are  rent ! 

So  let  it  be ! 

A  kingly  king  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll ! 

Ring  out  across  the  sea ! 

No  longer  They,  hut  We 
Have  now  such  need  of  thee ! 

Tdl!  Roland,  toll! 

Nor  ever  let  thy  throat 
Keep  dumb  its  warning  note 
Till  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved ! 

Toll !  Roland,  toll! 

Till  Freedom’s  flag,  wherever  waved. 

Shall  shadow  not  a  man  cnslar-ed ! 

ToU  !  Roland,  toll ! 

From  Northern  lake  to  Southern  strand ! 


Toll!  Roland,  Toll! 

Till  friend  and  foe,  at  thy  command. 

Shall  clasp  again  each  other's  hand. 

And  shout  one-voiced.  “God  save  the  land!" 
And  love  the  land  that  God  hath  saved ! 
Toll!  Roland,  toll! 

April  IS,  1881. 


I  LANGLEY  LANE. 

I  A  LOVK-I-OKM. 

I 

j  In  aU  the  land,  range  up,  range  down, 

'  Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet. 

As  Langley  Lane  in  Ixindon  town, 

.Just  out  of  the  bustle  of  square  and  street  F 
Little  white  cottages  all  in  a  row, 

,  Gardens  where  bachelors’-bnttons  grow. 
Swallows'  nests  in  roof  and  wall. 

And  up  alxive  the  still  blue  sky 

Where  the  woolly  white  clouds  go  sailing  by, — 

1  seem  to  be  able  to  see  it  all ! 

For  now,  in  summer,  I  take  my  chair. 

And  sit  outside  in  the  sun,  and  hear 
The  distant  mnrmer  of  stiect  and  square. 

And  the  swallows  and  sparrows  chiqiing  near; 
And  Fanny,  who  lives  just  over  the  way. 

Comes  running  many  a  time  each  day 
With  her  little  hand’s  touch  so  warm  and  kind. 
And  I  smile  and  talk,  with  the  suit  on  my  cheek. 
And  the  little  live  hand  seems  to  stir  and  speak, — 
For  Fanny  is  dumb  and  I  am  blind. 

Fanny  is  sweet  thirteen,  and  she 

Has  fine  black  ringlets  and  dark  eves  clear. 
And  I  am  older  by  summers  three, — 

Why  should  we  hold  one  another  so  dear? 
Because  she  can  not  utter  a  word. 

Nor  hear  the  music  of  bee  or  bird. 

The  water-cart's  splash  or  the  milkman’s  call! 

;  Because  I  have  never  seen  the  sky, 

'  Nor  the  little  singers  that  hum  and  fiy, — 

Yet  know  she  is  gazing  upon  them  ^1 ! 

For  the  sun  is  shining,  the  swallows  fly. 

The  bees  and  the  blue-flics  murmur  low. 

And  I  hear  the  water-cart  go  by. 

With  its  cool  splosh-splash  down  the  dusty  row ; 
And  the  little  one  close  at  my  side  pcrceiv(» 

Mine  eyes  upraised  to  tlie  cottage  eaves. 

Where  birds  ore  chiqiing  in  summer  shine. 
And  I  hear,  though  I  can  not  look,  and  she. 
Though  she  can  not  hear,  can  the  singers  see, — 
And  the  little  soft  fingers  flutter  in  mine  I 

Hath  not  the  dear  little  hand  a  tongue. 

When  it  stirs  on  ray  |*alm  for  the  love  of  me  F 
Do  I  not  know  she  is  pretty  and  young  ? 

Hath  not  my  soul  an  eye  to  see? — 

Tis  pleasure  to  make  one’s  bosom  stir, 

I  To  wonder  how  things  appear  to  her, 

{  Tliat  1  only  hear  as  they  pass  around  ; 

And  as  long  as  we  sit  in  the  music  and  light. 

She  is  happy  to  keep  God’s  sight. 

And  I  am  happy  to  keep  God's  soutid. 

W  hy,  I  know  her  face,  though  I  am  blind — 

I  made  it  of  music  long  ago  : 

Strange  large  eyes  and  dark  hair  twined 
i  Round  tlie  pensive  light  of  a  brow  of  snow  ; 
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And  whon  I  sit  br  my  little  one. 

Ami  hold  her  hand  and  talk  in  the  aim. 

And  hear  the  mnaie  that  haunta  the  place, 

I  know  she  n  raising  her  eyea  to  me, 

And  ((iieMing  how  gentle  my  voice  must  be, 

And  fad'i^  the  miuic  upon  my  face. 

Though,  if  ever  the  Lord  ahould  grant  me  a 
prayer, 

(I  know  the  fancy  ia  only  vain,) 

I  ahould  pray;  Just  once,  when  the  weather  ia  fair. 
To  see  little  Fanny  and  Langley  Lane  ; 
Though  Funny,  perhaps,  would  pray  to  hear 
The  voice  of  the  friend  that  she  holds  so  dear. 
The  aong  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the  street, — 
It  is  lietter  to  be  as  we  have  been, — 

Each  keeping  up  something,  unheard,  unseen. 
To  make  God’s  heaven  more  strange  and  sweet  I 

Ah!  life  ia  pleasant  in  Langley  Lane! 

There  ia  always  something  sweet  to  hear ! 
Chir]iing  of  birds  or  patter  of  rain  ! 

And  Fanny,  my  little  one,  always  near! 

And  though  1  am  weakly  and  can't  live  long, 

And  Fanny  my  darling  is  far  from  strong. 

And  though  we  can  never  married  he, — 

What  then  ? — since  we  hold  one  another  ao  dear. 
For  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  can  not  hear. 
And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see  'i 

KOIIBRT  BUOIIAMAN. 

— Good  Words. 


RESIGNED, 

WiiKJt  my  weary  spinning's  done. 

And  the  shades  of  eve  grow  deep. 

And  by  the  bright  hearthstone 
The  old  folk  sit  asleep ; 

My  heart  and  I  in  secret  talk,  when  none  can 
sec  me  weep. 

Ofttimea  the  driving  rain, 

And  sometimes  the  silent  snow. 

Beat  on  the  window-pane. 

And  mingle  sad  and  low 
With  the  ho|>cs  and  fears,  the  smiles  and  teal's, 
of  a  time  long,  long  ago; 

Till  they  act  the  tales  they  tell. 

And  a  step  is  on  the  floor. 

And  a  voice  I  once  loved  well 
Hays,  “Open  me  the  dmir." 

Then  I  turn  with  a  chill  from  the  mocking 
wind,  which  whispers  “  Nevermore  !  ” — 

To  the  little  whitewashed  room 
In  which  my  days  are  spent ; 

And,  journeying  toward  the  tomb. 

My  cuin|)aniuns  gray  and  bent, 

Who  haply  deem  their  grandchild's  life  not 
joyous,  but  content, 

Ah  me !  for  the  suns  not  set. 

For  the  years  not  yet  liegun. 

For  the  days  not  numbered  yet. 

And  the  work  that  must  lie  done. 

Before  the  desert  path  is  crossed,  and  the 
weary  web  is  spun ! 

Like  a  beacon  in  the  night, 

I  see  my  first  gray  hair; 


And  I  scarce  can  tell  aright 
If  it  is  from  age  or  care. 

For  Time  glides  silent  o’er  my  life,  and  leaves 
no  landmark  there. 

But  perchance  tis  for  the  best, 

And  I  must  harder  strive. 

If  life  is  little  blest. 

Then  not  for  life  to  live. 

For  though  a  heart  has  nought  to  take,  it  may 
have  much  to  give. 

And  they  are  old  and  poor. 

And  bread  is  hanl  to  win. 

And  a  guest  is  at  the  door 
Who  soon  must  enter  in ; 

And  to  keep  his  shadow  from  their  hearth,  I 
daily  toil  and  spin. 

My  sorrow  is  their  gain. 

And  I  show  not  by  a  teitr 
How  my  solitude  and  pain 
Have  iMiight  their  comfort  dear. 

For  the  storm  which  wrecked  my  life’s  best 
ho|ie  has  left  me  stranded  here. 

But  I  hear  the  neighbors  say 
That  the  hour-glass  runs  too  fast. 

And  I  know  that  in  that  ghul  day. 

When  toil  and  sorrow  are  past. 

The  false  and  true  shall  receive  their  due,  and 
hearts  cease  aching  at  last. 

— CJiainbert’s  .foumal. 


PARADISE. 

I.  IN  A  DREAM. 

Once  in  a  dream  I  saw  the  flowers 
That  bud  and  bloom  in  Paradise ; 
More  fair  they  are  than  waking  eyes 
Have  seen  in  all  this  world  of  ours. 

And  faint  the  perfume-bearing  rose. 
And  faint  the  lily  on  its  stem. 

And  faint  the  perfect  violet 
Compared  with  them. 

I  heard  the  songs  of  Paradise  : 

Each  bird  sat  singing  in  his  place ; 

A  tender  song  so  full  of  grace 
It  soared  like  incense  to  the  skies. 

Each  bird  sat  singing  to  his  mate 
Soft  cooing  notes  among  the  trees ;  - 
The  nightingale  herself  were  cold 
To  such  as  these. 

I  saw  the  fourfold  River  flow. 

And  deep  it  was,  with  golden  sand  ; . 
It  flowed  between  a  mossy  land 
With  murmured  music  grave  and  low; 
It  hath  refreshment  for  all  thirst, 

For  fainting  s|iirit8  strength  and  rest : 
Earth  holds  not  such  a  draught  as  this 
From  east  to  west. 

The  Tree  of  Life  stood  budding  there. 
Abundant  with  its  twelvefold  fniits; 
Etenial  saji  sustain'*  its  roots. 

Its  shadowing  branches  fill  the  air. 

Its  leaves  are  healing  fta"  the  world. 

Its  fruit  the  hungry  world  can  fe^ 
Sweeter  than  honey  to  the  taste, 
j  And  balm  indeed. 
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I  8MW  th(*  f^ate  railed  Bcantiful ; 

And  locked,  but  t^rarce  could  look  within; 
I  saw  the  golden  atreets  begin, 

And  outakirts  of  the  glaiwy  pool. 

Oh  harps,  oli  crowns  Of  plenteous  stars, 

Oh  green  palm-branches,  many-leav^ — 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard. 

Nor  heart  conoeired. 

I  hope  to  see  these  things  again. 

But  not  as  once  in  dreams  bv  night ; 

To  see  them  with  my  rery  sight. 

And  touch,  and  handle,  and  attain : 

To  have  all  Heaven  beneath  my  feet 
For  narrow  way  that  once  they  trod  ; 

To  have  my  ])art  with  all  the  Saints, 

Anti  with  my  Gou. 

II.  IK  A  SYVBOL. 

GoWen-winged,  silver-winged. 

Winged  with  flashing  flame. 

Such  a  flight  of  birds  I  aaw. 

Birds  without  a  uame : 

Singing  songs  in  their  own  tongue 
(Song  of  songs)  they  came. 

One  to  another  calling. 

Each  answering  rueh, 

One  to  another  calling 
In  their  proper  speech ; 

High  alxivc  my  head  they  wheeled. 

Far  out  of  reach. 

On  wings  of  flame  they  went  and  came 
With  a  cadenced  clang, 

Their  silver  wings  tinkled, 

Tlieir  golden  wings  rang. 

The  wind  it  whistled  through  their  wings 
>Miere  in  Heaven  they  sang. 

They  flashed  and  they  darted 
Awhile  before  mine  eyes. 

Mounting,  mounting,  mounting  still 
In  haste  to  scale  the  skies — 

Birds  without  a  nest  on  earth. 

Birds  of  Paradise. 

Where  the  moon  riseth  not. 

Nor  sun  seeks  the  west, 

There  to  sing  their  glory 
Which  they  sing  at  rest. 

Their  to  sing  their  love-song 
When  they  sing  their  best :  ’ 

Not  in  any  garden 
That  mortal  foot  hath  trod. 

Not  in  any  flowering  tree 
That  springs  from  earthly  sod. 

But  in  the  garden  where  they  dwell. 

The  Par^ise  of  God. 

ChBIBTINA  G.  RfMWRTII. 

— Engbshnum’s  Magazine. 

SUNSET  THOUGHTS. 

When  we  were  at  school  together.  Jack, 

There  was  down  on  neither's  eh(‘ck .' 

Now! — if  we  look  back  along  our  track — 
Which  Las  gained  what  he  would  seek  ? 

For  the  woman  you  loved  is  lying 
In  a  churchyaid  far  away, 


And  the  snnst't,  so  swiftly  dving. 

Seems  to  you  the  Lest  of  tiie  day. 

My  picture  is  in  the  Academy,  Jack, 

And  they've  hung  it  on  the  line; 

Ami  critics,  good  lark,  discern  a  knack 
Siihlimc  in  this  daub  of  mine. 

But  the  eyes  I  dreametl  sliould  see  it. 

And  the  lips,  whose  praise  I'd  prize. 

Have  passed  from  tlie  world.  So  be  it. 

But  I  live  when  the  daylight  dies. 

For  I  sec  over  roof  and  chimney,  Jack, 

The  gold  in  the  western  sky. 

'Fhough  the  present's  black  as  the  stormy  mack. 
The  hour  of  ndeasc  draws  nigh. 

For  peace  will  he  won  when  life  is  done, — 
Beyond  the  gloom  lies  the  gold. 

Oh !  the  sunset  hour  has  for  us  a  power 
And  a  chaim  it  lacked  of  old  ! 

—  fjondon  Soriety. 

BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Trimmer' »  American  and  Oriental  lAterarg  Re- 
cortL — No.  I.  London  :  Tmbncr  and  Co.  186.';. 
We  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  directing 
attention  to  this  publication.  It  is  a  “Monthly 
Register  of  the  most  ImjKirtant  Works  published 
in  North  and  South  America,  in  India,  China, 
and  the  British  Colonies;  with  Occasional  Notes 
on  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Ficnch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  Biniks."  The 
following  is  the  notice  prefixed  by  th'c  enteqiris- 
ing  publishers  to  this  first  nnmlxrr  of  their  Re¬ 
cord  : 

“  We  desire  to  bring  the  literature  of  the  East 
and  West  more  fully  before  the  reading  public  of 
England  and  Enro}ie :  with  this  view  we  purpose 
presenting  to  our  leaders  a  monthly  record  of 
every  imjiortant  work  jtuhlished  in  North  and 
South  America,  in  India,  China,  and  throughout 
tlie  East.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  previous  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  of  this  kind,  but  we  think  tlie 
'  time  is  ri|ie  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  we  un- 
i  hesitatingly  ask  the  suppiirt  of  all  students  and 
lovers  of  literature,  liclieving  that  when  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  fairly  understood,  wc  shall  neither  lack 
readers  nor  sympathizers. 

“  In  the  U uited  States  of  America,  a  large  nnni- 
lier  of  really  valuable  works,  written  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  are  yearly  issuing  from  the  press,  selling 
there  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  hut  hardly 
known  here,  simplv  beeause  there  has  hitlierto 
been  no  retwgniz^  organ  throngh  which  their 
existence  could  become  known  to  the  English 
reading  public.  We  shall,  in  our  monthly  issues, 
record  ail  such  books,  and  occasionally  give  what 
brief  comments  may  lie  neccs.saiT,  to  show  tht^ 
qualifications  of  the  authors,  and  the  nature  of 
i  their  labors.  We  also  purpose  occasionally  grou|>- 
!  ing  together  the  liooks  recently  published'  on  giv¬ 
en  subjects,  so  that  the  student  in  any  depariment 
I  of  science  and  literature  maybe  made  acquainted 
I  with  the  best  and  most  leccnt  American  litera- 
1  tine  on  his  special  branch  of  study. 

“The  literature  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  Republics 
and  States  of  Central  and  South  America,  has 
never  yet  licen  brought  systematically  liefore 
scholais  and  students:  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  in  Uiis  number  two  iutcreating  lists, — 
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one  of  I’enivian,  the  other  of  Brazilian  hooka ;  I 
the  former  jiresenta  a  eomploto  summary  of  the  ' 
Hteniture  (exoludinjr  i^riodicals)  publishe<l  in  ' 
Pern,  in  the  years  186.3  and  1864.  We  hope,  in 
eaily  nmnliers  of  our  publication,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  details  of  the  literature  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Chili,  the  River  Plate  States, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Cuba,  and  to  eon-  i 
tinuc  giving;  a  regular  chronicle  of  all  l>ook8  that 
are  issued  in  these  states. 

“  In  India  and  China  an  important  F.nglishlite-  ' 
rature  is  gradually  springing  up.  Of  this  de|)art- 
ment  we  now  give  a  specimen,  and  in  our  future 
numbers  we  shall  give  fuller  details.  Sanskrit 
literature,  ns  well  as  books  in  all  the  vernacular  , 
languages  of  India  and  of  the  East  in  general,  | 
will  lie  fully  rejwrted  upon  from  time  to  time.  ; 
Having  oja-ned  up  correspondence  with  native 
and  Kun)|)ean  scholars  in  every  part  of  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  China,  we  ho|)e  to  render 
this  di-partment  of  very  great  interest  to  all  whose 
stwlies  are  in  that  direction. 

“  From  other  6elds  of  literatim^  we  shall  also 
snpjily  intormation  of  interest  to  renders  of  all 
classes.  I 

“Another  feature  in  our  undertaking  will  be,  to 
present  copious  notes  on  tbebibliography  of  North 
and  South  America;  ample  materials  for  which,  ' 
the  collections  of  many  years,  are  now  in  our 
hands.  I 

“  We  trust  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that ; 
our  pages  are  not  of  mere  ephemeral  interest. 
They  will  contain,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  a 
vast  mass  of  literary  information,  no  where  else 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  we  ho|>e  will  lie  considered  j 
of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  on  the  library 
shelves  with  the  very  many  vnlnnble  bibliograph¬ 
ies  this  century  has  produced." 

ITiere  is  no  need  for  ns  to  add  any  thing  to 
this  clear  statement,  ex»-ept  that  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  is  the  small  sum  of  five  shillings. — Lon- 
don  Qymrttrly.  ^ 

The  IS'inripal  limn*  of  Asia  .Vinor. — Illustrated 
and  Descrilied.  By  Ciiari.ks  Tkxikr,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  U.  Poim-lewki.l 
Pui.i.AN,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Day  and  Son,  lamdon.  : 
Ftdlowing  uj)  the  iveord  of  Byzantine  architec¬ 
ture,  the  joint  ]iruductiun  of  Messrs.  Texier  and 
Pullan,  a  work  which  we  brought  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  two  or  three  months  ago,  we  have 
now  from  the  same  authors  another  handsome 
folio  volume  relating  to  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Gnes'o-Komano  architecture  on  the  coasts  of 
AColia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  This, 
far  more  than  the  preceding  publication,  seems 
spei'ially  for  the  use  of  the  professional  student, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  leave  the  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  it  to  jonmals  that  can  afford  greater  space 
to  the  subject  than  wc  can  at  this  busy  time  of  the 
year,  and  particularly  to  those  which  make  archi¬ 
tecture  their  stajile  matenal.  It  is,  in  truth,  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  English  edition,  by  Mr.  Pullan, 
of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  antiipiity,  selected  from  M.  Texier’s 
large  work  on  Asia  Minor,  the  price  of  which 
prei-ludes  its  circulation  among  those  to  whom  it 
would  prove  most  useful.  Mr.  Pullan  has  him- 
si'lf  gone  over  the  greater  jwrt  of  the  ground, 
where  the  buildings  yet  remain,  and  precedes  the 
illustrations  by  a  short  yet  interesting  narrative  of 


his  travels,  accompanying  it  hy  historical  notices 
compiled  and  abridged  chiefly  from  tlie  writings 
of  M.  Texier,  whom  he  believes  to  lie  the  only 
traveler  who  has  visited  all  the  sites  desciilicd. 
'File  edifices  jiassed  in  review  are  the  Tem|)le 
(Doric)  at  Assos;  the  renowawl  Temjde  of  A|iollo 
Branchidae,  at  Posiddon,  of  which  the  an-hitecta 
W'cre  Daphnis  of  Miletus,  and  Peonius  of  Plpbc'sus, 
the  latter  of  whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  the  architect  chosen  to  com¬ 
plete  the  great  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Theatre,  at  Aizani, 
the  date  of  which  is  proltably  alsmt  the  second 
century  of  our  era ;  the  Temple  of  Augustus  at 
Ancyra;  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Aphrodisius; 
Theatres  at  Asficndusand  Myra;  ruins  at  Patara, 
and  portions  of  the  Basilica  at  Pergamos.  The 
number  of  plates  is  flftr-one,  so  that  it  will  lie 
evident  some  of  the  edifices  occupy  several  plates. 
For  example,  the  Temple  at  Aizani  has  twelve 
plates  devoted  to  it,  mostly  showing  details  of 
very  lieautitul  ornament. 

In  the  "  Battle  of  the  Styles,”  Mr.  Pullan  un¬ 
doubtedly  takes  the  side  of  the  Classicista  He 
would  not  abjure  inediscvul  architecture,  but  he 
loves  the  other  more,  and  considers  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  much  of  what  has  of  late  lieen 
done  or  is  now  doing.  We  get  at  this  state  of 
his  feeling  from  some  preliminary  remarks,  and 
are  by  no  means  dis|x>scd  to  question  their  truth. 
“  In  the  present  day,”  he  says,  “that  important 
clement  in  architectural  beauty — Proportion — is, 
for  the  most  part,  either  altogether  ignored,  or 
else  comjiletely  overlooked,  in  eflbrts  after  the 
picturesijiK',  or  in  the  adaptation  of  buildings  to 
suit  the  utilitarian  and  economical  requireim  nts 
of  the  age.  Our  ecclesiastical  buildings  arc  fre¬ 
quently  but  imperfect  imitations  of  ordinary  town 
and  village  churches,  or  else  so-called  original 
cum|H>sition8  in  which  stunteil  columns,  toi>-houvy 
capitals,  and  windows  absurdly  elongated,  are  in¬ 
troduced  by  way  of  novelty,  or  for  the  sake  of 
contrasts  pi^uced  bv  disproportion ;  and  our  civic 
and  other  public  etlifices  are  often  but  shaiielesa 
masses  of  stone  or  brick,  all  wall  or  all  window, 
without  that  relation  between  pier  and  uficrture  so 
necessary  to  give  the  appearance  of  lightness,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  stability.  In  short,  wc  are 
gro])ing  ill  the  dark  in  search  of  the  trno  princi¬ 
ples  of  design.”  Yet  he  thinks  a  glimmering  of 
light  is  visible,  for  architects  ore  lieginniiig  to  see 
that  any  edifice  may  be  designed  and  erected  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eternal  rules  of  pro|K>itiuii,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  may  preserve  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  style.  Inasmuch  as  no  nation 
studied  and  applied  to  their  buildings  these  rules 
or  laws  of  projiortion  to  such  an  extent  as  did  the 
Greeks,  so  would  he  have  their  works  closely 
studied  by  our  own  architects,  that  wc  may  juac- 
tice  the  same  tniths  of  beauty  and  harmony  as  are 
leameil  from  what  the  ancients  have  left  for  our 
guidance ;  and  among  these  by  no  means  the 
most  unim|)ortant  are  the  scattered  and  broken, 
yet  often  magnificent,  |•cmains  on  the  western 
shores  of  Asia  Minor. — Art  Journal. 

Poem*  of  f‘itr/>o*e  and  Sketrhe*  in  pro*e  of  Srot- 
ti*h  Pe.n*unt  Life  and  Character  in  Auld  lAtng 
Syne,  Shetche^  of  IjocmI  Scene-*  and  Character*. 
With  a  Glossary.  By  Janet  IlAMttTON,  author¬ 
ess  of  “Poems  and  Essavs.”  London:  Nisbet 
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A  Co.  1866.  When  Janet  Hamilton  published  | 
the  “Poemaand  Essays, "  she  deserilt^  herself! 
as  “an  old  woman  of  threescore  and  ten,  whose 
only  school-room  whs  a  shoemaker's  hearth,  and 
her  only  teacher  a  hard-working  mother,  who, 
while  she  plied  the  Ipinning-whoel,  taught  ‘Ja¬ 
net’  to  read  the  Bible the  only  education  moth¬ 
er  or  daughter  eyerrereired.  She  adds,  “  I  was 
never  learned  and  never  tried  to  write  till  I  was 
fifty  years  of  age,  when  I  invented  a  sort  of  cali- 
gmiJiy  for  my  own  use,  to  presen-e  my  conijawi- 
tions  till  I  gave  them  off  to  be  written  by  iny  hus¬ 
band  or  son.  ’’  Of  this  ‘  caligraphr’  a  sjiecimcn  is 
given  in  the  preftu«  to  this  little  book ;  rough- 
hewn  hieroglyphics  are  the  old  lady's  capitals  (for 
she  writes  in  a  sort  of  capitals)  as  were  ever  seen. 

The  “Poems  and  Essays"  excite«l  great  atten¬ 
tion,  were  praised  by  the  critii-s  as  not  only  re¬ 
markable  specimens  of  what  native  force  can 
achieve  in  defiance  of  difficulties,  but  as  full  of 
genuine  beauties  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  have  passed  through  two  editions.  Here  is 
other  fruit  from  the  same  old  tree, — old,  but  still 
ftesh  and  full  of  sap. 

The  little  volume  is  dedicated  by  the  old  lady, 
now  approaching  to  the  age  of  eighty  years,  to  her 
“dear  and  dutiful  son,  James  Hamilton,”  and 
contains  many  piece's  of  merit,  some  of  striking 
merit,  while  it  is  full  of  sjarit  throughout.  We 
pn-fiT  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  Doric  to  her  English  :  the 
latter  is  pleasing,  but  often  too  pretty  and  modish, 
with  talk  about  Flora  and  other  heathen  deities 
with  whom  the  old  Scotch  lady  lia^  contrived  to 
get  up  an  acipiaintance ;  the  fonner  is  often  sin¬ 
gularly  racy  and  forcible,  is  at  times  also  genuine¬ 
ly  jiathetic.  The  prose  tales  are  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  “  good  old  times.”  Nothing,  by  the 
way,  could  well  be  more  dreadful  to  poor  children 
than  the  highest  orthodox  style  of  Sabbath-keep¬ 
ing,  as  here  unflinchingly,  hut,  ns  we  think,  nut 
quite  approvingly,  net  down.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is 
quite  a  politician.  Poland,  and  Garilialdi,  and 
the  American  war,  have  two  or  three  poems  apiece 
given  to  them.  Unhappily,  like  most  of  her  coun¬ 
try-people,  Janet  Hamilton,  ignorant  of  the  real 
political  historv  and  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
States,  and  led  away  with  tlie  prevailing  enrrent 
of  temper  and  prejudice,  has  allowed  herself  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  hitter  injustice  to  the  North.  This  vol¬ 
ume  was  publishi'd  just  as  the  Northern  cause  fi¬ 
nally,  and  with  astartling  completeness,  stood  forth 
victorious.  How  much  the  good  old  lady  raiwt  he 
edified,  as,  by  the  light  of  present  faebt,  she  reads 
what  she  so  lately  published ! 

“  Hac  ye  come  to  yer  senses  yet,  Sammy,  niyman? 
For  ye  juist  war  rid-wud  wlien  the  war  it  began, 
Hus  tlie  bluid  ye  hae  lost,  and  the  physic  ye’ve 
ta’eu. 

No  cool’t  doun  yer  fever  and  soher’t  yer  brain  ? 
What  is ’t  ye  hae  won  ?  is  it  conquest  and  fame  ? 
Is ’t  honor  and  glory, — a  conqueror's  name  ? 

Is ’t  the  South  wi’  its  cotton,  its  planters,  and 
slaves  ? 

It ’s  uane  of  them  a’,  it's  a  million  o’  graves. 
What  is ’t  ye  hae  lust?  It’s  the  big  dollar  bags. 
An’  ye’ve  nucht  in  yer  pouches  but  dirty  green 
rags; 

Of  the  woll  of  your  men  nocht  is  left  but  their 
banes. 

An’  the  kiutra  is  fu’  o’  their  widows  an’  weans. 


Ay,  “  put  up  thy  sword,”  an’  hae  dinne  wi’  yer 
game. 

Ye  hae  lost  a’  the  stakes  that  ye  played  for,  gae 
hame, 

I>euk  after  yer  farm,  let  yer  neebars  alane. 

Ye  hae  wark  on  yer  hun’,  or  I'm  muckle  mista’en." 

This,  however,  was  hut  the  error  of  a  good  jircju- 
diced  old  Scoti  h  laily  who  could  hardly  he  exjiect- 
ed  to  believe  otherwise  than  her  neighbors  lent  her 
light.  Nor  is  the  nntimeliness  of  such  (xietical 
forecasts,  in  fiici*  of  comiiletc  and  decisive  victoiy, 
a  matter  of  very  grave  wmscquence  to  anylsHly, 
Mm.  Hamilton’s  miscalculations  arc  awkward  for 
her ;  hut  amount  to  nothing  in  any  other  res|iect. 
They  can  n<»t  but  n'miml  us,  however,  of  what 
comes  to  light  even  while  we  write  this  notice. 
On  Tuesday,  June  Gth,  the  Ti/wss  published  a  long 
letter  from  its  American  corresiKiiidcnt,  intended 
to  show  that  in  Texas  Kirby  Smith  would  Ixj  at 
the  head  of  large  forces,  and  “  might  make  a  des¬ 
perate  fight,’’  so  that  “Texas  might  jiossibly  be¬ 
come  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Confedenicy.  ”  Before 
that  letter  was  written.  Smith  liad  surrendered 
with  all  his  army!  We  ho|)e  that  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  volume  may  soon  come  to  a  second  edition  ; 
and  that  then  all  the  efriisions  relating  to  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  will  be  left  out.  They  do  her,  to  say 
the  truth,  no  credit,  notwithstanding  their  spirit 
and  energy;  and  they  unhajipily  reflect  the  la¬ 
mentable  injustice  to  a  great  nation,  in  its  great 
agony,  fighting  for  the  can.se  of  liberty  and  right, 
which  ha.s  brought  so  serioas  a  blemish  upon  the 
reputation  of  this  country. — Loudon  <duarterli/. 

Jlenrif  Ifolbtarh,  Student  in  Ufeand  Phifotoph^. 
A  Narrative  and  a  l)iscus.Mon.  Twovols.  I.ain- 
don :  Alexander  Strahan.  This  work  will  be 
rather  puzzling  to  the  ciitic  who  is  resolved  to  la¬ 
bel  and  docket  it.  The  discussions  pursued  througli 
these  jiages  are,  de  omnibu*  rehue  et  qtulmsdam  aHie, 
and  no  laief  notice  can  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  their  purpose.  The  liook  (irofesses  to  l>e  the 
work  of  an  editor  who  produces  the  iM|K-rs  and 
“controversial  letters"  of  one  Henry  Holhcach. 
The  anonymous  author  shifts  the  responsibility  of 
his  meditations  to  an  obscure,  ciotchety,  wn|ni- 
dent,  im|>racticable  person,  who  feigns  im|Missible 
conditions,  and  one-sidc‘d  corresjxmdence,  and 
other  machinery  of  the  liookmaker’s  craft.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  author. 
The  reader  can  only  perceive  him  through  the 
reflocti<*n  of  a  reflection.  However,  there  are  in¬ 
gots  of  strong  common  sense  and  veins  of  holy 
thinking  disctwerable  throughout  this  new  art¬ 
digging.  The  narrative  [lortion  is  rather  too  al>- 
snrd.  The  formation  of  the  Puritan  Bohemian 
I  Clul>,  where  every  |>ossible  shade  of  opinion  was 
to  lie  triumphantly  accepted  on  the  condition  of 
unlimited  freedom  of  disciiasion,  entire  |iersonal 
confulence,  and — beyond  the  walls  of  the  club — 
utter  mutual  indifference,  is  hardly  done  into  his- 
,  torical  verisimilitude,  and  the  disa[>pearance  of 
the  founder  of  the  club,  and  the  legacy  of  his  pa- 
jK-rs  to  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  is  scarcely  so 
I  ingenious  as  Dickens’s  various  devices  for  forming 
a  homogeneous  whole  out  of  the  oUti  ftodridn  that 
he  calls  his  “Christmas  numlier!”  The  sketch 
of  Gravely  “  little  meeting”  is  aliout  as  realizable 
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as  the  island  of  Lapnta.  “  Calvinistic”  “  Ariiin" 
“Dissenters,"  familiar  with  all  the  intensest  big¬ 
otry  of  Dissent,  of  Calvinism  and  Socinianism, 
seem  to  us  so  incognix.tble,  that  we  suppijsc  the 
author  means  to  “  |HM>h-|>ooh  "  all  theolngi(!aI 
opinion  and  ecclesinstical  action,  lie  calls  him¬ 
self  a  {lolitical  dis.sentcr,  but  thus  affords  himself 
exceedingly  little  opisirtiinity  for  the  development 
of  his  views  on  the  relation  of  Church  to  State ; 
and  in  the  “  sanctuary"  provided  for  the  fresh 
growths  of  opinion  and  life,  within  the  national 
church,  he  exults.  The  controversial  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  F.  1).  Maurice, 
'I'homas  Carlyle,  J.  H.  Newman,  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  others,  form  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ]M)rtion  of  the  work.  The  style  of  these 
letters  has  to  be  apologised  for  by  the  editor :  he 
assures  us  that  they  are  nut  in  the  least  “  rude," 
they  are  merely  intensely  “  Puritan,"  and  an  cx- 
jircasion  of  individualism  and  of  litierty  earned  to 
the  extn'mest  verge  of  theoretical  action.  He 
gives  ns,  moreover,  an  interesting  analysis  of  them 
in  some  “  last  words,”  which  may  help  the  atten¬ 
tive  reader  to  understand  them.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  confess,  that  keen  and  strong  as  much  of  the 
writing  is,  and  that  though,  as  we  bidieve,  some 
of  the  distinguished  men  above  mentioneil  will 
readily  confess  they  have  found  a  worthy  antago¬ 
nist,  much  of  the  sharp  wit  consists  of  the  Punrh- 
like  habit  of  sa^’ing  uncourtcuiis  and  incongruous 
and  imeeremomous  things  to  celebrated  iium,  with¬ 
out  actually  wishing  to  tweak  their  nose  or  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  thought  rude  and  unnuinncrly. 

The  letters  with  which  we  can  sympathize  most 
heartily  arc  those  addrcssi-d  to  Carlyle  and  Lewes. 
The  sledge-hammer  stvle  in  which  some  of  the 
fallacies  of  Carlyle  on  tlie  identification  of  might 
and  right  are  demolished  greatly  charm  us,  and 
throughout  the  Ixiuk  the  brave  manner  in  which 
mere  Utilitarianism,  Materialism,  Positivism,  and 
Authority  are  grappled  with,  convinces  the  reader 
that  he  is  in  tlic  hands  of  one  who  has  read  exten¬ 
sively  and  thought  profoundly  on  all  the  terrible 
questions  of  tlie  day.  But  the  letters  to  .Mansel 
and  Newman,  though  containing  ustTul  matter, 
are  full  of  the  dreariest  and  most  audacious  scep¬ 
ticism.  The  rock  on  which  all  the  author’s  posi¬ 
tive  faith  splits  is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  and  sin.  “Twenty  million  times  the  evi¬ 
dence"  would  not  prove  the  do<!trinc.  If  there 
were  sufficient  evidence,  it  would  take  away  our 
God.  The  author  for  one  would  neither  worship 
nor  obey  such  a  God,  who  would  only  be  the  dei¬ 
fication  of  devil,  &c.,  &c.  In  a  perfectly  Satanic 
manner  our  unknown  author  raves  at  this  awful 
teaching  of  our  holy  Christianity,  and,  instead  of 
falling  back  on  infinite  justice,  love,  and  goal- 
uess,  he  proposes  suicide  and  a  general  and  hu¬ 
mane  resolve  to  put  a  term  to  the  world’s  exist¬ 
ence,  and  bring  humanity  to  an  end.  We  feel 
disposed  to  say,  “  O  Bohemian-Puritan,  with  thy 
hand  against  every  man  and  every  god,  what  effect 
can  your  Satanic  humor  of  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  God  and  immoitality  of  man  have 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Rave  as  you  will,  you 
only  show  what  effect  years  of  s«'.eptical  meditation 
have  produced  upon  your  own  nature.  You  do 
not  help  us  by  saying  that  you  have  only  to 
‘hang  or  drown  yoursilfi  ’  xf  sin  can  be  eternal, 
and  proliation  is  limited  to  earth.  Pray  do 
which  you  please,  but  remember  that  the  intensity 


of  your  feeling  against  a  future  retribution  is 
strangelyoutof  harmony  with  the  fears,  the  hopes, 
the  experience,  and  expectations  of  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  rare.  If  you  take  your  ideas  to  the  Hindu 
yogi  or  tlie  Buddhist  bonze,  to  the  Yorkshire  col¬ 
lier  or  the  Italian  brigand,  to  every  man  who  has 
waked  up  to  the  awfulncss  of  life,  will  you  help 
him  to  forget  his  fears?  Bidieve  tw.  Dr.  New¬ 
man  and  Dr.  Mansel,  Richard  Weaver  and  John 
Wesley,  will  succeed  better  than  you,  in  spite  of 
your  terrible  sarcasm."  However,  the  editor  of 
tlic.ic  |>npers  deserves  our  thunks  for  his  produc¬ 
tion.  Ill  spite  of  the  bumptious  manner  and  the 
unsatisfactory  a|M)Iogy  of  the  real  author,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  exaggeration  of  humane  impulses 
which  leads  him  to  think  that  man's  judgment  is 
certainly  more  accurate  than  what  we  have  every 
probability  to  liclicve  is  the  judgment  of  the  “  all- 
conquering  giMidness;”  though  Bishop  Butler 
comes  III  for  a  sound  thrashing,  on  the  ground  of 
his  main  principle,  and  though  Comte  is  well 
flogged  for  his  vaunted  philosophy,  which  is  ile- 
clared  to  be  nothing  but  a  barren  classification ; 
though  everylxxly  is  driven  into  a  corner,  and  no- 
liody  is  or  ever  was  right  but  Henry  Hollieach, 
Pnritan  Bohemian  ;  still  we  think  that  the  laxik 
is  worthy  of  some  of  the  themes  which  it  discuss¬ 
es,  and  will  comi»eI  the  distinguished  men  who 
arc  aildressed  to  listen  aud  perhaps  reply. — Hrit- 
isk  Quarter/i/. 

Pre-hittoric  TiiiMt,  at  iUuttriitetl  hy  Anntnt  R»- 
iii'iint,  and  the  mannert  and  Cu*toint  of  Motiern 
Savayet.  By  .loiiN  Ll'ubuck,  F.  R.S.,  &c.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1W>.>.  All  of  us  are 
iiiterc8t<‘d  in  knowing  what  were  the  habits  of 
life  and  general  characters  of  our  early  ancestors, 
and  of  late  vears  the  desire  for  information  uixxn 
this  subject  fia.s  increased  vastly.  Tlie  literature 
of  pre-historic  man  dcrive<l  its  first  cianprehensive 
contribution  from  Dr.  Wilson ;  Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell’s  work  next  ap|Ksarexl  in  the  field,  and  now  wo 
find  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Ethnologi¬ 
cal  ScK'iety  presenting  himself  as  a  public  instruc¬ 
tor.  We  are  glaxl  that  Mr.  Lubbock  has  left  for 
awhile  the  arena  of  technical  science,  not  because 
we  think  he  is  lietter  in  his  present  capacity,  but 
liecause  he  is  an  original  oliserver,  enthusiastic  in 
his  devotion  to  his  pursuit,  and  cajiable  of  giving 
us  the  results  of  his  inquiries  iu  language  which  is 
as  lucid  as  it  is  fascinating.  There  is  another 
reason,  too,  why  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  volume 
which  he  now  addresses  to  genend  readers,  and 
that  is  that  we  wish  to  see  its  author  as  thorough¬ 
ly  apjireciatcd  and  admired  by  those  external  to 
scientific  circles  as  he  is  by  those  within  them. 
His  book  is  a  combination  of  reprints  and  original 
matter,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  Inith 
naturalists  and  archaiologists.  It  ditffirs  from  Sir 
Charles  Lyell’s  treatise,  in  containing  less  geolog¬ 
ical  matter,  and  in  embracing  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate  account  of  those  deposits  in 
which  flint  weapons  have  been  discovered.  First¬ 
ly,  he  treats  of  the  use  of  bronze  in  ancient  tunas 
and  the  bronze  age ;  then  he  jiasses  on  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  stone  age,  of  tumuli,  the  lake 
habitations  in  Switzerland,  the  Danish  shell- 
mouniis.  North  American  archicology,  cave-men, 
the  atitiipiity  of  the  human  race,  mtMlem  savages, 
and,  finally,  he  concludes  with  a  most  philosophic 
and  deeply-thought  dissertation  u]X>n  the  primi- 
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tire  condition  of  man.  and  the  adrantaKoa  of  ari-  ' 
eiur.  Not  having  apace  enooKh  to  review  Mr. 
Liil>lKx;k's  lKX)k  we  must  content  ouraeWes  with 
a  h'w  extrac'ta  from  thoae  portions  of  the  text 
wliicii  strike  us  as  most  interesting.  Im/rrimis, 
we  moat  state  that  the  author’s  classification  of 
pre-historic  ages  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
usually  adopted.  He  divides  pre-historic  archae¬ 
ology  into  four  great  epochs : 

that  of  the  Drift ;  when  man  shared 
the  ]>os8Cssion  of  Eurojw  with  the  mammoth,  the 
cave-hear,  the  woolly-hairt'd  rhinoceros,  and  other 
extinct  animals ;  this  we  may  call  the  ‘  palaeo¬ 
lithic’  period.  Strondly,  the  later  or  Polished 
Stone  age ;  a  period  ch  inicterized  by  beautiful 
weapons  and  instruments  made  of  flint  and  other 
kinds  of  stone,  in  whieh,  however,  we  find  no  ' 
trace  of  any  metal  excepting  gold,  which  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  used  for  ornaments.  This 
we  may  call  the  *  Neolithic’  ])eriod.  Thirdly,  the 
Bn)nze  age,  in  which  bronie  was  used  for  anns 
and  cutting  instruments  of  all  kinds.  FomrOdy, 
the  Iron  age,  in  which  that  metal  had  suiairsedra 
bronze  fur  arms,  axes,  knives,  &c. ;  bronze,  how¬ 
ever,  lieing  still  in  common  use  for  oniainents. 
and  frequently  also  fur  the  handles  of  swords  and 
other  aims,  but  never  for  the  blades.” 

Mr.  Lubbock  does  not  appear  to  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  stone,  bronze,  and  iron 
wea|ions  were  in  all  periods  of  man’s  history  used 
coiitem|>unincously,  and  he  brings  forward  ik)w- 
erful  arguments  in  o]>))ositiun  to  this  creed. 
“  Conversely,”  says  he,  “as  bronze  weH|iotis  are 
entirely  alisent  from  the  great  ‘finds’  of  the  iron 
age,  so  iron  weajxtns  are  equally  wanting  in  thost^ 
instances  where  large  qiuintities  of  bronze  ttxds 
and  wea|)uns  have  been  found  together.”  That 
the  art  of  working  in  bronze  had  reached  a  very 
high  degree  |)riur  to  the  introduction  of  iron  is 
evident  from  the  numerous  sketches  of  beautifully 
dcsigiMMl  swords  and  dagg'Ts  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Lubbu<-k’8  liuuk.  It  is  strange  too 
to  find  what  a  similarity  tltcre  is  lietween  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  diflerent  nations  which  could  have  had  at 
the  |jeriod  no  connection  with  each  other.  This 
is  especially  striking  in  the  case  of  the  Danish  and 
Irish  ‘Celts,’  which  seem  as  though  they  had 
been  cost  in  the  same  mould.  In  touching  u|M)n 
the  gravel  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
our  author  concludes  that  they  afford  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  race  at  the  time  of  their 


cemed,  the  diflUciilty  will  altogether  disapjiear  if 
we  remember  that  no  trace  has  ever  yet  hen  found 
of  any  animat  as  small  as  man.  ,  .  .  When  we 
find  the  remains  of  the  wolf,  Ixsir,  roe-deer,  l>od- 
ger,  and  other  animals  which  existeil  during  the 
drift  perioil,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  per- 
ha|)s  begin  to  wonder  at  the  entire  absence  of  hu¬ 
man  skeletons.” 

Mr.  Lubbock  is  a  firm  lielicver  in  Danvinism, 
and  conserjiiently  he  li*“li<-vc8  that  early  mankind 
must  have  lieen  animals  whose  habits  approached 
very  closely  those  of  the  monkeys.  The  simpler 
arts  and  im]>lements  have,  according  to  him,  lx!cn 
inventerl  indc|>eiulentlv  by  each  race,  and  are  but 
slight  indications  of  advance  uiKin  the  intelligence 
pos-sessed  liy  the  Qiiadrumana. 

“  Even  at  the  present  day  we  may,  I  think,  ob¬ 
tain  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
or  may  have  la-en  invented.  Some  monkeys  arc 
said  to  use  clulw,  and  to  throw  sticks  and  stones 
at  those  who  intrude  niion  them.  We  know  that 
they  use  round  stones  for  cracking  nuts,  and  sure¬ 
ly  a  very  small  step  would  lead  from  that  to  the 
apjdication  of  a  shaq)  stone  for  cutting.  When 
the  edge  became  blunt  it  would  lie  thrown  away 
and  another  chosen  ;  but  after  a  while  accident, 
if  not  reflc'ction,  would  show  that  a  round  stone 
would  cr.ick  other  stones  as  well  as  nuts,  and  thus 
the  savage  would  learn  to  make  shar|>-edged 
stones  for  himself.  At  first,  ns  we  see  in  tlie 
drift  8|x*cimeus,  these  would  oe  cojtrse  and  rougli, 
but  gradually  the  pieces  chipijed  off  would  Itecomc 
smaller,  the  blows  would  be  more  cautiously  and 
thoiigbtfullv  given,  and  at  length  it  would  lie 
found  that  i>ettcr  work  could  be  done  by  pressure 
than  by  blows.  From  pressure  to  fsdishing  would 
again  be  but  a  small  step.  In  making  flint  in¬ 
struments  sjinrks  would  Iw  produce<l ;  in  |Mi|ishing 
them  it  would  not  fail  to  l>e  olwerved  that  they 
became  hot,  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  s.-o  how 
the  two  methods  of  obtaining  fire  may  have  origi¬ 
nated.” 

Short  as  is  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  contains 
a  vividly  colored  pictim;  of  the  possible  habits  of 
primitive  man,  nnd  it  is  not  too  much  to  s:iy  «>f  it 
that  it  is  as  ]>l:iusible  as  it  is  clearly  the  result  of 
matured  thought  and  philosophic  induction.  It 
gives,  too,  Iwtter  than  any  other  quotation  we 
could  have  selected,  an  idea  of  Mr.  Lubbock’s 
pk‘asing  style  of  diction,  and  of  the  interesting 
character  of  his  book.  The  volume  is  well  and 


formation ;  and  although  he  questions  the  authen- 
tii'ity  of  the  Moulin  Quigiiou  jawbom*,  he  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  reason  why  human  bones  are  absent 
from  these  de]>osit8  is  not  iK'cause  man  did  not 
then  exist. 

“  No  bones  of  men  have  up  to  the  present  time 
been  found  in  the  strata  containing  the  flint  im¬ 
plements.  This,  though  it  has  appeared  to  some 
so  inexplicable  as  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  whole 
question,  is  on  consideration  less  extraordinary 
than  it  might  at  first  sight  np))car  to  lie.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  turn  to  other  remains  of  human  settle¬ 
ments,  we  shall  find  a  ivqietition  of  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Thus  Danish  refuse  heaps, 

where  worked  flints  are  a  thousand  times  more 
plentiful  Uian  in  the  St.  Aehcul  gravel,  human 
bones  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  At  tliis  j)eriod, 
as  in  the  Drift  age,  mankind  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  could  not,  therefore,  he  very  numer¬ 
ous.  .  .  .  So  faros  the  driftof  St.  Achucliscon- 


profusely  illustrated,  and  will  amply  repay  those 
who  peruse  it. — Pojiutar  Snence  lievieio, 

SCIENCE. 

S/iectra  of  Sehuhhr. — Professor  Seech i,  during 
the  |>ast  winter,  has  examined  the  spectrum  of 
the  nebula  of  Orion,  which  he  fiiuls  to  agree  with 
that  found  by  Mr.  Huggins  in  regard  to  the  plane¬ 
tary  nebulie.  He  found  that  in  the  whole  s(K‘.c- 
trum  only  three  lines  were  seen,  one  coincided 
with  the  line  F  of  Fraunhofer,  and  the  strongest 
was  situated  between  b  and  f.  The  group  lies 
Iwtween  the  Sodium  niy  1)  and  the  Strontian  blue 
line.  The  nebula  is  green,  and  the  blue  ray 
which  coincides  with  F  lies  between  the  green  and 
the  blue.  In  reference  to  the  aliscncc  of  the  dork 
line  f  in  the  star  Alpha  Orionis,  Professor  Scechi 
;  imagines  that  this  in.ay  be  a  body  intermediate 
between  the  perfectly  formed  stars  and  the  nebulae. 
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as  this  circumstance  agrees  with  the  presence  of 
the  hright  rnj  in  the  nt^bnla.  Mr.  Huggins, 
however,  is  not  of  the  same  opinion,  as  the  spec¬ 
trum  shows  that  its  light  comes  from  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  matter,  and  that  it  is  the  presence  | 
of  bodies  in  its  atmosphere  which  produces  the 
dark  lines.  The  absence  of  one  of  tlie  lines  only 
shows  that  a  particular  gas  does  not  enter  into  the  ' 
com]Misition  of  its  atmosphere,  while  the  great  ' 
numlter  of  lines  proves  that  there  exist  as  many  < 
elements  as  in  the  sun  and  brighter  stars,  and  he  i 
therefore  tidnks  that  the  aliseiice  of  the  lines  of 
hydrogen  dues  not  place  this  star  in  a  lower  cos-  ' 
mical  rank.  In  regard  to  the  s|iectruni  of  the 
nebula  ol  Orion,  Mr.  Huggins  finds  that,  like  the 
annular  nebula  of  Lyra,  and  that  calk'd  the  Dumb 
Bell,  it  only  gives  tliree  bright  lines,  showing 
that  their  light  emanates  from  glowing  gas.  He 
thinks  that  the  small  intensity  of  their  light  is  due. 
to  this,  and  proltably  also  their  strange  appear-  ' 
once  as  “  on  account  of  the  absor|)tiun  by  the  por-  ^ 
tions  of  gas  nearest  to  us  of  the  light  from  the  gas 
behind  them,  there  would  Ik;  presented  to  us  little  ' 
more  than  a  luminous  surface.”  No  indication 
of  a  continuous  spectrum  could  lx;  perceived  in 
any  portion  of  tlie  nebula ;  but  the  four  bright 
stars  of  the  trapeaium  gave  one,  showing  that  they 
were  com)xiso«l  of  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
matt(;r.  If,  according  to  Lord  liosse  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Bund,  the  bright  parts  near  the  tru)K‘xiuin  are 
com]>used  of  star-dust,  Mr.  Huggins  thinks  that 
this  may  l>c  due  to  separate,  and  |ierha|js  denser 
po!  tions  of  the  gas,  and  that  the  nebula  does  not 
consist  of  an  unbioken  vaporous  mass.  The  vast 
distances  of  the  nebulas  can  no  longer  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  tenable  in  respect  of  tliosc  nelmlte  which 
give  a  gaseous  spectrum,  and  Mr.  Huggins  thinks  | 
that  la'oper  motion  might  bo  succcs-sfully  sought 
for  among  them.  If  the  nebulous  theory  of  hir 
W.  Herschcl  be  true,  we  should  expect  us  many  | 
bright  lines  in  the  nebulae  as  there  are  dark  lines 
in  the  stars  into  which  they  have  been  elaborated. 
Those  iiebulx  with  nuclei  may,  however,  be  partly  | 
composed  of  solid  or  liquid  mutter;  but  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  thinks  that  the  ncbulai  which  are  nut  resolva¬ 
ble,  and  yet  give  u  continuous  spectrum,  us  the 
Gieat  Nebula  in  Andromeda,  are  ga-scous,  which 
“  by  the  gradual  loss  of  heat  or  the  intluenccs  of  I 
other  forces  have  become  crowded  with  more  con-  | 
densed  and  opaque  portions.”  But  in  so  tar  a.H  | 
his  olsiervations  extend,  he  thinks  that  the  nebula:  | 
are  altogether  distinct  from  the  cosmical  Imdies  to  | 
which  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  belong. — J’ojntltr 
iideHce  Jieniew, 

The  qucMlioH  of  {SiniuUhimf  rainfall  is  again  re¬ 
vived,  us  it  appears,  from  further  disens.-^ion  of 
meteorological  observations,  that  less  rain  falls 
now  than  formerly.  In  some  counties,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  the  diminution  is 
greater  than  in  others,  and  in  some  places  small 
streams  that  used  to  be  perennial,  have  ceased  to 
flow.  Certain  considerations  are  hereby  suggest¬ 
ed.  Does  it  indicate  that  we  have  entered  on  a 
cycle  of  dry  years,  or  that  a  permanent  change  of 
climate  is  taking  place  ?  If  the  latter,  to  what  is 
the  change  to  be  attributed  ?  Does  it  dejiend  on 
improved  drainage  and  tlie  grubbing  up  of  hedge¬ 
rows  which  have  been  carried  on  of  late  years? 
8u  far  os  the  evidence  goes,  it  shows  that  diminu¬ 
tion  of  tlie  leafage  in  any  district  is  followed  by 


diminution  in  the  rainfall.  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  and  the  sooner  it  is  tested  hy 
further  evidence  the  lietter.  It  would  Ik:  inter¬ 
esting  to  comisirc  Kngli^h  results  with  those  ob- 
tsineti  in  other  countries;  and  this  will  not  be 
diflicult,  for  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  a  com- 
jilcte  system  of  meteorological  ob.'iervations  is  now 
carrieti  out.  In  France,  a  system  of  daily  com¬ 
munications  is  kept  up  between  the  deimitments 
and  the  Im|icriul  Observatory  at  Paris,  and 
among  these  communications,  charts  of  the 
weather  occupy  a  princijail  place.  Mr.  L<;  Verrier 
h-is  just  issued  an  instniction  that  these  charts 
should  he  all  drawn  on  the  scale  of  the  gi-cnt  hy- 
dnigraphic  chart  published  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  town.s,  villages,  hamlets,  and  com¬ 
munes  be  indicated  by  appropriate  sign.s,  so  that 
the  exact  route  of  a  storm,  or  the  locality  of  any 
meteorological  phenomenon,  may  be  readily  indi¬ 
cated.  The  signs  will  show  whether  the  rain  has 
Ix'en  lieneflcial  or  hurtful,  whether  the  bail  has 
liecn  destructive  or  harmless;  whether  lightning 
has  occcurred.  and  with  what  consequences.  The 
steady  reconling  of  these  and  other  essential  phe¬ 
nomena  during  a  nuinlier  of  years  will  hiriii.'h  a 
m:is8  of  facts  from  which  some  of  the  laws  of  the 
climate  in  France  may  be  deduced. — Chamber»'» 
Journal. 


!  ART. 

I  Art-Union  of  fjondon. — The  twenty-ninth  an- 
'  nnal  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  institution 
I  was  held  on  the  2.'>th  of  April,  at  the  Adelphi 
I  Theatre,  for  the  piiriMise  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  council,  for  the  distribution  of  prizc.-i,  and 
for  presenting  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  .Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 
F.S.A.,  the  testimonials  which  have  for  some 
time  pa.st  been  preparing  for  them  hy  public  sub¬ 
scription.  Mr.  Charles  Hill  ocenpi.-d  the  chair 
at  the  meeting,  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
the  president  of  the  society.  Lord  M  mte.iglc. 

Some  idea  of  the  effects  which  thi  Art- Union 
of  London  has  had  upon  Art  and  artists  is  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  last  report  of  tlie 
council.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  it 
has  expended  XH24,000  in  the  purchase  of  pictures 
and  the  productions  of  works  of  Art;  these  latter 
including  35  large  engravings,  15  volumes  of 
illustrative  outlines,  etchings,  and  wood-engrav¬ 
ings,  16  bronzes,  12  statues  and  statuettes,  besides 
iiguri's  and  vases  in  metal,  and  medals.  No  in¬ 
significant  number  of  all  these  various  works  have 
been  circulated  in  America  and  other  colonics, 
and  sometimes  in  European  continental  states, 
thus  circulating  British  Art  over  the  civilized 
world. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  year  1864-5  amounted 
to  £\  1,74.%  a  smaller  sum  than  they  have  reached 
in  the  last  few  years:  such  fluctuations  must 
necessarily  occur  in  .spite  of  every  exertion  and 
every  attraction.  The  amount  set  ajiart  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  which  the  prizeholders  may 
select  from  the  public  galleries  open  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  included  1  work  of  the  value  of  £200,  2 
of  £150,  3  of  £100,  5of  £75,  6of  £60,  50 of £50, 
10  of  £40,  8  of  £.30,  18  of  £2.5,  16  of  £20,  20  of 
£15,  ami  20  of  £10  each.  To  these  weix*  added 
100  “  Psyche”  vases,  100  porcelain  busts  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  from  the  original  by  Morton 
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FdMord!);  75  sUtiirttcR,  in  porceliiiii,  from  J. 
Diii'iiHiiiV  “G<>  t<)  Sleep,”  enKraved  in  the 

Art-JommeU  f»»r  Dewmlier,  I  Wit;  200  chroino- 
lithogrH|)h8  of  “Young  England;”  200  chromo- 
lithograidiK  of  “Wild  ”  and  150  volumes 

etchings  by  K.  Brundard. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  adverted  to  the  thousands  of  good  works 
of  Alt  distributed  through  the  agency  of  this 
•oeicn-  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  argued  from  this  that  it  was  almost  im|Missi- 
Ulc  to  over-estimate  the  benefits  that  resulted 
fiom  this  fact  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  public. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  his 
remarks  contrasted  the  |>resent  love  of  Art  and  the 
larger  amount  of  sale  for  British  pictures  now 
existing  in  comparison  with  what  was  expended 
thirty  years  ago. 

Professor  Bell  j)refaced  the  presentation  of  the 
testimonials  to  the  honorary  secretaries  with  a 
few  complimentary  observations  on  the  services 
these  gentlemen  had  rendered  the  society,  which 
nn<iuesiion!ibly  owes  its  long-continued  success  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  they  have  always  shown  in 
adv:uiciug  its  inten-st.  Without  such  efficient 
aid  as  they  have  given  it  is  very  (juestionable 
whether  Uie  Art-Union  of  London  would  not  long 
since  have  l)Ccome  a  thing  of  the  past,  instead  of 
beim:,  what  it  is,  a  well-rooted  and  flourishing 
institution  sending  forth  its  branches  far  and  wide. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  annual 
subscription  list  was  below  the  sum  of  X500,  and, 
when  this  is  contrasted  with  the  large  aggre¬ 
gate  of  funds  received  and  disltursed  since,  it 
must  be  quite  evident  how  much  time  and  energy 
must  have  lieen  devoted  to  the  working  of  the 
society  in  order  to  produce  such  re.sults.  The 
testimonials  coosistcsl  of  a  group  in  silver,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  from  a  design  by  W. 
F.  Woodiiigton,  representing  “  Wisdom  Encour¬ 
aging  Geniu.s,  ”  with  four  appropriate  tazzas. — Art 
Jotmtai. 

Mad'Ut  Rom  Bonheur  g  Great  Picture. — “  A 
Family  of  Deer  croaaiiig  the  Long  liocks  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,”  now  exhibiting  at 
the  French  Gallery,  will  b^r  favorable  compari¬ 
son  with  anything  she  has  before  done.  “  The 
Hone-fair”  is  a  marvelous  disfilay  of  prosaic 
difficulties  overcome,  and  (be  descriptions  in  the 
“  Breton  Oxen”  extend  into  lengthened  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  the  picture  now  before  the  public  | 
there  is  a  sentiment  which,  in  tenderness,  is  . 
far  beyond  the  feeling  Mad’lle  Bonheur  has 
hitherto  shown.  Five  hinds  and  a  fawn  are  be¬ 
ing  led  by  an  old  and  wary  stag  across  the  well-  i 
known  plateau  that  rises  at  F'on  ainebleaii  some  ' 
three  bundrerl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  .Seine.  I 
The  leader  has  suddenly  stopped,  with  hii  head 
erect,  bis  ears  thrown  forward,  expanded  nos¬ 
trils,  and  an  expression  of  alarm  in  his  eye.  I 
The  atiilude  of  the  animal  is  most  expreasive,  I 
and  readily  intelligible.  The  fear  of  the  stag  is  ! 
shared  by  only  one  of  the  hinds— an  old  one,  I 
who  knows  perfectly  the  habits  of  the  stag,  \ 
from  having  been  fur  years  accustomed  to  follow  : 
him  —her  head  is  rowed,  as  trying  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  danger.  Another  of  the  hinds  has  < 
her  fawn  by  her  side,  and  all  her  care  is  show  n 
for  her  offspring,  which  she  is  caressing,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  a^rebensions  of  the  two  seniors  of  I 
the  family.  The  youngest  hind,  nnoonscious  of 


I  danger,  has  stoppl'd  to  drink  at  a  pool  left  by 
I  the  rain.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of 
;  the  composition,  which  may  be  said  to  consist 
'  of  only  three  well-united  parts  -  -the  group,  the 
I  ground,  and  the  sk^ — yet  the  working  out  of 
j  this  arrangement,  simple  as  it  is,  has  cost  the 
I  artist  perhaps,  relatively,  mon*  labor  than  any 
I  other  of  her  works. — Art  Journal. 

National  tTallery. — Velascjaez’s  picture,  “  The 
I  Dead  Warrior,”  recently  purchased  in  Paris  at 
'  the  sale  of  the  Pourthles  collection  at  the  price 
j  of  £1,480.  in  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Na- 
'  tional  Gallery,  where  it  is  now  placed.  The 
figure,  bare-headed,  and  wearing  a  breastplate, 
is  “  laid  out”  on  its  back,  like  some*  monumental 
effigy,  only  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the 
I  picture,  so  as  to  afford  the  painter  an  opportuui- 
'  ty  of  exhibiting  some  admirable  foreshorbrning. 
It  lies  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  by  the 
seaside,  from  which  protrudes  the  decayed 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  on  this  hangii  a  lighted 
lamp,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  White  and  cold 
as  marble  is  the  dead  man's  upturned  face,  yet 
the  flesh  looks  as  if  it  would  yield  to  the  touch, 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  su¬ 
premely  placid.  The  color  of  tlie  picture  is 
low  in  tone,  but  the  figure  comes  out  with  tell¬ 
ing  effect  against  the  background.?- Arf  JuumaL 


VARIETIES. 

An  Agtronomer's  Prayer.— These  are  the  last 
words  in  Kepler's  •*  Harmony  of  the  World  — 
“  Thou  who,  oy  the  light  of  nature,  hast  kindled 
in  us  a  longing  after  the  light  of  Thy  grace,  in 
order  to  raise  us  to  the  light  of  Thy  glory,  thanks 
to  Thee,  Creator  and  Lord,  that  thou  lettest  me 
rejoice  in  thy  works.  I^o,  1  have  done  the  work 
of  my  life  with  that  power  of  intellect  which 
Thou  hast  given.  I  have  recorded  to  men  the 
glory  of  thy  works,  as  far  as  my  mind  could 
comprehend  their  infinite  majesty.  My  senses 
were  awake  to  search,  as  far  as  I  could,  with 
parity  and  faithfulness.  If  I,  a  worm  before 
thine  eyes,  and  born  in  the  bonds  of  sin,  have 
brought  forth  anything  that  is  unworthy  of  Thy 
counsels,  inspire  me  with  Thy  spirit  that  1  may 
correct  it  if.  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  Thy 
works,  I  have  btren  led  into  boldness  ;  if  I  have 
sought  my  own  honor  among  men  as  1  advanced 
in  the  work  which  was  destined  to  Thine  honor, 
pardon  me  in  kindness  and  charity,  and  by  Thy 
grace  grant  that  my  teaching  may  be  to  Thy 
glory  and  the  welfare  of  all  men.  i’raise  ye  the 
Lord,  ye  heavenly  harmonies  ;  aud  ye  that  un¬ 
derstand  the  new  harmonies,  praise  the  Lord, 
Praise  God,  O  my  soul,  as  long  at  I  live.  From 
Him,  through  Him,  and  in  Him  is  all,  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  we  I  as  the  spiritual — all  that  we  know 
and  all  that  we  know  not  yet — for  there  is  much 
to  do  that  is  undone.” 

Fiyreignerg  in  Elnyland. — According  to  the  last 
Census  there  were  80  OttO  foreigners  in  England 
and  Wales,  being  at  the  rate  of  0  041  to  every 
100  natives.  That,  however,  was  considerably 
less  than  the  number  of  foreigners  in  F'rance 
or  the  United  States.  In  F'rance,  in  1861,  there 
were  506.381  foreigners  in  a  population  of 
37,386.313,  and  in  &e  United  States,  in  1860, 
there  were  4,136,175  foreigners  out  of  a  popu- 
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lation  of  27,4S9,4fil.  Of  tho  84,090  foroipner* 
in  and  VVrtlea  73.500  were  European.^, 

9.')00  ArmeniaiiB.  .'>00  Africans,  and  500  between 
Asiatics  and  natives  of  other  countries.  Of  the 
73/>0il  Europeans.  30.000  were  (iermans,  13.000 
were  French.  5500  were  from  Holland,  4500 
from  Italy.  5000  fioni  Norway  and  Sweden. 
6000  from  Russia  and  Poland.  2000  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  2000  from  Helgiuni, and  2500frnm 
Denmark,  and  about  1000  from  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Ftillv  one-half  of  the  foreigners  In 
England  and  Wales  are  located  iti  London.  Of 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  in  this  country, 
57,1  00  are  male  and  27,000  females  ;  and  of  the 
7:1.500  Europeans,  13.000  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age. — Leisure  Hour. 

iJieeotmy  of  a  Temple  qf.Jtmo  aH  Pompeii  — Men¬ 
tion  was  lately  made  of  the  discovery  at  Pompeii 
of  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  skeletons.  Those  remains,  which  cruml>- 
led  to  dust  by  degrees  as  they  were  brought  to 
light,  were  those  of  women  and  children  who  had 
be<-n  buried  beneath  the  burning  ashes  thrown 
ont  by  tlie  volcano  at  the  moment  in  which  a  sa¬ 
crifice  was  lieing  offered  up  in  the  temple  to  the 
Queen  of  the  G<sls,  no  doubt  to  implore  her  to 
avert  the  terrible  calaniify  which  menaced  the  city. 
To  the  arm  of  one,  of  those  skeletons,  which,  from 
the  rich  jewels  with  which  it  was  covered,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  that  of  the  high  priestess,  was 
still  attached,  by  a  gold  ring,  a  cen.ser  of  the  sitme 
metal  filled  with  calcined  perfumes.  This  vessel 
is  of  the  form  of  those  now  use«l  in  the  ceremonies 
ofCatholic  churrhes,  and  is  of excellent  workman¬ 
ship  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
relics  yet  found  in  that  city ;  its  eyes  arc  of  enamel, 
and  on  the  neck  and  arms,  as  well  ns  at  the  ank¬ 
les  are  jewels  and  bnicc.lets  of  precious  stones  of 
the  ni«>Ht  exquisite  finish  and  elegance  of  form. 
The  peac(H-k  pbu-cd  at  her  side  is  almost  entirely 
composted  of  precious  stoni^  The  tri|ssl  before 
the  altar,  is  like  the  ccns  'rbeld  by  the  high  priest¬ 
ess  magnificently  worked  gold.  The  tenijile  also 
contained  lain|is,  artistically  cliascd,  ot  bronze, 
iron,  silver  and  gold ;  branches  of  foliage,  vine 
stems,  interspersed  with  fiowers  and  fruit  of  the 
most  beautiful  form.  The  space  around  the  altar 
is  |)aved  with  splendid  mosaics  in  excellent  preser¬ 
vation,  and  the  rest  of  the  temple  is  inlaid  with 
small  triangular  blocks  of  wlute  and  purple  agate. 
The  spot  on  which  the  siu'nfices  were  made  is  alone 
paved  Mrith  marble.  All  the  instruments  used  on 
the  occasion  were  still  lying  on  a  bronxe  table, 
and  the  sacred  vases  were  filled  with  a  reddish 
matter,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  blood. 

The  Peaks  and  Valleys  of  the  Alps. — There  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  Geim  in  Gallcty  a  series  of 
drawings,  by  Elgah  Walton,  made  with  a  view 
of  describing  certain  of  th(‘  most  rugged  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Alps,  with  the  effects  uuder  which 
they  occasionally  present  them.mlves.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  brought  forward  as  landscape 
studies,  but  we  are  led  up  to  the  time  worn 
granite  of  the  mountain  side ;  told  to  look  up, 
and  challenged  to  deny  that  the  colors  we  see 
are  those  of  the  morning  and  evening  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  Alps.  In  “  Mont  Blanc,  as  seen 
sbov4i  Col  d'Anteine,”  the  mist  and  color  are 
so  remarkable  as  to  look  exaggerated  ;  but  in 


all  mountainous  cotinlrios  such  appearances 
present  themselves,  though  different  in  degree 
accordtng  to  the  height  and  character  of  the 
mount  tins.  To  )>crson.s  who  have  not  seen  the 
hues  of  an  Alpine  sunset,  the  brilliant  and  ten¬ 
der  pink  color  here  assumed  by  the  suowy 
peaks  may  seem  fanciful,  but  it  is  pcriectly  true. 
.\mong  these  views  are — “The  Mer  de  Glace,” 
“  Near  Coui  mayeur.”  “  The  Dent  du  .Midi,” 
“  The  Dent  du  .Midi,  Valley  of  the  Rhone,”  “  Tho 
Viso  from  the  South  and  East,”  Ac.  Many  of 
the  same  views  have  been  given  by  photography, 
whereby  the  textures  may  have  been  more  faitl^ 
fully  rendered,  but  color  and  certain  effects  can 
not  be  described  by  such  meaas. — Art  Journal. 

Number  of  Words  in  Use. —  We  are  told,  on 
good  authority,  by  a  country  clergyman,  that 
S4)me  of  the  laborers  in  his  parish  had  not  300 
words  in  their  vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of 
the  ancient  sages  of  Egypt,  at  least  as  far  as  is 
known  to  ns  from  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
amounts  to  about  l>H;5  words.  The  libretto  of 
an  Itilian  opera  seldom  displays  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  word-*.  .\  well-educated  person  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  has  been  at  a  public  school,  and  at 
the  university,  who  reads  his  Bible, his  Shakes¬ 
peare,  the  “  Time.s,”  and  all  the  books  ofMudie's 
library,  srddom  uses  more  than  about  301)0  or 
40.10  words  in  actual  conversation.  Accurate 
thinkers  and  close  reasoners,  who  avoid  vague 
and  general  expressions,  and  w.tit  till  they  find 
the  word  that  exactly  fits  their  meaning,  employ 
a  larger  stock;  and  eloquent  speakers  may  rise 
to  a  command  of  10,IKI0.  Shakespeare,  who 
displayed  a  greater  variety  of  expressions  than 
probably  any  writer  in  any  language,  produced 
all  his  plays  with  about  l.'i.OJ.)  words.  .Milton's 
woi  k.s  are  built  up  with  8000  ;  and  the  Old  Tes- 
Ument  says  all  that  it  has  to  say  with  5<>42 
words. —  Prof.  .Ifar.  MU'ler. 

Kn'fheh  and  French  (h-ators. — **  The  illnstrimis 
orator,  .M.  Ihiiryer,  is  obliged  to  sell  his  pro{)crty 
of  Augervilic,  where  he  hag  spent  so  many  years 
of  his  private  life.  Lord  Brougham,  it  is  said, 
roiitemplaU'K  |)urfhi«sing  that  ]>ruperty,  not  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  intention  of  disposseasing  its  former 
owner,  who  would  continue  to  live  as  hitherto  on 
his  little  domain.  An  act  of  this  kind  would  he 
as  honorable  to  the  former  Lord  High  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Etiglaml  ns  to  the  great  French  orator.” 

Two  Kiw)s. — The  two  kings  of  Siam  have  been 
“decoratetl”  by  the  Em|M:rur  Napoleon.  The 
French  Consul  at  Bangkok,  M.  Auharct,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  tlie  Emperor,  Conferred  the  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the  kings,  and  the  di¬ 
plomas  being  consideivd  as  the  Em[>eror’s  auto¬ 
graphs  were  saluted  by  twenty-one  guns.  A  pro¬ 
cession  of  boats,  laden  with  soldiers  in  every  var¬ 
iety  of  costume,  and  having  royal  war  elephants 
on  board,  a'us  striking  and  picturesque.  The 
kings  wore  crown.s  of  diamonds  and  the  insignia 
of  the  order.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  princt's 
of  the  royal  family  and  high  dignitaries  of  the 
crown  remained  during  the  ceremony  prostrated 
on  magnificent  carpets.  After  a  state  dinner  the 
kings  requested  M.  Aubaret  to  transmit  their  let¬ 
ters  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  accom{]anied  by  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  White  F.:icphant,  a 
royal  ring  and  scarf,  also  three  diamond  and  ruby 
bracelets  to  the  Empress. 
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Iri*h  fjmmfomi  CarernK. — At  n  late  meeting  of 
the  Cork  OnTierian  Nxietr  Piofe'Wer  Harknew, 
80  well  known  for  hia  inreatipationa  of  Seotti-sh 
itK'ka,  Announced  tlie  diacoreiy  ot'  the  Umes  of 
ninium;ils  in  a  limestone  qnarry  at  Middleton,  Co. 
Cork.  The  rook  eonaiats  of  the  ordinary  lime¬ 
stone  of  the  district,  in  one  part  much  fissared, 
and  under  this  iissnrul  ]>ortion  there  is  a  maas  of 
brown  clay,  the  thickness  of  which  can  not  be 
detci minc'd,  as  its  base  is  not  seen.  This  reddish 
brown  clay  under  the  limestone  is  the  dei»osit 
wliich  famishes  the  fossil  bones,  and  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  tills  the  space  that  was  once  a  natural  grotto. 
Besides  the  bones,  which  arc  in  a  fraginentary 
condition,  there  are  also  jirescnt  teeth  and  antlers, 
'i'he  latter  are  much  broken,  and  do  not  afford 
sufficient  character  to  enable  the  species  to  be 
accurately  detennined.  'I'hey  seem,  however,  to 
belong  to  two  tonns  one  of  which  had  the  beam- 
and  I  (ranches  smooth  and  snlHcoraprcssed,  features 
which  indicate  the  antlers  of  the  rein-deer;  and 
the  other  with  the  horns  rounded  and  rough,  a 
form  of  surface  which  marks  the  antlers  of  the  ^ 
common  stag.  Of  these  antlers  two  portions  which 
appe  ar  to  belong  to  tlie  rein-deer  have  been  cut 
while  in  the  fresh  state ;  and  the  faces  of  the  cuts 
Iteing  almost  smooth,  tliis  cutting  apisuirs  to  have 
bec'n  effected  by  a  fine  regular-c'd;^  instrument 
rather  than  by  a  serrated  tool.  The  leg  Umes 
which  apfiear  in  this  clay  have  all  been  broken, 
fur  the  most  part  longitudinally,  except  the  carpal 
and  tarsal,  and  other  small  bones  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  'i'his  longitudinal  fracturing  of  tlie  long 
liones  of  tlie  leg  is  not  known  to  ocenr  in  any 
mammalian  remains  which  belong  to  a  period 
previous  to  that  where  we  have  evidence  of  the  . 
existence  of  the  human  race ;  and  these  broken 
Ismes  afford  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  man,  | 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  marrow,  I 
divided  them  in  the  direction  most  available  for  | 
this  object.  Besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  | 
cut  antlers  and  longitudinally  divided  Itoncs,  there  , 
are  otlier  circumstances  indicating  the  occurrence  | 
of  man  in  connection  witii  these  remains ;  one  of  : 
these  is  the  presence  of  charred  wood,  which  ; 
is  equally  disseminated  through  the  clay  with  ^ 
the  bones  and  teeth.  This  charred  wood  is  the  | 
remains  of  the  ancient  fires  by  means  of  which  I 
former  human  beings  cooked  their  food. — Pofmiar 
HcUmcM, 

The  AniSme  Process, — This  is  a  new  process  of 
printing,  of  a  truly  novel  description,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Willis.  For  rapidity  and  simplicity  of 
working,  and  for  cheapness  of  production,  it  is 
unequalcd ;  bnt  its  applications  are  limited  at 
present  to  the  iac-«mile  reproductions  of  artists' 
diawings  of  every  description,  being  very  useful 
for  reproducing  large  diawings  such  as  engineers 
and  arehiu-cts  produce,  or  the  transferring  of 
prints,  photogiaplis,  old  MS.  music,  maps,  or 
artists’  designs  to  the  block,  for  wood-engravers. 
It  will  also  be  useful  for  decorators  and  photo¬ 
graphic  colorists.  I'he  sensitising  solution  is  as 
follows : 

Bichromate  of  ammonia . 30  grains. 

Fhosiiboric  acid  solution . 1  fluid  drachm. 

Water . 1  “  ounce. 

The  |)hosphoric  acid  meant  is  that  sold  in  com¬ 
merce  tinder  the  name  of  dilute,  and  its  strength 


should  be  such  as  will  produce  not  a  red  or  green, 
but  a  purplish  black  print.  Plain  Saxe  paper  is 
nsed,  and  the  above  solution  is  brushed  evenly 
over  its  surface  with  a  clean  tuft  of  cotton  wi»L 
After  it  has  been  drieil  in  the  dark,  it  is  cxjiosed 
to  light  under  a  positive  photogr.iph  or  drawing, 
with  which  it  it  in  close  nn<l  even  coiitiict.  When 
the  inuige  thus  j»rinted  is  distinctly  visible,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  aniline  vH|Mir,  cither 
bv  placing  the  proof  fastened  by  wafers  upon  a 
plate  of  glass  over  a  flat-bottomed  |»orcclain  dish, 
containing  a  sheet  of  bibulous  pn|)er,  and  about  a 
dnu-hm  of  the  Hiiiline,  such  as  it  commonly  sold 
in  sho[is,  or  by  so  piuciiig  the  pa|r*r  in  the  liottom 
of  a  box  that  the  aniline  vapor  doHcends  instead 
o(  ascending.  If  the  completion  of  the  devcloji- 
incnt  leaves  the  picture  of  a  dingy  buff  or  orange- 
color,  it  may  now  la:  whitened  by  simple  a-ashing 
in  plain  water.  'I'he  fixing  it  accomplishi-d  by 
placing  it  t<>r  a  tew  minutes  in  water  to  niiich  a 
few  drui>s  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  addixl,  after 
which  it  is  wa.-ihed  and  dried. — Po/tylir  Science. 

Cattle  Shows,  Doij  Shows,  and  Poulirtf  Shows 
are  now  recognised  institutions.  But  we  notice 
that  an  In.scct  show  is  to  Is*  held  in  Paris, 
under  the  pritronage  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  to  comprise  two  classes — the  useful 
and  tlic  niixious.  In  the  funner  will  appear  lieei^ 
cochineal  and  gall  insects,  silk-worms,  and  so 
forth,  with  their  )>ruducta,  and  the  apparatiu  and 
instruments  cnipluyed  in  the  preparation  of  those 
products.  Among  the  noxious  insects  will  be 
wasps,  certain  kinds  of  moths  and  flies,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  with  specimens  of  tlie  niiscdiief  they  occasion 
and  accomplish.  As  usual,  prizes  are  to  be  giv¬ 
en  to  sftccessful  exhihiters,  so  we  may  expect  to 
hear  something  further  of  this  novel  insect  show. 
—  Vluuithers's  Journal. 

Music. — Ho:  ace  Waters,  the  veteran  publish¬ 
er  ut  music,  at  481  Broadway,  has  sent  us  a 
variety  of  popular  pieces,  sacred  and  patriotic, 
suited  to  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  live, 
(■lory  to  frod  in  the  Highest;  a  national  an¬ 
them,  music  by  Mrs.  Parkhurst  Mourn  notl  Oh 
e  People  ;  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
am  Lincoln.  A  Home  on  the  Mountain  ;  Oh 
send  me  one  Flower ;  'I’he  Peace  Jubilee  !  1  The 
Nation  in  Tears  ;  The  Soldier’s  Hying  Farewell, 
and  other  pieces  of  music,  to  suit  a  variety  of 
tastes  and  occasions.  His  ample  Catalogue  can 
be  had  on  application. 

Croton  Point  Vine^esrds.  Dr.  U.  T.  Underhill, 
the  proprietor  of  these  celebrated  vineyards, 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  growth  ot  grapes, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  choicest  native  wines, 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  of  good  age  salted 
for  medicinal  purpo.^es,  and  communion  occa- 
sioas  ;  which  on  these  accounts  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  Catawba  Isabella,  and  the  dry 
l>ort  wines  expressed  from  the  choicest  fruit, 
mellowed  by  an  age  of  several  years,  are  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes,  in  the 
face  of  so  many  vile  admixtures  of  wine  by 
manufacturers  from  material  which  should  siiIh 
ject  their  makers  to  an  indictment  for  man¬ 
slaughter.  Dr.  Underhill's  wine  store  is  in  A»- 
tor  Place,  New  York,  where  orders  can  be 
sent. 
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